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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 9, 1991 

House of Rkfresentatives, 

SUDCOMMriTEE ON PcmSECONDARY EDUCATION, 

Committee on Education and Labor. 

Washington, LKl 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.ir.. Room 2176, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chairman] 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, Lowey, Payne, 
Serrano, Mink, Jefferson, Reed, Roemer, Kildee, Coleman. Molin- 
ari, Klug, Goodling, Roukema. and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Jack Jennings, 
education counsel; Maureen Long, legislative associate/clerk; Diane 
Stark, l^islative associate; Gloria Gray-Watson, administrative as- 
sistant; Michael I^nce, minority staff member; Beth Buehlmann, 
minority education coordinator; ai d Andrew Hartman, minority 
staff director. 

Chairman Ford. I am pleased to once again convene this hearing 
of the Subcommittee on the Postsecondary Education on the Reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. This is the sev- 
enth of forty-four hearings. I feel like Cronkite ticking off the 
number of days for the hostages when I read that number. 

The subcommittee plans to hold 37 additional hearings over the 
next few months, mmt of them in Washington, some in the field. 

Today, our distinguished panels of witnesses will address the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How do college costs affect participation in : ostsecondary educa- 
tion? 

What are the difficulties faced by middle income families in fi- 
nancing postsecondary education? 

What are the challenges to access to postsecondary education for 
minority students and nontraditional students? 

I hope that this hearing will focus the subcommittee on the chal- 
lenges n^y students face in obtaining postaecondary education 
and this should help the subcommittee focus our efforts on meeting 
those needs with the reauthorization. 

I am looking forward to the comments and suggestions of our 
witnesses. 

Mr. Colrman, Mr. Chairman, I would ask that a copy of my 
entire statement be placed in the record. 

i3) 
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I, too, think this is an extremely important matter that we're 
going to addre» today, and that is the cost of attendance and the 
amount of money that it takes to send a person to school these 
days. I look forward to reviewing and hearing the testimony. 

A special wel<X)me to Dennis Martin, who is the Financial Aid 
Officer at Washington University. Also Peter Smith, my former 
coUMgue, be testifying later on. Peter, welcome back to our 
hearing room. 

I think a fundamental goal of citr reauthorization is to attempt 
to make postsecondary education affordable to as many people as 
possible. Certainly, college costs have gone up. We'll hear more 
about that 

When you buy a car, you usually go out and start shopping 
around and get, what we call, sticker shock. Many times when you 
are embarking on your first tour of coll^pes, you end up with heavy 
sticker shock, the first time around Since Tve already done that, 
now starting my second Ume around, I now am not quite as 
shocked, but still it's a very~I think that this is the biggest invest- 
ment that people make, other than their own homes and it's a 
very, very important subject. 

I hope we can provide incentive for people to pay for these costs. 
Various methods will be tried to provide these incentives to people. 
Right now the methodol<^ is set up, so that if you save, you're pe- 
nalized. If you work hard, you're penalized. If you don't, then many 
times you're rewarded by being eligible for these pn^rams, which 
seems to me to be driving in tibe wrong direction. I think that we 
ought to evaluate that as well. 

Mr. Chairman, on a personal note, let me say that today's hear- 
ing is the last one in which this subcommittee will be staffed from 
the Republican side by Michael Lance. He is leaving our 8uba)m- 
mittee and I want to ptiy him due respiect, and commend him fcr 
the fine staffing that he has provided this member, and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittei% during his term here on the Postsecond- 
ary Education Subcommittee. We'll miss Michael, and wish him 
well I know that many of us have found his work to he outstand- 
ing and very professional- We wish him the best and I wanted to 
put that on the record, Mr. Chainnan. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. E. Thomas Coleman follows:] 
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THE HONORABLE E. THOMAS COLEMAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
HEARING ON 

THE REAUTHORIZATION OFTHO HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
MAY 9, 1991 



MR. CHAIRMAN, I join you in welcoming ihe witnesses for today's hearing. 
Wc will focus today on college costs and the effect that rising costs hav^ on 
access for low income students at posLsecondary educational institutions and 
on the educational choices that face students from working, middle income 
families. 

I want also to welcome a financial aid administrator from Missouri, 
Dennis Martin, who is Director of Financial Aid at Washington University. 
And it is a pleasure to welcome back to this hearing ro^m, a former 
Republican colleague and advocate for education, Peter Smith, 

A fundamental goal of this reauthorization will be making |X)stsecondary 
education affordable for a broad range of students. College costs of the 
past decade have consistently outpaced inflation. Between 1980 and 1989, the 
cost of attenuance nas increased 134% at private universities, and 105% at 
public institutions. At the same time, personal disposable income rose by 
only 77%. 

For the 1991- 1992 academic year, tuition and living expenses arc 
projected to average over S7,000 at public four-year institutions, and over 
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$16,000 at private colleges and universities. I want to make it clear that 
college bear a re^>oosibiiily in curbing tuition increases. The lengthening 
numter of years required to complete an undergraduate degree, combined with 
suytdily- and many think unreasonably- increasing college costs, affect 
access* retention and completion rates, and the iiility of Congress to 
broaden funding, given the context of severe budgetary limitations. 

One of the disturbing sidc-efTccts of the 1980s squeeze on education 
funding has been to drive the top and bottom tiers of higher education 
farther apart. To what extent arc we developing a two-tiered higher 
education system? High-priced, mostly private colleges, attended by those 
who can afford the tuition or by those who are awarded full scholarships. 
And, lowcrcost, mostly public institutions, which are attended by middle and 
lower-income students, squeezed by increased costs. 

One cf my goals for this reauthorization will be expanding eligibility 
for moderate and working, middle-income families, I intend to remtroducc 
legislation which will remove from need analysis the value of a family^s home 
and family-owned farm assets. Such non-liquid assets should never have been 
considered as a resource to pay the costs of a college education. 

Working, middle-income families Ix-ar a disproportionate tax burden. 
While they do not rely on federal subsidies on a day-to-day basis, they do 
need short-term assistance in meeting the costs of a college education, which 
now equals what man^ middle income families paid for their first home. 

Parents bear a primary responsibility for helping to meet the expenses of 
their children's education. However, the current need analysis syMem 
provides tcx) many disincentives to save for educatior^ iii n iiii lu l u i i i ii iiigii 
m^^ii^fm^m^mnf^ma^t^. A student's or a family's savings reduce the 



amuunl of federal and institutional aid available under current need analysis 
formulas for "Expected Family Contribution." 

Borrowing for education, through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, is 
heavily subsidized, as new scoring rules for program subsidy costs emphasize. 
If we penalize work and savings and subsidize borrowing, should it be 
surprising, then, that dependence on borrowing and loans for higher education 
has grown over the past decade, while reliaiKC on savings has not? Changes 
in need analysis will help, but in the long term, Coi.gress must provide 
additional incentives for families to save for college education. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, today's hearing focuses on issues which arc of great 
concern tc o:c, I leak forward to hearing the testimony of the witnesses, 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I would foUow-up with what the subcommittee 
Chairman has just said. Pew people on the Hill are more knowl- 
edgeable in the area of Higher Education Act than Michael and 
maybe that goes for those who are downtown also. We, too, wish 
him well 

I would have a couple of comments in relationship to today's 
hearing. With the exception of York CoUc^, I believe that every 
other <X)llege and university in the United States seems to increase 
costs way beyond inflation. This has been going on year after year 
after year. 

I guess we have a problem here because I think we ask them, 
''What are your costs?" and then we base things on what their 
ojsts are. So I guess that encourage them to make the c<^ what- 
ever they want to make them. I supprae the more money we pro- 
vide, the higher those ct^ts will go because there's more to be 
reaped from the Federal Government if we go that route. I hope we 
can find an answer to cost containment, because, otherwise, I be^ 
lieve no matter what we do, people won't b^* able to go on to some 
institution of higher learning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford, lliank you. 

I didn't realize that this change was taking place so fast. At the 
risk of embarrassing him as the Chairman, I would like to compli- 
ment Mr. Lance. Although his primary responsibility has been to 
the Republican side of this committee.! have found him to be very 
professional in every contact Tve haff with him. I believe he has 
contributed mightily to the suc<^as that Mr. Coleman and Mr. 
Goodling and I have had in working tether through our staffs. 
Dr, Wolanin has talked to me about now much he has come to rely 
on Michael Lance. 

Bill, you made some kind of comparison with the people down- 
town. I don't know what Mike intends to do, but if the people 
downtown were smart, they would get him down there because 
they need people with his know-how very badly. Whoever is here 
today with the Office of Education might carry that message back. 
Anyone else? 

Mre, RouKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make an open 
ing statement. I do acknowledge—in fact, I m quite surprised that 
Mr. Lance is leaving, and i^ret it, because it is our loss. We wish 
him well in his professional pursuits. 

I do want to say that I echo the concerns of my colleagues on the 
question of collie oxsts. I also wanted to say that during the qui^ 
tioning, I would like to explore further the acxess to assistance for 
both low-income students and the lower middle-ina)me students as 
we expressed conOTm to the Secretary yesterday. Thank you Mr, 
Chairman. I look forward to the hearing. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you- Without objections, the opening 
statement prepared by Mr. Gaydo® will be inserted in the reconT 

Mr Gaydos. In recent years college costs have risen at a rate far 
above that of inflation while Federal education assistance, especial- 
ly the Pell Grant Program, hasn't even been able to keep pace with 
inflation. Students continue to see the value of their educational 
dollars shrink as the cost of their education skyrockets. 
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We have heard time and time again that anyone in this country 
who ^nts to pUTBue higher education has that opportunity. Wlmt 
these individuals are rrailly, saying, however, is that students who 
can get student loans to finance uieir educations have that oppor* 
tunity. 

Many students do get loans and many of them fa<^ huge debt 
burdens—tens of ^ousands of doUars— when they graduate. And, 
V they go or to graduate school, the bunien become even more 
st^gering. 

Further, the pn^pects of getting pwt^aduation jobs that will 
enable those students to make the payments on their student loans 
is extremely daunting— specially in light of today's economic situ- 
ation. 

The thought of facii^ high debt burdens is forcing too many of 
our students to lower their educational aspirations. While this has 
had an impact even on thc^ students who come from rather com- 
fortable economic backgrounds, the students who have been hurt 
the most are those who come from middle to lower income famili^ 
who may not have the resources to help students make loan pay- 
ments during difficult timra. 

We have seen students from comfortable economic backgrounds 
enrolling in less expensive, private 4 year schools and even State 
universities rather than attending the more c<»9tly and prestigious, 
private 4 year institutions that they had worked so hard to get ac- 
cepted to. 

we have seen students from middle income backgrounds enroll- 
ing in less expensive State schools, attending community colleges, 
or postponing college for a year or more when some of these stu- 
dents would normally have attended private schools and others 
would have attended State universities. 

We have seen students from the lower income brackets attending 
community collies part-time or indefinitely postponing postsec- 
ondarv education instead of attending private or State universities. 

And, most tragically, we have seen gome students shy away from 
some educational prc^ams in favor of others which might produce 
higher incomes once they graduate. 

I don't like to see this happen. If we, as a Nation, are to pat our- 
selves on the backs for having the best system of higher educa- 
tion—we must ensure that all of our students have the resources 
avaiktble to enroll in the educational prc^rams of their choice at 
the institutions of their choice without being saddled with unrealis- 
tic debt burdens. 

We have known for quite a long time that the imbalance be- 
tween grant and loan assistance is a major concern — especially for 
middle and lower income families. 

Hopefully, during this reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 we can address this problem and then we, as a Nation, 
can pat ourselves on the backs for having even tetter systems of 
higher education. 

Chairman Ford. 1 don't know whether we got unanimous consent 
from everyone yesterday, I thought we did. At this time I would 
ask unanimous consent that all those members who had submitted 
opening statements for the record yesterday, in the interest of 
time, hav€^ them inserted in yesterday's proceedings. 
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Dr. Hauptman, Jam« Stedman, and our former colleague, Peter 
Smith. 

Without c^i^rtion the prepared testimony submitted by today's 
witnesses will be inserted, in full, in the record, immediately pre- 
ceding their oral comments. You gentlemen mav pjxx^i. 

We 11 b^in with Dr. Hauptman first to highh^t, summarize, or 
add to your statements in any way you think wul contribute to the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF DR ARTHUR M. HAUPTMAN 

Mr. Hauptman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The weight of a decade's worth of tuition increa^ at double the 
rate of inflation, stagnant income growth for many families, and 
reported reductions in Federal student aid, has left manv parents 
wondering whether or not they afford to send their kids to col- 
lege. 

But, interratmgly, enrollments and participation rates in higher 
education are at an all time high. There are now close to fourteen 
million students enrolled in colT^ in the fall of 1990. The partici- 
pation rate measured bv the percentage of high school graduates 
who went on to college tne next fall is also at an all time high of 55 
percent. 

If you'll look at the chart on page two, the top chart, that shows 
what the rate of increase in the tuitions has oeen from 1970 to 
The middle chart shows that public tuitions went up about 
8.6 percent in the 1980s. Private tuitions 9.7 percent, when com- 
pared to inflation of 4 J percent — you see the roughly doublix^ rate 
of inflation. 

A different picture emer^ if you look at the 1970s; however, 
when tuition in both the public and private sectors actually la^ed 
behind inflation. Taken for the two decades t<^ther, e&sentiSly, 
tuitions went up somewhere between one to two percentage points 
faster than inflation; one percentage point in the public, two per- 
cent points per year in the private which is, more or less, in keep- 
ing with the historical pattern, that people have observed over 
time. 

If you look at chart two — this was mentioned in the opening 
statements in every year since 1980 — tuitions have increased faster 
than inflation. The pattern has been diflTnent in the public and 
private sector* In the public sector, the increases were most high in 
the first couple of years of the 1980& and then moderated towards 
the end of the decade whereas in the private sector, the moderation 
has niji been as ^reat. So by the end of the decade, the tuition in- 
creases were still several percentage pointa above inflation. 

In tenns of the future, at least for the near future, I expect that 
the tuitions in the public sector next year will go up somewhere 
between 10 and 16 percent per year~m that year. FVivate sector 
tuitions will probably be in the area of 6 to 7 percent. 

Basically, what's going on in the public i^ctor is the same thing 
that went on at the beginning of the 1980s. A recession led to short 
falls in State funding and tuitioiis, r^^ttably, are the plug be- 
tween what the institution's budget is and what the State provide. 
So we have a, I think, unfortunate system in this country whereby 
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the public sector tuitions go up the fastest when the people can 
least afford to pay for them. In the private sector it is different. 
Private sector tuitions are obviously much higher to b^in with, 
private sector tends to be a little bit more sensitive to people's abil* 
ity to pay because their tuitions &re higher. I think that's one of 
the reasons why you'll Bee somewhat of a continued moderation in 

grivate sector tuition increase next year, as I say, in the range of 
to 7 percent. 

One issue that has come up recently is that low tuition policies 
are supposed to help low income students go to public institutions. 
One of the concerns I have is that they maybe leading to a gentrifi- 
cation at leading public universities in this councry whereby the 
wealthier students who are not receiving aid at a private coU^ 
and don't have enough rerouroes to pay the tuitions there on their 
own, fmd that low tuitions in public institutions somewhat of a 
magnet. They apply in increasirk numbers to those schools. Since 
this is only a limited number of slots because of physical restraints, 
they end up soue^dng out some of the lower and middle income 
students who don't have as good grades and don't come from as 
good schools. 

So if you go to one of the public Ivys and you check around and 
look at the campus or whatever, you're going to see a lot of nice 
care and whatever. We really have seen an increasing wealth con- 
centrated in the public institutions, at least what's called the flag- 
ship publics. The silver lining in this is that a lot of the lower 
income students who are squeezed out of those publics, many of 
them end up in the privates which are willing to offer them a rea- 
sonable financial aid package. 

So the income difference between the public and the private in- 
stitutions in this country is actually narrowing to some extent. 
That is a good trend, but I'm a little concerned about the bad trend 
of * 'rher wealth concentration in some of the leading institutions. 

If you would look at chart three and four, which is on page six, 
what I tried to do there is compare how the public college chaises 
have changed over time as percentage of family income— What you 
see, if you look at the top part of each graph on medium family 
income, that percent^e has obviously gone up in the 198()s, both 
the public ana private institutions. Now, for example, in private in- 
stitutions the private college charges are roughly 85 percent of a 
family's income. The percentage is obviously much lower at a 
public college. 

One of the things I point out on the testimony is we should also 
be Iwking, however, at how wealthier families are doing relative to 
ct^ts. The 19808 have been a period of time when the rich got 
richer. One of the consequences of that is that their college costs, 
as a percentage of income, have not increased as fast. 

If you look at the bottom part of that chart, you'll see that for 
the 80th percentile income, college charges are roughly 20 percent 
of totol income for that set of families; which is certainly 
higher than 1980, but not substantially higher than what it was 
1964. 

So we should differentiate between what is happening between 
the middle income, if you will, and what is happening to the upper 
income. I don't think it's the same picture. That also may help to 
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explain why enrollments at private institutions were able to be 
maintained in the fac^ of high tuition increase because wealthier 
studenta, who do tend to ^ to private institutions more fhM)uently 
than lower ina>me students, do have more income a^railable to 
them now to do so. 

So in ycHir consideration of middle income, it ma>it>e helpful to 
figure out what we mean by middle income and then concentrate 
on that set of people. 

Alternately, affbrdability really depends on aid availability, as 
well. One of the things that has happened is that Federal aid, al- 
though reported to have gone down, actually went up quite a bit in 
the 19808, GSL loan volumwi is roughly twice what it was in 1980, 
in real terms* PELL Grant Icmns are up by about 30 percent. 

The difTiculty is that increasing participation o^ for example, 
trade school students and increased costs tor loan sutmidies in de- 
faults have e^ntially sque^e^ that funding, so, in fact, for collie 
students there is less money available. It's a real change; it is just 
that it seems like a ^»radox to say that fUnding went up but 
there's less money available. But that's basicallywhat's going on. 

In terms of why college tuitions m up, I have something in my 
testimony here. 1 won't repeat it. The Imsic point I make is the 
reason that is often given is that the c^t forced us to push up our 
tuitions. A c<^push economics, if you will. My research analysis 
suggests that its much more of a demand, pull, and a revenue 
shortfall function than it is a case of cos^push. In other words, the 
revenues are available and that allows, for example, higher sala- 
ries to be paid. 

The one question that one might ask is: Why is it that the histo- 
ry professor today is getting a salary increase that's greater than 
inflation and 10 years ago they were not, even thoi^h their labor 
market is really no different than it was 10 years e^o? 

One of the basic reasons is that there is more money available to 
pay them those salaries. And, one of the tests of the demand-pull 
versra cost-push would be this year. When there was a shortfafl of 
funds this year, especially in the public sector, this is the first year 
in 10 years that facility salaries did not increase as fast as infla- 
tion. So I would suggest that it's the revenues pulling the cwt, as 
opposed to the WMit pushing the revenues. 

I mentioned that the change in the traditional collie age group 
to decline in the 1980s also helped to push up college costs for 
three reasons. One, schools no longer have increasing enrollments 
that allow them to spread their fixed a>st8 over larger numbers of 
students. 

Sea)nd, they've had to pay more to recruit and retain nontradi- 
tional students than they would have to i»y if there were more 
traditional-age students. And, third, the decline in ttie number of 
traditional-age students has, in efl'ect, created a good job market 
for 21-, ^year-olds who are coming out, up until this year. So it's 
pushed their salaries up, which made coll^ a more directive al- 
ternative. 

There have been assertions that Federal aid has led to tuition in- 
crease. Generally speaking, that theory doesn't hold water for sev- 
eral reasons, I mentioned in my testraiony. There is one sector 
where I believe that there is a relationship between aid and tuition 
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setting, and that is in the proprietary sector, where many of the 
schools are very dependent on Federal revenue. 

So when there are chaises in the F^eral rules, that leads to 
changes in their tuitions. For example, the Schlitz prc^ram loan 
limits were cut back a year or two ago, and the tuitions, in many 
preparatory schools followed There's not a lot of evidence on this, 
we have to sort of base it anecdotal and whatever's available, but it 
does seem to foe happening. 

I conclude my t^timony with a discussion of whether or not 
there's a role for Federal (^t containment This was mentioned in 
the opening statement. I see ey« light up. Basically, I don't think 
there s a gr^t analc^ between health care and higher education* 

Hiird-party payments aren't as important to coll^^ as they are 
to hospitals. Technology which drove up the in health care 
quito a bit is not as much as of a function as it is in higher educa- 
tion, with the prasible exception of research which is a different 
matter and something for a different committee< 

I still think that, because the public is concerned about cost con- 
tainment, one should take noto of that and try to do something 
about it. What I suggest is that it should be a strategy that focuses 
on cost, not on price. If you focus a constant c^ntaimnent strategy 
on price what will happen is that people are going to shift their 
subsidies around, but it won't change the underlying cost structure. 

If you're going to look to a cost containment, look to what it 
to educate a student, not what the price is charged at it. What I 
suggest is that one form of c^t containment might involve tying 
the total amount of Federal aid to a cost standard that you folks in 
Congress would establish. 

So much for vocational training, so much for academic training, 
and that would serve as the limit on how much aid you would pro- 
vide. The family contribution would be subtracted from that rather 
than the price that's charged. We all agree that need based aid is a 
good idea, but one of the consequences of need based is that when 
the tuition is raised^ that increases the need. 

There is an incentive in the system which typically down't work 
all that much, but there is an incentive to raise vour tuitions. And 
what you might want to do is just derauple the aid system ^m a 
total need. The basic thing I'm sugg^ing here is the people who 
would be hurt would be upper middle-income studente attending 
the highest priced institutions who would find that they no longer 
were eligible for a subsided loan, essentially, to do it 

In any c^se, I'm sorry to have overtaken my time and Til be free 
for questions later. 

\T!he prepared stetement of Dr. Arthur M. Hauptman follows:] 
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Mr. Ctairnian and Members of the Sabconimittee: 

I a^mciatc the c^^nunity lo testify today on the issue of college costs 
and affonlability. ! have beeo a consultant for the past ten years specializing 
ia isst^s relating to hi^er cducstion fluaiHre. But the views expi^^cd here 
do not reflect the position of any c^anization for whom 1 have consulted. 

The weight of s decade's wotxh of tuition increases at diHifole the fate of 
inflation, stagnant income growth for roany families, and reported reductions 
in student aid availability has left many parenu wondering whetlier they can 
any longer afford to pay for their chiidren^s colle^ education. 

Despite these trends, however, college enrollments have continued to 
ciifiib* albeit at a slower rate than earlier decades. According to U.S. 
Department of Education statistics, college enrollments in 19^ reached an all 
time high of 14 million student. The proportion of high school graduates who 
go on to college is also at an all time high - over 55 percent of all high school 
graduates in the spring now enroll in college in the following fall. 

If college is becoming so unaffordablc. why have enrollments and 
participation rate& continued to grow? To answer this question, the following 
four issues are addressed in this testimony: 

First, how fast have coilegc tuitions increased over recent decades? 

Second, is college becoming unaffordablc for mosi Americans? 

Third, why have college charges increased so fast? 

Fourth, is there a federal role in containing college costs? 

How Fast Have Tuitions increasfd? 

in every year since 1980. college tuitions have increased faster than 
inflation. For the decade of tbc 19gOs. tuitions grew almost twice the rate of 
inflation, In the public s^ton the average tuition increased from $635 in 
1980-81 to roughly $1,450 in 1990-91. an annual compound growth rate of 8.6 
percent. For private institutions, tuitions grew from about $3.5(^ in 1980-81 to 
about $8,800 in 1990-91, an increase of 9.7 f^nrent per year. Since inflation 
increase by 4.7 percent per year in the 1980s, it is obvious that there was 
substantial real growth in tuitions during the decadi The experience in the 
1980s is in sharp contrast to what happened in the 19708. as Chart 1 indicates. 
In the 1970s, the wei^ted average tuitions actually lagged behimi inflation 
over the course of the decade by more than a percentage point per year, 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCWTAQE CMAWiE IN TUfTK^ AND CPJ, 1970-1990 
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The liUtoiical stnui tb<Hii uiitloas U thit tfecy toid lo Utcnise by i 
peiceatage poim w iwo fisier thsa inClatjoB, neflcciing the inability 
higbcr cfh^aiion to capture muefa la the way of pfo4uctsviiy gains that 
typically accm in many mber iodustHes. Wtoi tbe experienee of the 1970% 
and l9SOs is combined, the growth in tuitions conforeiB to the historical 
patttro. PuWic college tuitions grew by 7.4 percent per year between 1970 to 
1990. and private college tuitions increased at aa annual rate of 8.6 pcftent. 
Inflation increased at a rate of 6.2 percent per year during that Ume. 

The pattenis of tuition growth have not been uniform ihrou^out the 
19808. as Cian 2 indicates. In the early 19808, public k^ot tuitions registeivd 
double digit increases In three consecutive yeais. primarily the result of the 
recession that leducw! state funding and led to rapid increases in tuition in the 
public sector. For tne re« of ite dccaite. the increaws in public sector tuitions 
declined so thai by the end of the 6cc94c the inca w were not much higher 
than inflation. The moderation in public college tuition increases in recent 
yeara led to the hope that the high tuiticm increase yeari had perhaps ended. 
The experience this coming year quickly will put this hope to rest. Public 
college tuition increases nationwide this fall will well exceed 10 pereent and 
could go above 15 pcrcrcni for the naticm as a whole. The degree of iiKrcase 
will vary markedly, with tuition increases in many of the Northeast states 
exceeding 20 percent, while many other states less hard hit by recession will 
have tuition increases of less than 10 percent per year. 

These increases reflect the fact that swings in the economy are the most 
imponant factor in determining the growth of public college tuitions. When 
the economy is doing well, public tuition increases generally gir moderate, 
but when the economy hits the skids, public tuitions tend to skyrocket. I 
believe the countercyclical nature of public college tuitions is a fundamental 
weakness in the existing system of state finance of public higher education. 

The story is somewhat different for private colleges and universities. 
In 1981 and 1982, the percentage increases in public and private sector 
tuitions were very similar. As the decade progressed, however, private sector 
tuition increases did not moderate as much as in the public sector, and at the 
end of the decade they continued to exceed ioflaiicm by at least several points. 

But because their tuitions are much higher than what is charged in the 
public sector, private institutions arc more likely than public colleges to 
moderate their tuition increases during periods of economic decline. They 
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mJize ihAt when parenu and stydeoti feel more pinctunl they art Icsi n^Mhng 
aad to pay for large Incfeases in private sector luiii^s ind it becomes 
more likely ihal these students will shift to lower cost public inmiiu'ions. 

In thfs regard* the maintenance of low tuition (>olicies in the face of 
stibstaatia] state fiscal restraints may be contributing to a growing 
gentrification at niany of the leading public universities in this country. 
Studcnu from wealthier families appear to be flocking to these schools to 
benefit from the combination of high educational quality and relatively low 
prices. it appears that many of these students and their parents have grown 
increasingly resentful of the combination of rapid growth in private college 
tuitions and iheir continued incligtbiltty for much if any financial aid. A 
growing number of wealthier students appear lo be applying instead to the 
leading public institutions in their state which will charge them a fraction of 
private sector tuitions and where the education they receive is comparable to 
what many private institutions have to offer. 

This would be fme if resources were not limited every student who 
qualified could enroll. But since these public institutions are constrained by 
fiscal realities, they arc limited in the number of seals ihcy offer The upper 
income students who come from better high schools and tend to have more 
impressive academic credentials are admiued. The lower and middle income 
students for whom the low tuitions are primarily intended, but whose grades 
do not match up with their wealthier colleagues, are in effect squeezed out. 

These lower income students may enroll in lower cost public institutions 
or they may not go lo college at all. The silver lining is that some of these 
lower income student? will end up enrolling in a private mstituitmn which 
offers them an attractive financial aid package. As a result of this 
development, and the fact thai many private colleges arc being more 
aggressive in ihcir recruitment and retention policies. Ihc private sector of 
higher education has become more diverse m the students that it enrolls 

An example of the result of these trends is thai ihc family income of 
students attending the University of California is now higher than the family 
income of students enrolling in private institutions in California, according to 
£ report by the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities. A head to head matchup of family mcomes on the Berkeley 
campus and Stanford would be a close face, with Berkeley students quite 
possibly having the higher incomes 
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Has C0ilig€ Bicomt Unaff&rdabii? 

Thctr is little doutM that the rRpid growth in tuitioos ia ihc 1980s 
■limtilaied « grcfti ikfll of fear imoog $iu4cau and parents about the continued 
affordabiiitsf of a college education Is that fear justified? 

One answer to this question is thai over three fourths of ail college 
studenu attend jHiblic institutions where the aver^ tuition and fees in the 
curreni academic year are less than $l.5CK) per year. Despite the fact that 
thc« tuitions increased at a rapid rtte in the 1980s* the sticker shock attached 
to them is not nearly what it is in (he private sector. 

Private colleges and universities rightly remain the primary focus of 
the isatse of affordability. The media tends to highlight the most cx|^nsive 
private institutions where tuitions now exceed S15.000 per year and where the 
total cof4s of atlendance c&ceed $20,000. But there are leas than 100 institutions 
where the total costs of attendance exceed $20*(KX), and they enroll less than 
five i^ereent of all college students. The attenlit^ paid to tl^sc schools tetids to 
obscure the fact that most private institutions charge substantially less than 
S20,000, The average private sector luition is now lO^oui $8,E00. and the total 
costs of attendance arc less than $15,000. That's certainly not cheap, but it does 
paint a different plclure than when focusing on the most expensive options. 

The most commonly uaed measure of college affordability is to compare 
Uie annual costs of attendaiure to median family iiurome as a proxy for ability 
to pay. As Chart 3 indicates, public college charges* Including tuition, room, 
and board, as a peiteniage of median family income imrreased in the 1980s, 
from under 11 percent in 1980 to over 13 pcjcent in 1988. But \ht pen^entagc 
in 1988 was roughly the same as it was tn 1970 and actually loiver than the 
figure in 1964. Private college charges are. of course, tt^ more problematic 
ilgvre. ahd as Chan 4 indicates, they grew as a percentage of median income 
from less than 25 percent in 1980 to almoA 35 peicent by 1988. It is this trend 
which has created concern among parents as well as policymakers. 

But it is worth looking a liule further m these trends to see how they 
ai^ly to the incomes of wealthier families. One of the ccontmiic neaiities of the 
1980s was thai the rich got richer while the average family had more trouble 
making its ends meet. To address this issue. Charts 3 and 4 also show cotle^ 
charges as a percentage of income for families at the 80 percentile of the 
inctmie distribution. For these families in the upper fifth of inc(Kaiea» public 
college charges Increased moderately from 1980 to 1988 as a percentage of 
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CHART 3 

PUBl K: CCXi£GE CH^M^QES AS A F^ICBn'AG£ OF FANm.Y 
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Ihcir income - from 6.5 pcmot to 7.6 permit - but the figuiT is 1988 wis 
lower thtn it was in 1970. Hie incres^ its the bundrn of private college 
charges was also considerably less severe for weaiihier families than ii was 
for the median income family. Private college charges as percentage of the 
SOth percentile income grew from 15 percent in I960 to 20 pencem in 198S, a 
figure which was not substantially higher than it was io 1964. To the extent 
that students from these families are more likely to attend private institutions 
than students from lower income families, the widening gap in incomes may 
help to explain why private college enrollments did noi dix^ off in the l98Ds 
as the income growth of the wealthiest fifth of the population allowed them to 
keep up more easily with the growth in tuitions and other charges. 

Ultimately whether a college education is affordable for lower or middle 
income families depends on how much aid is available and who irceives it. 
Reports of large scale cutbacks io federal student aid have been misleading or 
inaccurate. Many of the cutbacks proposed by the Reagais administration 
were rejected by the Congress. The amount of borrowing in the Guaranteed 
Student loan program nearly doubled in the 1980s after adjustments for 
inflation. Funding for Pell Grmt^ yrew by about 30 percent in real terms. The 
fact that the maximum awards and loan limits in these programs did not keep 
up with inflation is a function mostly of the growth in the use of these 
programs by iradc school students and the increase in the costs per loan for 
interest and default payments which ate up much of the increase in funding. 

The reports which indicate that federal aid dropped in real terms in the 
1980s are based almost cmirely on the 1981 phasing out of the Social Security 
college benefit for surviving children and the reduction in the \9H0s in 
spending for ihe Gi Bill t^ecause of the declining number of veterans using 
those beoefiu in the !9S0« compared to the high usage years of the 1970s. 

State student grant assistance grew by about 50 percent io real terms in 
the 1980s, The concern now. though, ii that many states are cutting back on 
their student grant support because of budgetary tightness at the some time 
that public sector tuitions are rising steeply. In terms of affordability« this is 
precisely the wrong time to cut back on state grant support. 

In addition, mosf instilulions in the 1980s, especially in the private 
sector, greatly expanded the amount of aid they provide from their own funds. 
Io the case of privaie colleges, it is not uncommon now for over half of the 
student body lb receive aid from the institution they attend. This aid was 
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fund^ in no am^V^ pan by ibc higher tuitions toeing chargctl, i estimate ihat 
one to two pcTTcntagc points of the annual increase In private college tuitions 
In ti» 19Wa is attributable to the iarief amount of aid being provided. 

Taken together* ho%i«ver, these incrva^s in aid were not iufTkient tc 
offset the growth tn tuitions and other charges. The price that students face 
i»t of the aid they are likely to receive increased substantially in real terms in 
the \9S0%. This is the nut of the college affordability problem. Low and 
moderate income students find that the aid they receive is not enough without 
taking out loans. Middle income ^udents (which I would define as studenU 
having family incomes of between $30,000 to $«).000) do not qualify for thai 
mi^ aid beyond subsidized loans wme amount of institutional aid and feel 
thai they do not have the family resources to make up the difTercnce. 

Why Havt College Tuitions Increased So Fast? 

Many college offtcials in the 1980s got into the habit of explaining that 
higher costa were the primary reasoa why tuitions were increasing so fast. 
They would point to %hc growth in faculty salaries and to rising costs for 
utilUlcB, books and periodicals for the library, equipment for the laboratories, 
and many other items. Many further asserted that the tuition increases of the 
1980s were needed to catch up for the fact that college tuitions did not keep up 
with inflation in the 1970s. This view could be classified as the "cost push" 
theory of college tuitions. 

From my research arul analysis. I believe ihat tuition growth in the 
19808 was more a function of revenue shortfall and demand pull than cost 
push ecoicnnics. As I mentioned previously, for the public wctor, trends in 
stale funding are clearly the principal determinant of the rate at which 
tuitl<ma increase. Because tuitions tend to ^t as a plug between what state 
funds and institutional budgets, when state funding iiKreases at a healthy 
clip, tuitions increase much more moderately than when state funds arc tight. 

In the private sector, for a variety of reasons ii appears that many 
institutions In the 1980s chose to compete for a declining number of potential 
students, not through restraint in prices as one might expect, but through 
enhanced services and facilities. While these choices certainly entailed more 
costs, I think it is Inaccurate to characterize this process as being cost driven. 

One factor which I believe cuts across the growth in tuitions in both the 
public and private sectors is the decline in the size of the traditicMial college 
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ige poimUUon that begas « tbe end of tbe 1970s. TTiif demographic uend I 
believe had ai least three cfTccis m colege cam. Rna, the dccirasc in the 
aymber of tredUional college age youUi contributed to the 19«)s leveling in 
enrollments tbsl prevents! many institutions from spreMling tbeir Hxed costs 
ow a growing number of students, as bad been the case in tbc I96as ami into 
the early 1970s. Second, fewer iradiUonal stinients meant th^ many colleges 
bad to spend more cm recnsitmem and retention activities directed at 
nontrMlitional student gioujw. Finally, declining number of studenu ted 
to fewer college graduates of iri^itlonal college age. who fcmod tlwir stock 
Hsing in the growing job market in the m(h for college graduates. This 
ccmtribtticd lo ihc growing gap in the 1980s between the incomes of college 
graduates and those without college degrees, thus adding to the attractiveness 
of a ctrflegc degree and pie«tmably the willingness of people to pay for it. 

I would like to address one other leason that has been frequently given 
for titt growth in college costs il^ ready availability of federal student aid. 
A number of observers, iocluding William Bennett, when he was Secieiafy of 
Edttcatioo. bave made the argument that the availability of student aid fuels 
the growth of tuitions. This hypothesis has since been generally disproved by 
the facts. Tuitions grew the fastest when federal aid availability grew least 
quickly, If aid were feeding tuitti^ growth, one would assume a more direct 
and stronger correlation between aid and tuition growth. la addition, federal 
aid is only available to about half of all college students; thus it is indurate to 
assume that most studoits will feel no effect from increases in tuition. For 
those students who are not federally aided, institutions cannot assume that an 
inctease in tuition will be paid for through the federal govcniment. Finally 
the federal aid programs are not structured to yield dollar for dollar increases 
in Bid as tuition increases. For example, for most students in 0^ Pell Grant 
program their award does not increase at all when tuitions and other c.its of 
attendance rise. 

If bjything. it appears that dtcnases in federal student aid may have 
led to the rapid increase in tuitions, especially at many private insyiuiioas, as 
Ihey rcA^tcd to restrictions in federal aid by increasing the amount of aiJ they 
provided frcmi their own funds. Often, this aid was financed through 
increased fuliions charged to *full pay* students. 

This "high tuition/high aid* strategy woriccd reasonably well in the 
19g0s In that institutions were able to increase their revenues, improve 
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tlieDSClvefi in many ways, aod increase ihe diversUy of their siudeot tK>dy 
ihrougti the enhanceil use of financial aid. What I worry BbouX is that college 
offlcialB will look to the pasi and decide that the strategy wbteh worked well in 
the 19^ will continue lo acrve them in good stead through the \99(h. 

But many private colleges aie in distinctly difTcirnt poaiticma now than 
ihey were in the eady I9^s. AHer a d^ade of rapid luition increases, they 
are no longer viewed as being underpiiced relative to value as they %i«re in 
the late 197Ds. In addition, b^anse they now aid a much larger pn^xmioa of 
their atadents, the increase in the amount available from the marginal tuition 
dollar net of ihe aid provide to studenu is miM^h smaller now than it u^d to 
be. This means that the institutions will have mi^h less available from tuttic^ 
to improve themselves further. The apparent moderation in piivate college 
tuitions this year may be a signal that college officials aie recognizing the 
liffliutions of the high tuition/high aid strategy. 

There is one sector, however* where it looks Hkc there is a relationship 
between aid and tuitions. Trade schools operating on i profit making basis 
appear to set (he tuitions Ihey charge in line with the changing availability of 
student aid. Federal aid for many of these schools represent thiec^uaiters of 
more of their total revenues, and ihey seem to pay much more attention to 
changes in federal studeni aid policy than do nonprofit institutions for whom 
federal aid represents far less of iheir total revenues. The scant evidence that 
is available suggests thai when the amount of aid changes for students at these 
trade schools, the tuitions charged icnd to move in line with the change in aid 
availability. For e^tample. when loan limits in the Supplemental Loan for 
Students program were scaled bock a few years ago* a number of trade schools 
reduced their tuitions at the same time. This experience would suggest ihot 
efforts to sever the connection between tuitions and aid availability in the 
proprietary sector would be beneficial, 

is Thert n Federal RoU in Cost Coniainntni? 

The rapid increase in tuitions in the 1980$ led to comparisons between 
higher education and health care as the sectors of the economy with the 
fastest growing costs. It also led to discussions of whether the kind of cost 
ccmtainmenl ihat has been aj^lied to health care would also be good medkioe 
for higher educaiicm. Although the slowdown in college tuition increases 
toward the end of the l9SOs has created some distance between the growth in 
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ygbo- cdttcaiioo prices aad health ctns cosw, the aoUm of ufiioi i cost 
conutonoil sirstcgy lo rcio in higher e4ucuiion lemaiiu a live iggtte. 

Tbere are some sHnmg reaaoAs to reject the aaalogy hetweea health 
cans aod higher educaticm. The «>ss of tealth care is pM pfedofninaiitly by 
thinf pania - cither pdvw iosuraAce compiDtcs or the federal 
govetnmimi. Third parly paymous play a much smaller role in the fwancing 
of bighef education. The rising costs of technology sml the hick of 
compeOtioa among provicters of that technology also play a role in health care 
whkh is not matched in the case of hlgtM^r education, with tlK^ possible 
exception of the research condi^ted on campus, an issue which has certainly 
had iu share of iu attention in recent m<mths. 

Despite the lack of a strong general analogy between higlwr education 
and health care, however, Oicre would seem to be good cause for looking into 
the possibilities for cost coaiainmcnt. The growth in college tuitions is 
obvi«isly on the public's mind, and to say that higher ^ucation is not a5 bad 
as health care is hardly likely lo resolve the issue in the public's view. 

In approaching the question of cost containment, it is critical to begin 
with the fwrj that in higher education, cosi and price are hardly the same. In 
the public sector, price in the form of tuition is kepi well below cost largely 
through state suppon. For privaie institutions, endowment income and gifts 
are the primary means for keeping tuition pegged lower than cost. 

F -.cause of the difference between cost and price, a successful cost 
coniainment strategy in higher education should focus more on reducing the 
costt of educating s student than on the price that is chaigcd. A strategy that 
relied on reducing the price without addressing the undcriying costs of 
providing the education will result in a sbifiing of subsidies nilwr than r tnie 
reduction in costs. 

One cost containment proposal which h-^ »iecn made in the past would 
limit the amount of aid available to students atte.iding institutions which raise 
their tuitions too fast. say. more than one percentage point faster than 
inflatiwi. While this approach has much surface appeal, I believe it would 
miss the target in at least two regards. First, it would be the students attending 
those institutions which would suffer in the sense that the aid would not be 
sufficient to meet ihcir need. The institutions themselves might not feel the 
effects of the rule. More importantly, the easiest way for an instituticxi to 
comply with the nile would be to reduce the aid they provide from tuition, 
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tfaereby reducing ihc rale ai which luition would increase. Bui such a policy 
would most likely hun the neediest students who receive the most aid under 
the existing policies. This is a good ej^ample why it is important to focua on the 
underlying expenditures rather than the price charged to students. 

1 believe that a much more effective and fair form of cost containment 
through student aid would involve lying the total amount of federal aid 
available to the reasonable costs associated with providing the education and 
truiniag. This expenditure-based approach to aid wcHxId replace the currrnt 
need-based practice of relying on what an institution seu as its tuition plus 
other charges as the figure for determining a student's eligibility for aid. 

in the area of vocational training, whether in proprietary schools or 
community colleges, this would entail setting the amount of aid in relation :o 
the reasonable costs of providing the various types of training- so much for 
hatr cutting, data processing, auto mechanics, etc. While these data are not 
currently available* I do not think it would be all that diffscult to establish the 
resasooablc costs associated with this type of training, For academic 
programs, the natural analog to the approach described above would be to pay 
differential aid amounts based on a student's course of study, with engineering 
students presumably receiving more than those in the humanities because 
more is spent on these fields of study. I would lend to reject this approach, 
however, because the costs of administration and data analysis to determine 
differences in costs would exceed the benefit the differentiation, 

I would op[ instead for a system in which ihe maximum amount of 
federal aid for students in academic programs would be based on the 
reasonable costs of providing either a Iwo-ycar of a four-year college 
education. Currently, the costs (not the price) of educating a student in a iwo- 
ycar institution is about $6000 per student and the average expenditure per 
student of a four*ycar education is over $15,0(K} per year. Some assessment of 
costs based on these averages, plus a component for living costs, would seem to 
be a fair way to set the ma^^imum federal aid per student. 

If the Congress wanted to encourage institutions to search for cost 
efficiencies, it could set ihe maximum federal aid below the cumenl average 
e5penditure figure. For example, the Congress might decide it was willing to 
provide federal aid up to $12,000 per student plus living expenses of $4,000. 
Thus, the maximum federal aid would be $16,000 and a student's family 
contribution would he subtracted from this figure. 
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In lay cm, the anumm of aid couid tm e%c^ tuhion etlser 
cosu of sue&dance that a lAvdasi faced. Thus for viitgally all imidoua in 
pabiic sector lastitutioos and mm stadcflti in private colleges the lystem 
wottld woft as it does today - aid wofltd be llmiled to Ttie cmly coitege 

ssttdema who would be treated differently under thli proposal would be u^tr 
middle income students ^tending t^ bighesi pHccd losUtBtkms. 

Sfitdems witb family incomes of $90^000. tOO.OOO. or more can currently 
qualify on the basis of financial imd for subsidized loans if they ane^ hl|^ 
priced private institutions. Under the piofHised eitpendittuie-baaed procedure* 
tiiese students might nrell no longer qualify for sttt^idiaced loans since their 
family contribution would exceed the maximum- f^ral aid atandaid. Thk 
s^ms to me to be an ai^riate ^Ift in federal policy. It is not clear that 
studoits from wealthy families should be eligitMe for subsidized loans if they 
chotw to go to the most expensive institutions, if they choose to live in a mom 
expensive dormitory or participate In the premium meal plan, I would 
certainly provide adequate levels of sonsubsidlzed loans like PLUS and SLS to 
these studems and their pairnts to help with cash flow problems, but would 
rather see in school interest subsidies reserved for studenu fmm more middle 
income circumstances, 

I do not want to overall this approach, however. The federal 
government can only have limited impact on the cost stnicture of higher 
education because It contributes a relatively small share of the total rrveoi^s. 
The responsibilities for cost containment ultimately must fall to tl» entities 
that provide the bulk of the funding. In the case of umkrigrsduat edi^ation, 
states are by far the largest provlctor of funds snd muA bear the bnint of 
respmsibillty for ensuring that institutions are not profligate, I believe a 
number of states are fulfilling that rcsponsibiUty. I would like to see funher 
efTons in this sltcu, including tying compensation of faculty more to teaching 
than to research, and encouraging greater use of technology to reduce costs. 

In the case of campus-based research, the federal government is the 
primary Kjurce of funds, snd could reasonably assert its leverage is this 
regard. Since the federal suppon of campus-bised research does nm fall 
mdcr the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee, and since this is nm my airs of 
expertise this testimony is not the proper place to address this issue at sny 
length, 1 will say that my view from a distance is that tightening down on 
niiat expenses are allowed for reimbursement will not solve the problem. 
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What is needed, instead, i« a review of ihc principles ihst midertle ihc 
ctmttH lysiem of federally supported research. Such a review should 
addresses the adequacy of ihc curreni system in funding facilities nei^Ss. U 
^ould also ask. in ray view, whether the e^lUhmcnt of a uniform rale of 
recovery for various categories of instiiutions wouK'. serve the naUon hciier 
than the current a^jproach of negotiated rates and the icmiiaii«i of expenses. 

The primary federal role In ensuring affordabiliiy must continue to rest 
wiih the system of student aid. Expansion of gnmt cligihility for the racm 
disadvantaged students is needed, as is providing the assurance to tten as 
eariy as the seventh grade that sufricicni aid will l>e availahlc when ihey 
reach college age. Enhanced support services arc also needed to help prepare 
studenU for college level wort^ and io incre&se iheir chances for degree 
compleUon. To address the middle income squeeze, more ad^u^e loan 
availabiliiy is needed for both parents and students, as are enhanced 
incentives for saving. 

! would pay for much of ihis expansion through reform of the current 
student loan structure, by: reducing the use of loans by students who arc least 
likely to bcncfii. providing a set of incentives for all participants in the loan 
programs to minimize federal costs, relying more on federal borrowing and 
nonprofit lenders to reduce federal costs, and providing a mechanism lhat 
helps ensure that all student borrowers have a full range of repayment 
options available, including income contingent repayment schedules, once 
Ihey complete their education. I am confident lhat the Congress will be 
addressing these and other issues in the upcoming reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, 

Mr Chairman, thai concludes my testimony. I would be pleased to 
answer any qucslions ai this time. 
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Chairman Ford. I would like to inform the members of the com- 
mittee that, as you probabhr know, chairmen of full committees are 
now elected by a secret hanot vote and a democratic caucus. What 
is happening at the moment on the floor is that our friend, George 
Miller, is being considered for Chairman of the Interior Committee 
and I would like to go and vote for George and I am sure that other 
members on my side would also. 

I don't want to interrupt this, however. I think what we can do 
is, if I could get somebody to at here while I run over and vote, I 
can (X)me back and we can continue without interrupting testimo- 
ny- 
Mr. GooDUNO. rU either go over and vote for you or run for the 
chairmanship, one or the other. 
Mr. Hayes. Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. Stedman. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES STEDMAN, SPECIALIST IN SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION FOR THE CONGRE^IONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Stedman. 'My name is Jim Stedman. I'm a specialist in 
Social L^lation for the Congressional Research Service. It's a 
pleasure to appear before you this morning to testify on higher 
education participation rates. 

Fm testifying on an analysis that I did for the subcommittee on 
the rates at which white, black, and Hispanic young adults, at dif- 
ferent income levels, were participating in otII^ in October, 1989. 
This effort is part of a larger series of studies that a colleague, Rick 
Apling, and I have undertaken to provide information for the reau- 
thorization. 

There are two major points that emerged from this analvsis. 
First, college participation is a comples phenomenon about which 
these census data can only offer some clura, and this table consti- 
tute, essentially, a first cut or first look. Second, in terms of col- 
lie particifwition rates, the experience of the black and Hispanic 
young adults appear to differ. As I will suggest later, much of this 
divergence appears to be awociated with suratantial differences in 
the rates at which Hispanics finish high school. 

For analysis of recent enrollment rates fo? different groups in 
the population, the Census Bureau, essentiaLy, is the primary or 
only source for national data. Please recog'iize that because of 
these data are derived from a survey of a sample of households, the 
are subject to a variety of sampling errors. Some of the differences 
you ^ in the table and the figure are not statistically significant. 
As a result, I would suggest that the most important information 
to take away from this table and figure are relationships, not spe- 
cific enrollment rates. 

rd also not that there should be a line on the table that indicates 
that due to rounding some of the totals may not equsJ the sum of 
the individual entries. Td also note that this table and figure are 
but one of may ways of ;>r»enting these data, and the most appro- 
priate way of doing that depends upon the question faN^ing asked In 
this instance, Vm focusing on the participation of 18- to 24-year- 
olds in general, defining them as comprehensively as possible. 
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What essentially does th^s figure siiggest? Well, it does show that 
in 1989, white young adults were substantially more likely to be 
enrolled than were either blacks or His^anics. For the 18- to 24- 
yearclds considered here, the white participation rate was 86 per- 
cent, while the black and Hispanic rates were 24 percent and 17 
percent, respectively. ... , ^ 

It's not surprising that these data also show that in general, at 
higher income levels, college wirollment rat^ are higher. This is 
most evident when highest and lowest inonne levels are comiNired. 
Approximately 17 percent of these 18- to 24-yeai>old8, and that 
would be looking at the red bar— with family income below $15,0(K), 
were enrolled in collrap in 1989. The enrollment rates of incomes of 
$^,000 or over was 56 percent Similar differences occur within 
racial and ethnic groups. , . , 

Race ethnicity does appear to interact with mcome m relatively 
complex ways to influence particii»tion rates. In the factors alone 
don't seem to explain the rates completely. Let me illustrate by 
considering black and liispanic rates separately. Analysis of the 
hlack emmlment rate yieltfa what appears to be Initially somewhat 
ambiguous r^ults. . r i. 

In general, it's not clear that the black rate» in each of these 
income ranges actually differed from white rates. At nearly all of 
the income ranges, the estimates are sufficiently similar that we 
can't say with <»Edfidence that the different^ are real and not a 
function of sampling errors. . , 

Further, at some of these levels, even if the diiterenoes were real, 
they're so small to be insignificant, I think, for policy purposes. 

Nevertheless, as already noted, in the aggregate, blacks enrolled 
at a significantly lower rate than whites. Twenty-four percent of 
black young adults versra 36 percent of white young adults. This 
might appear inconsistent, but it's largely explained by the fact 
that a far greater percentage of black 18- to 24-year-olds than 
whites are round in the lowest ina>me range, where enrollment 
rates were low. Fully 50 percent of black young adults are in that 
income range below $50,000 while only 20 percent of white young 
adults are in that income range. 

The overall picture with refard to Hisf^nics appears to be differ- 
ent. At every income level, Hisi»nic enrollment rat«9 were signifi- 
cantly below the white rates. In addition, the gap between the His- 
panic enrollment rate and the white rate was lai^r at the highest 
m^me lev«l than at the lowest At lew than $15,0{M) income, the 
white rate was slightly more than one and one half times as high 
as the Hisimnic rate. 

At $60,000 and over the white rate was more than two times as 
high. Thus, it appears that for Hispanics, higher levels of income 
didn't have the same positive affect on (»Ue®e enrollment rates as 
they did for whites. 

FHirther, the overall Hispanic experience seems to be different 
from that of whites, Hispanic rates, in general, trailed black rates 
at each income level. , , _x 

Although not shown in this table, or this figure, another factor 
the completion of high school is critical here. When one takes high 
school completion into account, many of the Hispanic differences, 
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if<^^ materialiaed, although there is still « 

siffwficant gap between Hispanic and^te rate^ "»ere is stiU a 

i« ^^'^ ftmction of the differences of the function 

Pletion, It suggests that there arTindeed value S^cuttSS^ tW 
data m avanety of ways. To take a look at the ^ue fromT^^ 
lihSS?*^"^- ^ data will be of asste^c^S yJ^STdS^ 

vl^Z^^rJ^""^^""^ EducatioiTArt Snd^Fd 

TlWk^iS^ questions you might have. * « °« 

[The prepared statement of Jam Stedman follows:] 
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Chairman Ford and other members of the Subcommittee on Poiatseeondaiy 
Education, my name is Jim Stedman. I am a apedaliat in social legialation for 
the Congreseiooal Sesearch Service. It is a pJeasure to appear before you iim 
morning to testify on hi^r education participation rates. I am testifying on 
analysis that I did for the Subcommittee on the rata? at which white, black, and 
Hispanic young adults, at different income leyels, were participating in college 
in October 19S9. This effort is part of a Isrgeriwries of studies a (^lleague, Rick 
Apling, and I have undertaken to provide information for the reauthorization 
of the Hig^tier Education Act by the 102d Congress. 

Attached to my t^timony are a table providing an array of specific 
enrollment particifmtion data, as well as a figure graphically displaying 
participation ratcj at different income levels for white^ black, and Hispanic 
young adults. 

There are two m^or points that emerged from this analysis of the October 
1989 participation rates. First, college participation is a complex phenomenon 
about which these Census data can only offer some clues, and for which the 
table and figure constitute only the initial look. Second, in terms of college 
participation rates, the experiences of the black and Hispanic young adults 
appear to differ. As I suggest below, much of this divergence appears to be 
associaved with substantial differences in the rates at which Hispanics finish 
high school compared to whites or blacks. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 

Before I offer a detailed discusfiion of my findings, some information about 
the characteristica of the data I used is necessary,^ For analysis of recent 
enrollment rates for different groups in the population, the Census Bureau is 

^An appendix tn this testimony provides additional details about these data. 
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^sentiaUy ihe onty source of natiooal data, in this ease unpuUlsl^ data from 
the October Current Po|Rtlation Surrey. Please recognise that, beraute 
ihma data are derived from a survey of a sample of households, they are sutiject 
to a variety of samfrting errors. Some of the diflbreoc^ you see in table 1 and 
in figure 1 are not statistically eignillcant.^ As a result, I would suggest that 
the mo«t Impariant Information to take away from this table and Rgure 
are relationahipts, not apedflc enrollment rates. 

These data show what percentage of 18 to 24 year olds were enrolled in 
college at a point in time-October 1989. Individuals in this age range who 
might have had some exposnre to college previously or, indeed^ have completed 
a degree at some level prior to October 1989 are not included. These data do 
not distinguish between individuals who had completed high school and those 
who had not. 

Further, my comments today apply to 16 to 24 year old primary family 
members, that is, persons living in a family related by birth, marriage, or 
adoption, which includes the person renting or owning the housing unit. This 
is the group for which income is reported in the Bureau's October Current 
Population Survey. This is not all 18 to 24 year olds, excluding some of the 
persons who would be considered independent of their parental families. 

Finally, table 1 and figure 1 show data for four family income ran^. The 
lowest income range-below $16,000-is only marginally above the poverty 
threshold for a family of four ($12,675 in 1989). The nmi income range- 
915,000 to ?24,999-*in conjunction with the tow^t range compnses the band of 

example, at an income of below $15,000, approximately 18 percent of 
whites were enrolled in ftrtober 1989 compared to 17 percent of blacks. This 
difference is not statistically significant 
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income in which atudenti are mcwt Hkely to be eligible for Federal nc^ed-based 
student aid. The third rang&-^,(KM) to $49,999^tmidl^ median family 
income for IMS ($34^10). The last income rangB-$60,0(X) and over-HTonstitutes 
what I would label an upper income range. 
PABnCIFATION RATES 

Table 1 and figure 1 show that, in October 1989, white young adults 
were rohatantlally more likely to he enrolled than wera either blacks 
or Hiapanics, For the 18 to 24 year olds considered here,' the white 
participation rate was 36 percent, while the black and Hispanic rates were 24 
percent and 17 percent, respectively. 

It is not surprising that these data also show that, in gi^neral, at higher 
Income levels college enrollment rate« are hl|^er. This is most evident 
when the highest and lowest income levels are compared. Approximntely 17 
percent of these 18 to 24 year olds with family income below 915|0(K) wvre 
enrolled in college in October 1989. The enrollment rate at incomes of $50,000 
and over was 56 percent. Similar differences occurred within each of the racial 
and ethnic groups. At incomes below ?i6,000, 18 percent of whites were 
enrolled; at incomes of $60,000 or more, the enrollment rate was 58 percent. 
The black enrollment rate at less than $15,000 family income was 17 percent; 
at $50,000 and over, the rate waa approximately 50 percent. For Hispanics, 1 1 
percent of those with family income leiis than Sl5,000 were t-nrolied in college; 
at the highest income level, 27 percent w^re enrolled. 

Race or ethnicity interacts with income in complex ways to inflnence college 
participation rates. Also, these factors alone do not appear to explain 
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enrollment rates. Let me illustriit© this by considering hlexk and Hispamc 
enrollment rates separate^. 

Analysis of the black enrollment rates yields wbrnt appear initially to be 
aon^what ambigumis results. In gmeralf H la not c^ar that the Uacdi 
ntm in each <tf these income nuoffBS BstmUfy ditSerod from white rates 
for those ran|F». At nearly all of the income ranges, the estimates are 
sufficiently simitar that we cannot asy with omfidence that tt^ diSerenc^ss 
between the white and lAs^ ^iroUment rates are r^ and not a fUnetion of 
sampling error. Further, at wme of these levels, ei«n if tlM difTereiues were 
real they are ^ small to be insignificant for policy purposi?^. Nevertheless, as 
already noted^ in the a|^gate, blacks enrolled at a significantly lower rate than 
whites-24 percent of black young adulta were enrolled; 36 percent of white 
ycHing adults were enrolled. At first blush this might appw inconsistent- 
potential^ little statistical difference between blacks and whites in participation 
rates across the various income ranges cooti^ated with a substantial difference 
in overall participation rates. It is explained largely by the f^ that a far 
greater percentage of black 18 to 24 year olds than tidiites were found in the 
lowest income range where enrollment rates were low. Fully 60 percent of these 
black young adults were in the income range below $16,000, while only 20 
percent of these white young adults were id that income range. These aspects 
of black enrollment rates are not a new phenomenon. A decade ago, grappling 
with similar data on October 1979 enrollment for dependent black and white 
hi^ school graduate which showed no differences at each ina)me level, the 
Census Bureau concluded, "[Tlhe data . , . are consistent with the hypoth^is 
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that the overall White^Blaek enrollment diflerencei for dependent hi^ school 
graduate derives largely from Mie^-White income diflerences.** 

The oviubQ picture with r^ard to Hispanics appears to be different. At 
every iaoom level, Hispanic anttdbaent ratM wctb algnlflcffmtly below 
the white rotes. In addition, the gap between the Hispanic enrollment rate 
an^ the white rate ww larger at the high^ income level than at the lowest 
At less than 91&,000 in^mie, the white rate was sU|^tly more than one and n 
half tim^ as hi^ as the His|Wiic rate. At $&0,(KX) and over, the white rate was 
more than two times as high. Tfanj^ it appears that, for Hispanlcs, higher 
levels of income did not have the same positive effect cm ooUege 
^irDllment rates as th^ did for whites. Further, the overall Hisjmnie 
experieim seems to be diflTerent from that of blacks. Hispanic rates in general 
trailed black r&t^ at e^h tncoi. level. 

Altboui^ not shown in the table or figure, anotto* factor^tbe completion 
of hi|^ i^ool-is relevant here. When one taices hi^ school completion into 
account, many of the Hispanic dif^eren^ tdentifled above no longer materialize, 
although the significant gap between the overall Hispai^c and white rat^ 
remains. This minimizing of the difTersnces la a function of the substantially 
lower percentage of Hispanic IS to 24 year olds who have finished hi|^ school 
(56 percent of all Hispanics in this age range) compared to blacks or whites (77 
percent of ail black IS to 24 year olds; 86 percent of all v^te 18 to 24 year 
olds). 



HJ^. Bureau of the Census. Current Ptqmlatlon Reports, School 
EnroUmmlSocial tmd Seonomie 0%aracieri$ticB of Students: October 1979, 
Series No. 360. 1881. p. & 
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1 trust th«9e data will be of aavistance in your deUbemtiona on 
reauthorizing tbs Higher Education Act. I would be pleased to respond to any 
questions you mi|^t have. 
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APPENDIX 

To calculate re^nt college par^pation rates of some M|^ot of the 
gooeral populatioa, one ie essentkdfy faced with a mn0B optifm: to use data 
firom tl^ Bureau of ti^ Census. T%eim]«tcurrent^of estimal^svailflble for 
thB Idnd of analysia I uiuiertocdL haro is provided by ti^ Ceimis Bureau's 
Octdber 1989 Current Populatim Survey (as yet unpuWsl^, The Current 
Population Survey^ in Oe^ber of eveiy surveys a aas^ of hmiaeboldfi. 
A boui^liold is s^le up of all (rf* the individuals living in a hwaii^ unit In 
recent years, between 50,000 azHl 60,000 sample luiuwdKdds bavo been used. 
From these gaxnjde survey data, natimial estimates are ^kulated by the Bureau. 
Tl^se estimates are sut^eet to sampling errm of various sorts* Not all of the 
diflbreneei shown in the table or the figure are statistically signifkant For the 
diffbrent^i I dte qiedflcaity in this testimony, there ie at le^ a 90 poicent 
certainty that observed difference are not a ftinction of sampling variability. 

These Census &treau data d^crbe enrollment in bii^r education, not 
postsecondaiy educatkm. EUirolbmnt in 2-y6ar eoUeges, 4-year ccdlegeSf 
univereities, or profiBssional schools is included; enrollment in programa at for- 
profit (proprietaiy) trecte «hools is not 

The 18 to 24 year old ^e range is the focus here because a bmad age range 
to lower the chances that differences are due to sampling erfors. Also, a 
m^lority of hi^ser echication students fall into that age range. Finally, the 18 
to 24 yrar old range is a staple of most analyses of college partidf^tion rat^. 

The only racial and ethnic groups for which these data are reported are 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics. These data have been justed to eliminate 
overlap between Hlspanics and ei^ier whites or blacks/ 

The Census Bureau reports family income data firom its Current Population 
Survey for primary &mily memben. Fami^ income consists of all nK)ney 
income, for example, wa^pes firom a job, dividends, or interest, for family members 
14 years of age or older for a recent 12 month period, A primaiy family is a 
group of two or more individuals living together and related fay birth, marriage, 
or adoption. This Camily also includes the person renting or owning the housing 
unit in which the fiEunily Uvbb. As a result, the data below apply only to 18 to 
24 year olds (1) w}^ are dependent family men:ibera, (2) wl^ have married and 
are living with a spouso, or (3) who are maintaining a hmssehold, but who are 
not married or are not living with a spouse. For the Srst group, the inomie is 
ihat of the parents; for the second and third groups, the income is that of the 
individual and spouse, if pr^ient Neverthele^, the data in the 'able and 
graphics below do not include a significant number of the individuals wi\o >n)u]d 
be considered independent of their parents, for examplet unrelat^ independent 
individuals sharing an apartment 



^For details on this ac^ustment, see Koretst, Daniel Trends in the 
Pastsecondary Enrollment (^Minorities. RAND, Aug. 1990. 
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In the taWe ord figure, fcmr ixkoim vongBB ere de«ribed-beIow $15,000; 
$16,000 to $24,999, $25,000 to $49,999; and $50,000 and over. Ih^ rangw 
wereditwenforanumlwofrwwixii. Importantty.rdativ^ broad range* help 
to reduce the degree of rtatiatii^ bsyn'OC^oD in thaw mirey data- Thetow^ 
Ineome range ma selected because it b only mwr^nsSfy above the poverty 
threshold for a fcml^y of four ($12,675 in 1W9). Tt^ nast income ranjp, in 
coi^juMtion with tlw loweet ras^ $spp&n to reflect Ote baiwl rf humne in 
which atudrala are mo«t likely to be ^^Me for Fetoial need4»»ed 
The $^,000 to $49,OT9 range repsewnto tl» middle incon» porlicm of the 
income epectnnn. Median foinily income in 1989 wae $84,210. The last iMome 
rax^ge shown constitutes what I wukl labrf an u^Jer incwne range. 

Thew data measure coll^ enrcdhi^t at a point in time, OctcAwr 1989. 
That ia, they show what porti<m of young adulti were enrdled at that Juncture, 
lljqr do not Indude those in ^ afB range who might have had aome e^^ 
to cdlegB previously or, ludeed, have completed a degree at some level. Further, 
the table and flgure include individuals whetter or Mt they have completed 
high school. 
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College Enrollment of 18-24 Year-Olds 
Income and Race/Etirniclty 
October 1989 



Ibtal 

Ail Rbc^s 

Totai (thouaamis) 20.482 

Percent in college 31 .7% 

White, Non-Hispanic 

Total ^tiousamto) 14.424 

Percent In college 35.6% 

Block, Non-Hispanic 

Ibtal (ttioiisands) 3.023 

Percent in college 23.8% 

Hispanic 

Total (thousands) 2,347 

Percent In college 16.6% 



Bel^w 
$15,000 

5.352 
16.8% 



2.697 
18.3% 



1.388 
17.0% 



1,059 
11.4% 



$15,000- 
24,099 

3,258 
21.1% 



2.184 
21.9% 



531 
25.0% 



448 
11.4% 



$25,000- 
49,999 

6,388 
33.2% 



4.976 
34.2% 



698 
28.3% 



537 
27.7% 



$50,000 

and over Unreported 



4.052 
55.9% 



3,573 
57.8% 



177 
49.5% 



155 
27.t% 



1.431 
36.0% 



989 
40.4% 



233 
27.9% 



148 
16.9% 



Note: White and blacJc data have been at^isted to make the ttHse radal/athnk: categories mutuaOy exclusive. 

Source: CRS esttmates b^ed on unputAshed data from the Oct 1^9 Current Poputatton &jrvey by itta Census Bureffii. 



Higher Education Enrollment Rates of 
18-24 Year-Old Primary ftmlly Members 

October 1989 

Percent of 18-24 Year-Olds Enrolted 
60% 




10%- 



Total 



Below $1S,0(X)- ^5,000- $50,000 

$15.00) $24,999 $49,999 and over 
Family Income Level 

Souna: CR9 MttnstM biMd on Omnw ftintrnMi. 
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Mr. Hayes. The next witness is Peter Smith, a former member of 
this committee and well-known friend of mine. 
Please go right ahead, Pete. 

STATEMENT OF PETER SMITH, DIRECTOR, COMMISSION ON RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES FOR FINANCING POSTSECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, it's nice to with you again. 

I am going to take the opportunity now in the next 5 minutes to 
introduce the subcommittee to the Commission in which I current- 
ly direct the Commission on Responsibilities for Financing Post^- 
ondary Education to teU you the priorities we have picked and tell 
you why. It bears direwdy on the subject of last week's hearing and 
this week's hearing alw. 

Let me begin by saying that I know you took trotimony frt?m two 
individuals last week, Mr. Scott Hughes and Ms. Qu^l France. I 
would tell you that the information they were reporting, that as 
far as I understand they understand, I'm sure, based on the work 
they did for the National Association of College University Busi- 
ness Office. Two reports that they have put tc^ther on the evolv- 
ing demography of the work foree and the impact of demography 
on collie cost, I think is the best current census that exists. A 
broad range of information that should be very useful to this Com- 
mittee as it looks out over the next 8 to 5 years; 4 to 7 years, what- 
ever it is for the reauthorization. 

Our Commission's purp<^, really, is to look at the year 2000 and 
beyond and to make recommendations to this Congress within 2 
years on how and if the responsibilities for financing Postsecondary 
Education ought to be r^tructured. We have ch«sen two priorities, 
first, is what I would say is the large area of school to work transi- 
tion or how to better int^ate an education, not only at the sec- 
ondary and immediate Postsecondaiy level, but the life long learn- 
ing with the needs of the work force and the workplace workers 
throughout their lives and the second is the general question of af- 
fordability, that is plaguing everybody not simply middle income 
families, but everybody. 

The findings that we are operating ofT of, and I will just run 
through them briefly, because I think it sets up an imperative that 
takes the question of not only quality of what we do with young 
people or adults when we get them in our institutions. The move- 
ment from being an affair of the heart, what got me involved in 
the next 25 years. 

It appears to me that the situation of the work force, workplace 
and the demography is that you put them together is that, we will 
have slow growth in the workforce in terms of adding to the work- 
force over the next 10 years, but with a corresponding low turnov- 
er. In other words 80 percent of the people in the workforce today 
will be in the workforce in the year 2000. That will be followed by, 
from what I can tell, continued slow growth and the birth rate has 
gone up a little, but it's going to be followed by a period of high 
turnover, because in fact, all the people who are roughly my age, 
or a little bit younger now, the baby boomers are going to be leav- 
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ing the workforce the further out you go into the twenty first cen- 
tury. 

So you are going to have slow gxxiwtli coming into the workforce, 
but with a high turnover going out and the quality of skills ne^ed 
to do th^ jdbs being created will have in the process changed dra- 
matically. We can prqject it right now, that tte jcAxi that are going 
to be created in the next 10 years alone, are going to require sig- 
nifkantl^ higher and more specific skills at the postsecondary 
level. 

I believe they are going to cluster disproportionately, and what 
we would currently call the first 2 years of postsec»ndary educa- 
tion, the commtmity or technical coU^ area, wl^ther or not those 
institutions or other institutions or priority institutions speak to 
them. But when you put these forces together what you have about 
15 vears out is an increasing rate of people leaving the woiikforce 
with not a huge infusion of peoi^e to follow them to replace them. 
Unlera we dramatically change the qiiality of what we do in our 
vwrkforc^, in our education and re-education program for people in 
the workforra, we will literally have a skill drop. 

For the first time in our history we could face the potential to 
export jot» or import workers, not because we've been out compet- 
ed in the marketplace, but b^use we have failed to do a better job 
of bringing young and older students to the workplace^ to the work- 
force, mrough education retraining — well equipped for the jobs we 
hold. As welooked at it, the Commission felt that the workforce — I 
would call your attention to the interplay, we talk about demi^pra- 
phy and the diversity of Uiis omntrv and what we have to do al^ut 
it. We do have to act on it. I know tkis Committee knows it. 

We talk about the information revolution, we talk about the 
global ea>nomy, but I would urge you to (X)nsider thc^ three 
things t(^ether, because what the changes in demc^aphy are 
doing in this country, are raising expectations on the part of the 
people, in terms of who's (^min^ in and who we've got to do a 
better job with. The bottom line is, they're increasing numbers of 
students that we have not done the kmd of job with we should 
have done and must do in the future. 

The implications of the information revolution are that more 
people have higher expectations of what thev should and want to 
expect fron. our higher educational sjrstem. whether they are the 
parents of student or students themselves of all ages. People be- 
lieve that they deserve more than what they are currently getting 
in terms of quality, access and persistence. 

The consequences of the global eranomy are that the risk of fail- 
ure and the consequences of our failing; to educate our workforce 
have gone way up. We can no longer skim and turn suc^:essful high 
school graduate and other people who have come out of h^h 
school through our workforce taking our talented and throwing the 
rest away. Tra not saying that was a plan on anybody's part but it 
is in skimming and churning, that is what has hai pened in the 
workplace. What the demographics and the ea)nomics of the situa- 
tion suggest is that we can no longer afford to do that. 

The kind of recommendations, and I know you want to hear 
about nontraditional as well as traditional students, and I will re- 
spond to your questions. We are validly not involved, as a Commis- 
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sion, in the reauthorization^ having said that and we are merely 
looking out to the 2000 and beyond. If there is any, as you go 
through this process, if you ^e questions that you believe, or would 
like to have looked at in a longer term, our Commisdon is r^idy to 
h^ thc^ and to try to build them into our work plan and to cor- 
respond. 

(%viously if you believe we can be useful to you on a question by 
question basis, or I I would be happy to. I hope ^t you will 
look at, especially to regards to nontraditional students the follow- 
ing things. R^ardless of what you hear from the Department of 
Education or from staff or from anyone elw, and Ym not imputing 
rootivas at all, but if there is a general set of mind, that in fact, we 
make provision for part-time or nontraditional studenta. 

When you are out at the other end of the system it doesn't feel 
that way at all. Whether you are a displaced homemaker, or a 
worker trying to come back to school, or a poor black, or a Hispan- 
ic worker it doesn't matter. If you are part-time or on welfare, or 
in a JTPA Pn^ram, or on food stamp®, or with child care aiwi in- 
volved on other kinds of those situations, when you try to get 
PELL money or you're trying to get financial aid money, all of 
those other pieces of your life are natively affected. 

I would tell you if we are serious about moving nimibers over 
here, what we have to do is begin to break down the walls between 
those programs. What we have to do is allow a person to be on 
JlPA, maybe get a little welfare money, not lorae their food 
stamps, hold on to their child care and still be able to go to school 
too. Now, that should be very attractive to you, not bureaucratical- 
ly politically, because youVe got big constituencira out there, but 
financially because there's big bucks in those prc^^rams. I think we 
can, not only without undoing the purprae of them, can challenge 
Postsecondary Education to do a different and a better job, and the 
job that needs to be done. We can use some of those existing re- 
source to do it. 

With that, ril slow down and cool off and take any questions you 
have. It's nice to be with you. 
[The prepared statement of Peter Smith follow^:] 



■V.) 
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TSeTntOliY OF 
%HB HQKQRABLB PSTER SKITH 
fiXBCOTZVB DHlBCTOft 
n^TZQli^ COMKlSfllOH OV THB Mfl50HSIBILITIBS 

yoa TOoojciHo i»osTSECoin>aRY si>ucm?joh 

B870BS 

THS StmcOMMITTKB ON POSTfiSCOimaRT BDUCA^rZOH 

OF THE 

CQMMI¥T£S OH SDVCATXON 2lHD ZABOft 
v. 8. H0U8B OF SJIPRSS2STATIVB6 

w&fismoTov, D. e. 

TBI7S8D1Y, K&7 », 1991 
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yzsDZsas ksd ikalxsis oh TSS WCSRDLlCar 
COLXiSSM BHD FAKXLZB8 70S YSkS 2000 



TMtis^By X»7 Boa- Vototr Snitu 
Bef or# SOU90 avboomiittM ob 
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TSR WQRKPIACS IK ZOOO r flUfOZSOa 

Xm ai^ vchool graduates vill d^clitie for tlie nmxt acvax&l 
yaKra and thmn begin a smll incxMsa lata in th« docada. Tha 
o^ralX gzwth of tho voric forca will be 29 aillion positions abova 
the rata of r^laceaant. SLotcsgT C ^fflTH Qg yas cqprnmr, 

2* 80% of 3PO0 vorJcfmxa is on the jc^ today. LOW TURypTCR. 

3* All age coborta in tba work force vill be a&allar aitcept 
for the 39-54 baby boom ^'Isulgo*. P^DUCTIVJp3;Y p P floy Apfffl 

4« White voaan and minority i&an and woman vill conpriaa oviar 
80% of the vorkforca growth* iyCFFft5I»*C qiygRSiT^. 

JfTft ffF^^^fl WQFrLH IM 2Q0Q - riHUiyCS 

1. Steady ahift tnroughour the decade away fros 
clerioal/mutuaX and towarda txainod *Xnw:ct<*/e" worker*. Hat 
effects growth in aasMiate Degree and Tec^mlcal jol»# growth in Bk 
and above jobs and upgrading of other joba and aectora to fiA laval. 

mCREASIHQ RPgCATlOH Aim flKTT.T, LCTKLS DEMAtmH), 

3« Balam^e between Ba and BA holders at about 23% will be 
naintainad. m RcoHQHXg markist for iscssxsn iw BX TOLOgRfi. 

3. Of the one in U worker* wbo will be diaplaoed in the 
1990 'a^ 1/3 won't otuBo back and 1/3 will tak^ jote at lower wagea. 
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a 

thoro ara tJirao conclu&ions that this work torem and jol» 
Aklll« Inforution stipport* 

Flrot, the 9lQv grovth and cb&nglng coiq>Mitian of tha irork 
tovm revemlm a 0ig ^nobln In filling tli« skill/tiroductivlty gap 
loft in the iraJto of tha boomr Ibulgs* ire sniat raplaoa rttiriag 
voxtara vith highar Bkilled vorXani to aaat tha new akill 
reguiraaanta. 

second, tml#aa •duoatlooal rMulta ioprova in taraa of hotb 
ooalitsr and atudent persistence up to the Asaooiata Oegraa loval, 
thla vill load to a structural labor i^ortaga aa low akin 
roplacasanta fail to meet the asarging higher sUll dananda 
gasaratad by nov job craation . 

Finally, the projactad eduoatioii/akill gap cuta nogativaly by 
raoo and gendar againat tt- aswrging labor forco education profile 
if ourrant persistence and completion rates hold* 

ESB3SD.* Bigh^o- standards in high school and tha fir at two yeara of 
collage^ higher oo&plotion ratea^ training oi^ oducation 
os^portunitias through life, diaplaood vorfcars prograos. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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1. Tha bavic living •Ituation for toarican obildrM 1» 
changing. By 2000, 47% of mil houfifiholda vlll 3?o eiUiftr •Ingle 
paront (15%) or non-family (32%) 1 over on* of fow ohiliStran vill bo 
bom to an unaarrirt TOthor; two of three will have a vorUng 
wither; and ovor 70% will not bava IJvod in a cootlnuoualy intact 
f«aily. lamCCLfiAR ZBXILY IS ctl? qks of se torai. sopsmo ij } Mg^^- 

2. Tlje atruoturo of poverty la changing; children living in 
fenale-beadad bou»ahold» are at tho graateat rlcX of being ikw of 
any group. CHILDRg? ARB thk pff pR TQpj^y. 

3. Continuad inroBs atagnaticHi in idddle lowr incoaa 
faailioa vill incraaao tboir paxcaived and roal inability to afford 
highar education^ ?aaiiias and students currantly fund betw«an 25 
«nd 30% of tho coat of collega. Over 60% of all otudanta would naed 
»o»a foTM of financial aid to atlond if vo continua to use cimrant 
aostaiaptions about ability to pay. Xtddi ^ i»coks psople are liOS T^ 

4. If current trenda continue, tha gap betvvan fiaminga for 
bigb achool graductos arid collego graduatoa will continue to 
iner easa. 

5. Tbore is a direcrt and ascondlng ralatiomrtiip botvccn incojoe 
and educational porseveranca and betv«»n ©ducationai leval and 
incoaa oarcad. 
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4 

1* Ovw th9 last thirty yMn^ tlie poverty elustmr has ahiftod 
froa tbo «Id«rly to «ii^rl« par#nt faMiii«« vith cbildm. JUthou^h 
tZi*r« Is still AH cstorsoM ai^unt of foar andL anatloty about tba 
f iaaneial oonMquoxteaa of aging, Uio oxiatiiif crabiAatiovi of ooclal 
Mourity becMifits, panaioM, aaaatSi and aarningfl hmvm liftad t}>a 
el4arly coUactivoly out of poverty ana put ohildran in thair 
placa. Ttia aingla groatoat roaaon for tKia ia tha inability of 
aingla parent fajailiao to juggle econoalc aitd family oonsidexatiom 
auceoaaftilly* 

2* Aa tt#o*«forkar cmiplaa evolvad, vagos atagnatad bocsauaa of 
tba traaandoua grovtn In tna vork foroe, but atai^arda of living 
continued to incrtaaa bacauaa sora money vma costing into tba 
bouaaHold. Middla olasa faailiaa are faallng tba pinc^ bocauaa over 
tina iiicoma lairala began to stagnate^ laading to a daclina in 
^irobaaing povor. if vagea continue to atagnata, collaga 
af fordability vill bocxTsa an increasingly big problas for siddla 
incom faadliaa* 

3. Tbars ia m vicioua circle in Which educational failure 
drivea lower family inc^sMi; in vMcOi there ia a growing gap betvoen 
the earning cnpaoity of paqpla vitb a hi^ eohool or a college 
devrae; in nhioh inoreaaing nuabera of poor Asarioana are going to 
be coning into our ach<H>la and the yoth force; and In which nev 
jobe are going to require higher akill iev«la. 
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A national policy vhioh Addrassos th9 9rovin9 n«acl of niddla incostt 
tmsdli9» for fliiaxieiAX nlief; of poor tanillM for finooclal 
support for childrvn; of •l«cBant«ry mn4 Mcondary studcuit* for 
bighar standards and bsttsr rssults; and of postsscondary sducatioa 
for vork foroo/vorkplaco and liftlon^ loamlng programs for adults. 
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tt cumnt trondfi ccntlnuQi 

1« Traditlooftl •nrpll^ents vill drpp |^ odq million. Any 
9roiirtl& vill be driven by Increasod cnrollM&ttf of voaetn^ 
minor it ie«, and pvoplc over tMrty fiva. Hotel dftmograpliically 
driven projactioiui ara hiatorically lass (iptliftiatio tlMoi actual 
azurollsentA. vanioiJMEstTS PROJggrm lhvet. fiLtcarrLy armgR. 

2. Collega expansea vill taka a higher percantaga of family 
iQooma for both private (currantly 311) &nd putolio (ourrontly S%} 
collegaa* O OfiTS TO FAKTLISS AWP STUnmTfi WILL tKCRKxqig . 

3. There vill be a ccnatent dollar incxeaae par FT8 in mllege 
coate and the proportionate eharee taken by oampatlng enpandituMa 
and income e<mrcea trill not have chimged. EXPHwditork PAarrg^fS ^ 

MOy PMJTO TpP TO CHAHGE. 

4. Finanolal aid vill grov faater than inflation, bat not aa 
tMMt aa tuition and faea. f iMAKCtAL aiq ASgiST ^fpgg vti^ P»g^T tfB 

8« EnrollMHt vill eontintia to be GSP aaneltive, T tW PQQ^^QI g 

the ecenario fm 20QO Im hasy beoauae ttxitioM are aenaltiva 
to enrollmente vhioh, in turn are aaneitive to the damogrc^hy and 
the eoonoaqf . In eddition, vea fcan ed atate eofmoaiw may veil vi^kon 
etate ^<wovt for eoCh o l a re h l p e and pnblio Inatitxitione. Collegea/ 
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b«cauM thmy mru Mtw« iMtitutloiui^ tiava novlMrv to blda Uhmn it 
caoM to Hvljig moftrnf^ tmlo«» th«ra an oignif leant chAngeB, thaxm 
vill bo iMxouin^ pressim to otiift oostn to atiMlaixto tSirough 
tuition inoreAMa ^urifig th« docado. Tha only sura way arouzid thia 
w«BtiiaIity la prograa and coat cixttl^ at tba institutional law! 
a»d incxeaaad anrollMnts to ajovad tha ranaining &mtM aoroaa a 
tazoadar atiidant toaaa. 

iDoantivoa, Bodela, and 'aoftwira** to pull collagaa tovorda 
n«v ollontalaa, diffarant aarrioa dalivary pattona, and rcaourca 
raallooation atrataglaa. Targotlnf of national raaouroaa and policy 
inoantivea to rainforoa hi^jptiar atandaxda, bottar raaulta^ and 
akficourage and soo'-traditional rarollaonts* 
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AZSCUS8Z0H OF fBB CQSISEQUBHCBS Qt 
DElfOCERASSZC ZBmOAXZCaf 
AHD SeapQKZO CB»S6B8 
VCai FOSTfiEOOHCOJlX EDDCSTZOB 



T«»tltto&y by soa. V«tw Smith 
B«f or* BOOM fiubcoiBBLltta* «b 
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I. TSB FORCES AT 

Xudi lias beao inrlttw about th« drautlo chaBgoa io AmaricaQ 
dosograi^y^ tli9 informtlon rovolution, and tbo oiaargimoa of a 
global QCODomy* Tak^m alitgly, eadh of thesa changaa la liavlag a 
slgnifioant ispact on Ai^xican aooliity, cmr pr^liciaa/ and our 
Inatitutiona. Zt is tha <M>llaotiva ispaot of tbe^ threa for^:^, 
boyever* that naoda graatar recognition aod undaratandii^. SOlSilQII 
tocreithar t^av ara trflnfffpr^lnq tllfl l^^ld flgffWrt fiCCial_flPfl 
aducational, infltitutl^ns. charaiina tha oontaxt K^th^ V^9^ 
Lnst^pit ions operate ^ Whan tba aiurrounding world obangoa 
aarglnally, institutiona can adapt by altaring program in response 
to tbe cbajages* &ut vban it obangaa radioally^ inatitutlona isuat 
raoast tbair aarv^icaa .^nd raorganiza tbair raacmroea to aerra tba 
oh&ngad reality. That la tha challanga facad by touch of Amarloan 
poataacondary education today. 

Tha dyaaaic Lsp&ct of thaaa thraa forcaa on cur educational 
and aoolal inatitntiona/ tha work pla<^, and tha family la 
triggaring a naed for aiftraordinary cbanga in tha atructura and 
cratant of odiioational and aooiaX aorvi^s. Policy laaXera and 
adroln 1 atratora nuat nove boycxsd naraly racogniaiog of theaa forces 
to aaaassing thair collsctiva iapact if thay hope to loaka tha 
nacaaaary statutory, policy i and regulatory changaa. 

Lat'a raviev tha bidding. 
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osKOGSuamt as bid to skdqciko aot CHUxancHC 

rhm face of ASMurlea is ctw^ing. fim mr% qQttin^ steadily oldar 
and ttora athnioally divarM. Projactlona show timZ vhiXa by tte 
year 2000 tlie overall labor torn will hava i&oreaaod/ only tba 
baby-booMTO (35-94-yaar-olda) vill hava IztcrMaod tbalr abara of 
tba total labor forca«(l} Bqpially aignificant, by t:lia year 300O 
three oat of every tirm nev vorkors vill bo orn-Anglo aisd 50 
porc&nt vill be either Hispanic or blac^.(2} Botb tr«aids have 
anoti&oas signiiTicanca for aooial, educational, and aconoolo policy* 

%M Anerlca ages, our professional and elcill bases ago also* In 
real ten&s, this neans that over 80 pero^t of tbe vork force 
projected for the year 2000 is already on the j<^. Eo^loyere eifiply 
canaot coatimie their traditional vortplaea px-ectices and rasaaln 
cooopetitive in the tventy*f iret century. In the past, vhen the vozic 
force vas largely ssale and geographloally etable^ tt^ployere <»ald 
take a tflf faront vlev* There ware more pec^le entering the votIc 
force than vara needed which allowed for flXinalng the mora talented 
people for tap poeltione and letting the rest find their ovn 
eoployxMnt level. 9lth secretarial and other lomx level jc^^ it 
mm cheaper and easier to deal irlth high levels of attrition than 
to train and retain young workers for the l(mger tano. Theee 
practices — sXlming for highly skilled labor and churning for the 
lower Shi 11 levels — ware toletrable in an environssent where the 
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aXillA of t^a tatls«r wxm ii^^lar %o tisa •kills noed«d by son 
and Whore thora mm a ready supply of mw labor •vory y«ar« 

But tlio tlsiM ore changijig, irith « highly Bobil« akillad vork 
£oro«, incTAAaijigly cot.^Xm atcili damajnda aarsS aophiatlcat^ %rorlc 
organisAtiona, and wrkmrm say puraua aight or sora diffarant; 
jobs or o<xaQ>atioM during tlioir vorX lir#«. In thia oontaxt, tiia 
aging of Aaerica, vhon combined vitA tho divoraif ioation of tha 
work force, haa serioua is^licatioiva for both cnir eduoational 
ayatoQ and our ability to ratrain and ratool tha work foroa* 

Baoauiie of thia changing denograi^hy, w naad not only do a 
battar job, but a diffarant job for our ohildran. iLsidst a rata of 
cbanga that socks our traditional notion of pr<)paring children for 
tba vork forca of tha futiira, our danography as a nation and tha 
background of young peopla antaring kii^argarton ara changing 
radically* An incraafiing percantaga of the youth who vill soka up 
our work forco in the yaar 2000 heva not prospered in our social 
servicas and our schoclss tha rural poor and ^thnlo ainorities. 
When coffiblnAd with tha agin^ of the vork forca, this demographic 
diversity brings us to a unique somant in our history. Kore than 
ever before, a failure to ediicate all of our childron well trill 
affect our aocial, civic, and «jconomic capacity in the years ahead. 

Thaso deaograpbic shocks are cxeatlng severe nev pressures on 
families to raise children veil, on social »arvicas to succeed vith 
families and children, on schools and colleges to do a far better 
Job, and on employers to coiaplotely roth ink th^ir human r« source 
develops^mt and retraining strategies. 
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But thm d«mgn^ip cbA&fM liav« « f iiwiciiai midm u Mil. Am 
AMttQptlcm tba^ tn^r^ wtll hm m «t«Adily lucirauiiiiff nuiobw of fom^ 
vorkttn financing ths mtvIcm anS •tructUTM of govarnmant Im 
outdatAd. As th« ratio of Mrviea bonaf iciarlM and racipianta to 
taacpayara narz-ova, va auat find nav vaya to fund and atntctura 
critical govwzxrant fkxrognx&a* Xf va fail to aducata a produotiva 
tranty-firat eantury voxlt form and oitiaanry, ow tax revenuw 
%riXI daclina idiila tha neod for aooial a^irvioaa vili incraaaa. Bat 
avon if vm auccoed, va faea an unavoidabla phoica betvean 
tinderfundlng gcvcmsent iirograms and ratHlnXing, reatruoturing^ and 
Inprovlng thca* 

Daopite dranatic Is^ovananta in aasa araaa, tha facta rasoain 
that tha pooor and athnic sinority populaticna * ohancaa for auccaaa 
in our aociaty ara aavaraly oofq>roniaad. Wa auat auccaad with §x x 
children, not only bacauao it ia bimanely right, bat alao bacauaa 
it ia aconomlcally and aocially nacaasary. ffithoot a husan raaouroa 
policy that saxiAiaaa ovary peraon^a capacity, ra vill not bo abla 
to support tha atructure of govamaant aorvicaa va hava boilt ovar 
tha laat SO yaara, nor vill va ba abla to omtinue our leadorahip 
in tha Intamational aoonomlc arana* 

If v» fail to raapcmd appropriataly and affectivaly to tha«^ 
thaaa txanda poaa a long tara thraat ta tha acono&ic and aocial 
viability of jyscrican damcracy* Our conatitotional guarantaaa of 
righta and tha acparation of povar batviMD tho brancbea of 
govamvant ara tha akaletal atrwtura of diMcracy. Ktt our 
lifablood^ our haart and soul, ia tha proaiao of c^iportiinity, tha 
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conviction that lit* can 1^ issprovmd^ vhwn that droaa dias for an 
individual, his or bar futuro im i&periled, wban it diM for an 
incxMfling mnsbGr of our eitisana, not only ia tba promise of 
darocracy corroded, hut tha institution itMlf is tlireat<med. 



THS GLOBAL ECONOMY: THE KNOICLSSXSS/WAGE CYCLE &KD PRODUCTIVITY 

Taken alone, the challenge poned by tho dlvaraif ication of our 
socioty tranalatas to a long and cos|ielling agenda of vork that 
amat bo accoiq;>Iiobad* put t&o picturg ia furtner coippl^ffatad py t:l|^ 

^ Imm ffor ad^catio n and aaoalating tha cmaooruanfffta failura. 
Kov, auddenly/ doing aa well aa our parants did ia not enough* Ka 
have to provldo a dif farant and a bottar oducation for all of our 
leamara than w<e have hiatorically for our "beat and our 
brightaat** (3) Tho ctollonge has become to do bottar tlum ov«r vith 
childrw vh« va have failed in tha paat. 

Tbera iM a long history of jobs chasing lov vagaa in A&arica* 
ona has only to re&assbor tha woolan mills in Hav England* In less 
than 150 yaars, thoy evolved from pris^ innovations in Industrial 
t^chnigua that drew on a s-eady work force of vo&m and children to 
decaying holke of mptf buildings . &s the knovledge vaa oreatod, 
it Gould bo eaqportod, done draper elaavhare where coste weren't eo 
high« The job lose in tha early port of this OMtnry vae rtigional. 
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vitliin oiir borcSars. Hov, tHAi^ to tj)« information mvolution, thm 
loss i» Intiumational to tMrd cmd foiirth vorld oountries wh«r« 
p«oplo vorH for a fraction of thQ wagaa dooanded in taarica. 

As tho cyclo has gono international, it Has alao gainod a n^ 
aiaan^ion - productivity* Lov vage^ are no longar tho sola kay to 
cos^titi^wiOM in tha globai emnomy. A knovlad^/vage cycle tHat 
usad to taka 100 yaara now has ]bean reduced to juat a tew y0^r«. 
Consoquantly, tha Xoys to coi^titlverveaa no longer ra\^Iya ai^ply 
around the coat of goods aiKl vagoo. Now thay inoli^ cocqpoteoca, 
infon&ation, and productivity aa veil* Aa harahall and Broc9c 
points out in **ATOrica'B OStolca*, tha high parforuanca mrXplaoo 
trill draatically reduca tlio tiisa butwaan knovledga craatlaa and 
isplementation, totally changing tha equation for auMaaa tha 
daflnition of coaipatitlvenaaa. 

As a raault, our achoola are being praasurad to baccwa high- 
parforsanca laaming aitca. A draMtically battar education vill 
be necessary for our futura aconoaic and social auocaaa. First ^ va 
noad to radaf ina tha boaioa; juat vhat it la that va aaqpoot avary 
young parson to knoir by tba tiam thay leava hi^ ac^iool, or tha 
tanth grada. Zn ah^trt, thay*v« got to knov koto, a lot man. 

iraxt va mad to do a far bettar joSi at aducatlng for tha 
highly technical joha of tha futura* Sdhoola mat telng atudanta 
to a far hl^rhar laval of teohixlcal cos^wtanca bafora graduaticm. 
And achoola and aa^loyara sust craato and maaaga af factiva school- 
to-vork tranaiti<m programs that includa axplioit cumnaotloos 
batman tha knovledga that atudanta aoquiro and tha tasks thary ara 
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afisi^n^ In th« prlvmte sector. Finally, tli«ra M0dm to b« m 
Ilfftloag varaioa of ^school-to-^vork traiuiitloii" through vhloh 
maters of tho wrk force aro continually ro«4ucated and upgraded 
throughout thsir IIvosp 

!Q>o glcdbal sconomy has changod tho rulos, and education liM 
at tha com of tha nev ralaa. A radaflnltion of tho hamicm, higbar 
and toattor techaical skillfi for all leamars, the ability to laam 
thrragtout lifa, and an ongoing u^ool-^tc^wzk tranaition program 
ara oritioal alasienta if jtoerieana ara goiter to prosper undar tha 
nay rulaa, 

against tl^ae iaparativi^ M piaca currant rocord and our 
avolvlog population and studant body. JUst oa tha damnd for altills 
la inoarmasing, vs ara fac^ vith Inoreaaing populations of young 
paopla tfith tftoi m hava not baon suecassful historioally* in 
additimf vs ara facing daolinas in our hiatarioally succassful 
school and voracar populations. If va fail to suecasd %ith our 
4iv«rsifying studant body and vorlcforca, Amarloa faces tha prospaet 
of losing jobs to othar oountrias*-not becausa of loir vagaa, but 
bacausa VB*ve b«aa out^aduoatad, oat-thought, ax^ out-oosopated* 

lha consaguazicas of failure in thasa svaapstaJcea ia tha 
national security issua of tha tvanty-f irst cantury* 
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THE IKFOKMMIOK RETOUntoN: SPRXM)tKG THB POWER 

Deao^raphic txei)d9 are changir^ thm tmcc of hmmriem and thm 
global oeonoay is changing thQ rulos for •ccQOoio vuccms and thd 
consoquoncoa for aducatlcmal failure, but tJbia InfonDatim 
revolution l» tho catalytic agent for cX*^qm in mir siioiety* Toe 
of tan vo thlAk of thB inforMtioo ra^lutlon in tan« of thm 
hardwaro and technical Innovationa tliat It haa craatad. Thiu ia thm 
*"fituff, tuo nav tui tgs va can do, ijntaractlv« taltcraaunic^ticma, 
hl^li apaai; ooz^tera, gemtic anginaari^, uaar'*fria&dly 
aoftvara timt l^ta people bonk without aaaing a tellarf or a banir 
for that nattar* 

But the itiforMtloB ravolution Ib gg much iib out fihfrrtfftn^ tht 

g yp^fft fl t l gna and n Ui . tudea of p flOP l n a s i t le about flhamrijtg 
CflPftCltyt Thla ravolutioo In axpectatlona, while aubtlar and hardar 
to pinpoint, im equally if not mora aignlficant than the hardvara 
that craatod It. Wa are In the aid*t of a dynamic equation of 
change In which fcnovlodga creation is generating new axpectationa 
and thoae new expectationa ara, in turn, driving inatitutional 
change of a very high ordar. 

&a Ifflorlca ruahoa from an Infonaation-poor society to an evor 
acre Informt ion-rich aociety, we »uat undamtajid the inaxorabla 
preasure that abuivlaiiv inforsuition la placing on people 
inatitutiomj to bdbavo dlffarantXy. Inforaation, la this caoe, ia 
data, oorvicos^ tochniquoe, nawa, and applioatlona* Tnetituui^ma 
historically have bean the tranalatora of Infon&ation to the largar 
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society, toking vti«t is scarce, organiglnq it, And saving It 
available to a larger imblic. In &n inforaation-poor sociaty, tho 
institution stands betvoon tba consiucor axid the kno^isdge* But in 
tha rising tida of abundant infori&ation, praviously scarca 
rasouroGS become coscson. And the role of institutions la redof inad, 
aoc^tiaaa in degree,, soaati&os In totality. 

Abundant inforsation has a poverful and inbenuitly 
decentralizing affect on both tho povar and tha structiira of 
InHtitutiona and organizations in a daosooracy* Mora people Jcnov 
acre and can do trore than ever bafore. The role of instltutiona 
changas as ihay search for the nav *'Hcarca* cotmnodity^ And people 
become fnstrated vith feme of institutionalized power that thay 
perceive is no longer serving tham appropriately or veil, tn the 
lav^ health, and education fields • just to nasa a few - the 
expectations of the clients are changing in fundamental ways. 

Paralegals conduct research and people s^liate rather than 
litigate their divorces in an increasing nuabers of cases* Koot 
leamara are not under 22 axid they do not cos^lete college In tvo 
or four years* They are lifelong learners* And tha vellneso 
Bovessent is groving as people spend more tisie and energy cus the 
Xoys to staying healthy^ radically challenging the vlav of taedlcine 
as the profession of illnotm* 

Abui^ant information meana sajor chaiyge for domestic husan 
resource developisent policy In general a^^d for postsecox^ary 
education institutions* structure and policy in particular. The 
Increased capacity and changed expectations are creating pressure 
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for new roles. In thm years Ah«&4/ iMtitatioxks of hi^hor nducation 
vlll not only provide servicnaa, they also vlll bro3car and cvaluata 
MV sarvicM and tbo ra^ureoo of otbar institutions, il^ nev 
institvtiono — proprietary^ non-profit, and publicT^^'^ill continue to 
ba craatad to fill any void laft by tlioM institution* tbat ara 
unvilling to cbanya. 

Pertiapg »oat in^rtantly, laamaro, parant£, ai^ policy saJtara 
ara going to insist on a claarar aansa of vhat they are getting for 
their education. People vill be tjore ccncomad with the quality^ 
value added, and results of education and lass concamad with Vhex^ 
it happsns, vhen it happens, or vltfa whoa. These pressures will be 
ccs&poundad as collages are prsssed to sucoaad vith the dramatically 
increasing nusobers of "nev" studsnts — racial and sthnic minorities/ 
older oan and voaen, and learners in the vork fcrco* 

The inforsati.on revolution 1* transforaing our capacity to 
educate at the same tlios that it is radically altering the public's 
expectations of what and for whom an adulation should be. But to 
get tjoe full picture of ths aounting pressurss^ ve tauHt slso 
ccnsiuar tUo dcttographic and oconoiaic changes in concert with the 
inforoation revolution. a:hese three forc4Mi Interacting in 
ccntemporary America dlractXy challenge our current hui&an resourca 
policy and service delivery structure. 
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II. TOE DISOWOreCT; 1AC3C OF FIT 

»• havm all •••n th« picture of two chlldron vith thaix no8M 
preaa^ against a cudy casa. Boxoa of cAndy and gua lia incbBa 
tram thaa. But tha aign aaya, ■fiv« cant«** and tlioy only hava a 
panny aach. Or^ w^rc eetm tha inaga ot tHa lonely parson at 
dxriataaa tlB», looking tr%m tba street Into a tarigbtly lit roon 
filled vith (xnafort and friandahip wfaere a family la gatHe^ead 
aroui^ tha flra* 

In thaaa iAoges, tha thin peuie of glass in tha vindov 
aaparataa tro worlds, leaving the |»<^le on tha outaido looking in 
at tha objacta thay desire, so near yet so far amy* Thlm is the 
prol9lra for aany A»aricana today, separated tnm <^portimity at 
work and in college bocause there is no human raaourca davalopmant 
policy vhioh helps them bridge those worlds- lie can't afford to let 
it continue. 

Colleges and anivarslties need to asX theaaalvas hov thay are 
going to respond to the nev laamara and their situations. Let 'a 
meet a coiqsle of th^. 

Batty shares a background that la aiiallAr to laany Americans. 
She never considered college sarioualy* Instead she narried shortly 
after high school and raised a family* ^mrough the years, Betty 
gained som axperi^c^ ss a file clerk and s typist, as a farmer, 
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«jtd tlir<Ht9b organizii^ bar comaunlty^A library* 9ut whan bar 
bttsbai^ •utf«rad a sarious iJijury that left him tedriddan« Botty 
had to think seriously about ^oii^ bacJc to vork* 



M vere kind of ooaatio? along vitbout too iaai>y 
vavos yfhmn husband gad a bad aecidant that put 
bia in tba bofipital for alisost aavon voiaka. Bo 
broke bis hip falliag off a borao* 

Wo had alvaya aasusad that at oomo poiJit I vould go 
back to work. But wa didn't kimr guite vhon a»i i 
didn't fcnov guite irbat. I didn*t know what X ranted 
to do, but I knav that X didn't vant to vork in a 
library ayataa becatino tba opotiinga were fev and 
far betvem tha pay was low. And X didn't want 
to go back into the buiiinBsa world* i;iiat was fine 
and it filled tha gap whan I nooded it, but it 
wasn*t something X needed to do any mm* X was 
tired of being paid to do sooaono olao's thinkit^. 

I've got a lot of strikes against so. Probably a 
lot of those jobs tbAt X go in to talk to people 
about will be occurring i^en X am forty and baymd. 
X'« thirty-sijc right now* X have to have an 
education behind ma so thAt no one can question ae 
whei? X cose in and say,*X can do this." 

t like the ads X*s seeing right now that are aiAsd 
at older women that say ^ "You can do thim, you can 
do that* you reined a family all of those years, 
9ow go out and put your talents to wd^\.* So oany 
tises people feol that life is over when it ^ould 
be just beginning. laiey have so much vore that they 
can do. But they are not, on a broad baa is ^ told 
this. What a w^ste. 



BOB DePRATO 

After years of struggling, first in higb school ("t was a 
Icser^ a high school dropout«")« then in the army, and fir^lXy as 
a nember of tho Jersey City police force, Bob DePrato foiind 
^tisf action working as a f iressaji. But a: cor several years on the 
forco, includii^ a promotion to Lieutenant/ hit the education 
wall* Without a college degree, ha was at a dead-end in bio job no 
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S£itt«r hofw good ba nm at it. 



Kh«n you*» prograsBMd to be a lemer for «fiv«ntMn 
years, you dcm<t mtcp beina a losar just b^:a\»s« 
Mme«ie says yoa*re not a losar. It <toMn't vork 
that way. Zt doosn't bappen that vay. Vou tblnX 
about it and you say,«fiay, maybo ba'a rigbt. I hopa 
be'a rigbt" but you juat don't Icnoy vbat to do. 

What baj^^ens im that at fiofi» point aomoona 
identifias tbat you bava unt4p|>#d gXilXo and no ona 
Jotovs a battar wny to dovalc^ them than ac^iool. 
nevar beard anyi>ody grab anybody ax^ talk to bia 
Xlle a SHttob uncle. Pot their an arom^ blA and 
8ay,"Ziifiten Xld, you^va got vbat it takas, yra 
ought to tA3ca a corraspondenca courso.^ Kobody aays 
you should go to tha iibrory crnd get a book 
people just don^t oay it« 

What thay do say is that collage irill get you 
ahead. LiJce say boss told tta,>*you need this. It*a 
tha only way out. you*re going to be wasted if you 
don't get this. You have to have it," Ba's telling 
M that they're not goii^ to let &s in vithout it. 
2 don't care hotr bright you are, you don't get into 
tha club unless you trear tha ring. Out of all tha 
all^tars, about 99% are going to vear th« ring* 

So t finally dragged x^yself over to the Cosmmnity 
College and took tiro coureas. X vas scar^ to 
death* X had been at var, in police riota« and a 
firsTightar and that vaa all ri^lit. But nov X's 
going to this college and X'a soared to death. I 
literally bad st^^sae^i cramps - got pSiysically sick. 
I really dm't knov why X was scared* X had no 
idsa. . .no reason. • . it bad nothing to do vith 
anything. » .there vas no consequence to pay. .*x 
could have gomi there, flunked out, and nothing 
mnl^ bava haj^ened* X still vould have been a 
Lieutenant in the Fire D^^artXAent. as it turned out 
X did fine. But when X vent through tha do<nr, X vas 
dying* 



Al and Betty are the face of the probles confronting Axnerican 
society and our institutions of postsecondary education* X( 
Icarnsrs are going to *get their hands on the candy* have to 
break the pane of glass that separataa people from educational 
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opportunity and accoB^lisbftent* toerica nooda a nav bxcoan resourca 
developoant policy Mbiott bameaMt tha forcaa of changa, 
atxangthfins fanilies, restructuras govartizsant sarvicaa, and focuaaa 
postMcond&ry aducation policiaa and eimrgy on tha proDleoa of 
diveraity, aaaasraant, mtK forc^/vork placa aducation. 

Thara ia a cxiaia of confidant in Amarican poataacondary 
education, ftexk Train onca aaid, "If you're going to get run rat o£ 
town, gBt in front and mXo it lo^ XiXa a panda. ■ fniila thia thy 
bava bean a good strategy for survival in 19 tb century Amarlca, it 
is not nucb aolaca for Aaerioa's bsleaguarad colXegea and 
univaraities in the turbulcmt 19908. Increaaingly, political 
leaders and parents imnt to Know wbat tbay^re getting for tbair 
Boney. Oollogee are accused of being vaataful and inafficiant and 
of delivering a product of ^asticoabla quality. Faced vitb 
aket^rtical poiitlclana, urgent needs fron new constituenciaa, calla 
for Mgbar atandarda, tigbt budgets, and a hanging worl^, Anarican 
poatsecondaxy aducation ia m the dafanaiva. 

^idenoa aoggaata thara ia strasa and strain all along the 
interface of postsecondary education iritb the nev populationa and 
missions vbiob it has accepted over the last 30 years. The 
perceived and actual ''f it" battfran parts of poste^:^dary education 
and their several publics has becooa av^ard at beat ai^ 
dysftmcticnai Lt worst. lasuM such as diversity, persistence, 
ijuality, cost, a»S affordability \re symptomatic of the 
dysfunction^ Queationa abcmt the budget ftroa legislators, the 
growing debate over standards and seaeureiuant, and the cries for 
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xor«r re«poMiv*nfis« md greater productivity nrm neitljsr x-Ajwloa 
aventB nor parniclou» Att^oito on Wghar oduwitlOT. Tlioy ara 
syjnptcmia of thM worefining fit betvaen Highttr educational 
iMtitutions and »ociaty. spawned by tha phonoaanon of change in 
tha ourrounding anvironsiaxit. 

Rocently, a group of poetsacondary education laadars held two 
itaatingo at tha Aspea xnatitute and the Brookings Institution to 
discuss tha appaxant growing dissatisfaction witii postsacondary 
aducatlon voiced by business and political leaders, social 
advocates, and parents. ^© discussions identified a widening gap— 
a "disconnect* or "lack of fit"— between oany in posteecondery 
education on the one hand and thair several constituencies on the 
other- Participants discussed a variety of causes ranging from a 
recurring lack of confidence on the part of budget-pressed 
legislators to the need for new iJinguage and new policies to 
riispond to an emerging aet of iisperatives for Kuch of postsacondary 
education* 

History reminds us that this ha9 happened before, soae 
eafajaples of toerica'e response to earlier "disconnects" include the 
Morrill Act, the c,i. Bill, the laeteoric rise of coaununity 
colleges, and the creation of a fadaral financial aid policy- Each 
of these milestones in the history of Aaarican pc^tsecondary 
education was oore than a political avwnt or a cultural phenoaenon- 
Indeed, each was a rosponse to a significant perceived societal 
Imperative. But at tha earns tlae, each was also a Kaall part of a 
Buch larger, long- tern change in our society and our «:onoffly froa 
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a Mjiual eJtllla baM to a laiovlodga b&sa* 

Senator Itorril^l kneir that tlM grovin9 probleu of rural 
taarlM oottid bo aolvod only through a partnarahip betvmii mv 
»tu4est« and a special kiod of univarait^r* participation ba«o 
of hi^Siar ochication had to oxpanded. Tha Morrill Act, kmilt on 
tha Jeffar a o fi i a a mmmitsaxit to tha valoo of odiusaticm In m 
dcmeratic aooiety, was tha f ir^t of a aories of oxpanaiona In that 
participation baM as tha Zndiistrial £^ oaturod and tte aociaty 
Bovod toward tho Xnforaatlon Age. This expansion/ vhicli vas 
followd nany others, began to pull higher education avay tram 
its solo focus os\ acadeaio education to m horoadar focus that 
included sXills dovalopaant, profsmi^ial training, and other 
ecoimido Intarvantions: a sea change in institutional aspiration 
and purpose* 

And Dov it*s happenli^r again- Again ve have a groving 
**disconnect" between the practicas of sots institutions and the 
saerging needs of tha society- Criticisms of higher education are 
Incraaaing and now alteraatlvos — proprietary schools and in^house 
corporate training — are bowing* th& world around our colleges and 
univsrsitiss is changiag and with those changes come nsv 
aspirations and expectations in the comsunity surrounding 
postsecondary education, as tirell as a 1^0 la nev sat of problotss and 
opportunities for our institutions. 

Too many educational laaders dismiss those criticlsss and 
devalppments, attributing them to the budget problaas of states, 
the alleged latent "knov-nothingism* of legis latere, cxr to a 
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reaction to th% rising costs of sducation* 9ut this xind of 
explanation i^liM that the problfis im one of perception and 
situation with poatseconduy education playing tho role of handy 
victiA in a tias of stross. 

Instead, tha critic! *:iflB are fym tOTaa of tha frugtratlori ,gf! a 
aociety that ^>elievTBg gora deonlv t3tan evar in tha efficacy o^ 
PQStaecc^darY aducation^but gengefl that pa rts of i t are not 

working an veil or as aopropriatalY thav shiMild, Thm graving 
claioor for cost controls, higbar <|uality, i&ora aoamirabla results, 
better taaching, and loora success vith a divarsifyijtg p<^nilation Is 
tha Inavitabls 'shokaout* that cozas vhan« aftar decadas of 
advocacy and escpense for graater accass, tha custamrs vant to knov 
what ihsy ara getting for thalr money* 

Tha 19905 vill not eis^ly hm 'leonar and a«anar* tlm^ for 
postMcondAry education; thoy will ba Unes of dranatio and painful 
changa for many institutions as program ratranch and oxpectatious 
chiuiga. We hava i&ovdd from elitism to pluralims, from the classrooiB 
to tjim field, and from the lecturo ball to sultlsodia cantar. We 
ara caught in a saa of change « And, in tha process^ tha accaptad 
definitions of the ralavancd of postoecondary sducation axa 
changing also. Po^tBtiCondary education is facad vith nev and 
multiple expectations frooo the comssunities, the ooostituencias, and 
tha society it sarvas. 

Tho profile of tha currant collage-^studant pc^pulatioti roportad 
by tha D^artoant of Education's 1990 cmrollssnt report offers 
clear evidence of the continuing txand toward part'tijso asvA lowwt'^ 
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division loarndrs. Of the watIy 14 millien studMts •nrciidd in 
SaptGBimz 1990, tha tiro sovt rapidly groving stadont sacton urn 
part-tiM leormra and studantK in tvo-year programs* la 
addition, tjie nusbor of studants ovar tba aga 24 la approaching 50 
pex\?ant of all leamen. 

^esa dovalopiaants ara <2iiiatly tiiAking tha f oundatlana at our 
inatl tut Ions. Axid, doapita our boat Lntantiona, tha avidanoa 
indicataa that va aran't doing vary vall at mrating tha naada'of 
our avolving atudant body. We losa far too many studanta and va 
losa than for tha wrorvj reasons. Of tha approxloately 80 parcant of 
our young paopla vho graduata from high school, favar than 30 
parcent racolva a baccalauraata degrae and/or contlnua on to 
graduata sehooX . Oospita significant Is^rovan^ta at the covaunlty 
and tachnicaX oollaga laval, xumy studanta elthar navar go to 
collaga or laava without obtaining althar m dagrea or a 
certificate. Ihls 1b not m rocord designad to vin althar tha 
studantfl* or tha public's confidence. 

As Thonas Mortonson's research for Anarlcan Collage Tasting 
foundf. "there la a very large, pervnaive, parsietant, and groving* 
disparity in oduoatlonel attalroaant hasad on tha family lncoB» 
baclcgroui^ of tha laarnar* Tha data ahov that ovar tha laat 20 
years, va have not iisproved our racord vith poor children, ^e 
failure begins in high school where there le atlll a 30 percent gap 
between the graduation rata of tha p€X)reat guartila of «tudent» and 
that of the viealthieet. Mod tha gap in participation rates 
continues et the college levels where it haa stayed steady at about 
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3a parcoat botvran thm poorest and v««ltMMt quartilM. 
He^attJOslyr the smm txmjidm persist throu^ tiio attaiiuwit of thm 
bacoi laureate d^griMi* 

By tha nu&bera, chlXdroD and adultn froai poor families atill 
luiva a far laora difficult tlave accaaaing ai^ then auccaeding in our 
institutions, tmtil tUla record changos, political tremble for 
collegaa and uni vera i ties will continue. FurtherBore, irtien played 
against the backdrop of our cdiai^ing danography and t^ork foros 
needs, this record^ if continued, spalls disaster for our country. 

Sisiilar concerns exist for lifelong learners tfbo are ratumlx^ 
to postsecondary education after years in the vorJc force or at h<»Ba 
raising families* Too often, these adults find college 
envirenaenta more suited for 18-year-alds, environments that are 
"unfriendly* to lifelong and nontraditional learners, both in tearms 
of Uao support they offer and in tsrvs of the accommodations they 
maJce to meet the particular ne^a of older learners. 

those forces may well vraak havoc vith existing institutional 
structures and politics, organizational cultures, and institutional 
relet icmships- They ans tugging and pulling at established 
praotices at many institutions, cgraating riptides of anger, 
oooCUsion, and alienati<8) vithiA and amcmg them. As hi^^ier 
etecation responds to changes, va need to develop a comsatm 
language, coreata better incentives for eaccellent teaching^ and 
establish ne«r standards for assessing le^oming, the quality of 
teaching, and institutional porfomnce. 
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Bodols^ tlie aajdir resMrch iinlvtfsity ud the snail seloct 
Iiixsr«I ATtfl coiX^ga, doainata the oicp«ct«tiona of postseoondAxy 
#duC4tlon*s conatituwoies. Neither of th^fte nodeli», howevar^ f it« 
tli« Mods of sost n«v ISAmexs, sor do th«y rsispond to tlio nov 
doinands bel^ placed on iDStruction, asaosBB«nt of loamingf and 
definitions of institutional succoss* Although they ^uciit« a ^aall 
minority of Aaarican students todsy^ their language, tradition, and 
exaispls continue to doislnats both the culturs and ths debate in 
higher education* 

l!ho vast aajority of Aserican postsccomiary students attend 
cosmiinity, jimiorr and technical colleges; state colleges and 
regional state universities; proprietary schools and soae private 
colleges; or private sector location and training. Many of these 
leamert: are likoly to be older, part^tiiae, worlting students. 

The conatltuoncles of our institutions, as veil as the 
institutions theAselves, need iQu^dels of quality And euccees thet 
are appropriate to the nov olBsicn. we need new language to 
describe diverse educational syietens. We De€^d to celebrate the 
value added when a program transforas a high school dropout Into ft 
skilled technician, or a welfare isother into a physical therapist « 
Axi^ we need to saXe rcxna for new policies and new technique© that 
will radically change whet we can teach, where we can tesch, and 
hov we can detemine what was leari^p 

ThG current systen, owaeh in a sea of change, still determines 
value the old fenhioned way, through the lens of tradition and 
perceived prestige « But it the broa<l apectruH of i^staecondary 
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•tfiacatlon im going to bo m mccasftful «• Axaerica ne^da it to ha, 
it mist cTttato ita own stAtus anS ntmrd its oim exMllenM. 



a»iCIJTSION 

Significant policy ismw an shaping the oritioim that 
pcstse<^3)4arY education is receiving today. Our put)Ilcs ar« 
uncc^ortable vith us. And, looking at it frm thair point of visv, 
thsy'w got aona good reasons. If we want to timi the vigilanta 
atBosphore into a par ads, then we oust l^ad/ liolding on to vbat 
vork^f undentAnding and spaaXing to tbe nocds of our nsw learnarsi 
and dsseribing our guality In ways that connect povsrfuIXy and 
dlrsctly with the expanding diversity that is Artarioa* 
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Chairman Ford. Congressman Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNO. I only had one qu^tion. On the chart, I found it 
interesting in the %l5Sm to $24,(KX) bracket, black non-Hispanic 
are out-pacing all others. Is there an explanation for that? 

Mr. Smith* No. Actually I didn't give an explanation for that but 
I suggested that given the fact that this is a san^ple, it's not ateo- 
lutely clear that that's a real difference. It ma^ be exactly the 
same and may be marginally low. I think the significant thing that 
you are suggesting ^re, tiMUgh, is there isn't ne^sarily a differ- 
ence between the black rate and the Hisiwnic rate and the white 
rate. Actually, there is a difference for tne Hispanic rate at that 
point. The black and white rate at that juncture, we <^'t say with 
confidencef are in fact difSsrent 

Mr. GooDUNO. WelU I was pleased to ^ it, I just wondered 
whe^er there was some reason for it. 

Mr. SftirrM. Not that can come out of these data, although 

Mr. Hauftman. Well, I was just going to say. The one thing vou 
miss in this is when you a>ntrol for ability, for example, what 
kinds of differences in ra(^, there will be different composition of 
ability levels and so different participation based on that, which 
won't shcnv up when you're doing it on a single variable. It is only 
limited data available. However, to do that kind of dual variable 
rontrol, of botli income and ability. Objectively what you want to 
do, is say, what is the d^ifference in rate between two people who 
are of the same ability level within an income bracket or between 
income brackets. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Would it be (X)rrect, perhaps, to say that there 
were more black non-Hispanic high school graduates in that 
income range than white or Hispanic. 

Mr. Hauptman. There might be, I mean that's what you want to 
find out before you jump to too many conclusions on the basis of 
this, I would say. 

Mr. Stedman. Right, and part of this, these are rat^ at which, 
and in this case, this figure is for, as bi :mdly as I could defme 
them, the 18- to 24-yearolds, not just high school graduates. The 
point here is it is the participation rate, ^ if there is changes in 
the underlying number of individuals, who might be high school 
graduates, who are bom black. 

The actual numbers might be changing, in terms of enrollment 
to college, although the participation rate (xynld be staying the 
same. So that this is really just the flx^ glance. One needs to take 
a look at how income has bee distributed across the^ bands and 
how many students are in each of these bands and one should 
pursue the analysis in that direction. When we looked at enroll- 
ment acn^ a period of about 1976 to 1988, what we found was that 
there was some growth in black enrollment in general, but there 
was substantially laiger, in percentage terms, growth in Hispanic 
enrollment. 

Well, coupled here with relatively low Hispanic enrollment rates, 
you bqgin to raise some questions. It s partly a function of the fact 
that the Hispanic population is rising so rapidly, that even if you 
hold the participation rates the same, there that many more stu- 
dents going into our higher education institutions. 
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Mr. GooDUNG. One other question, with r^p^ to reauthori/ii^ 
Higher Edu^^tion, what are you telling us we should he thinking 
about with that chart? 

Mr. Stedman. Well there are a couple of places where I think 
this suggests you shouldn't think that the Higher EkJucation act is 
only student aid. This does suggest that income is poweHullv asso- 
ciated with enrollment. It also suggests, as I mentioned, tor the 
H^panics, you have to think about high school completion, as well. 

Tnat seems to be the hurdle, if you <^ get over that. So that 
looking at th^ Higher Education Act as a multi f£M?eted appnmch to 
the pipeline, other than simply student aid, you b^n to look at 
the trio programs. For example, where the teacher prc^ams in 
Title V actually do reach down lower into the pipeline and maybe 
influencing the high school graduation rate, which in turn will feed 
coU^e enrollment as well. I think that s one of the messages that 
comes out of th^se. 

Mr. GooDUNO. Thank you veir much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a question to the 
panel, sort of like college bowl, a toss up, if they refuse, they can 
field the qu^tion. You have been talking essentially alwut making 
college affordable, a qu^tion that has occurred to me is; to the 
extent that collie is relying on tuition it is rather obvious we have 
to provide more resources to assist students, but have you given 
any consideration to the other Federal assistance that we give to 
colleges in terms of research grants? 

In terms of that type of spending, and to what extent that would 
help make college much more affordable, if we could increase the 
Federal role in providing research and those typ^ of grants that go 
to the institution directly to subsidize their programs? 

Mr. Stedman. I have not addressed those. Research and develop- 
ment in fact do end up supporting graduate students as they work 
on those projects. There is a linkage. I haven't explored it si^ifi- 
callv, though. 

Mr. Hauptman. If I might, one of the ironic in what's now going 
on, on the indirect o^t issue, is if you do cut payments that's one 
less, somewhat less, revenue that theoretically m^ht lead to higher 
tuitions as a consequence. But, there has probably been too much 
connection between the research enterprise and the tuitions which 
are charged to undergraduates. Most specifically, it does ^em that 
at r^earch universities some tuition that an undei^graduate is 
paying, is being used to subsidize the graduate fellowship that a 
paduate student is receiving. I think that's not teen a terribly 
healthy development, so, I'd be kind of r eluctant to start aiding 
that we should change the research function in order to help out 
undergraduate. 

The fact of the matter is that if you put out X-miilion dollars in 
fellowships or research assistentships, that would be that much 
less money that a r^earch institution would need to find from tui- 
tions or some other source, in order to attract students. 

Mr. SMfTH. I would just tell you that if you really Iwking to help 
tuitions, Vd look at the other end, I'd go where all the people are. 
Because if you look at the 197<te, where student body increased dra- 
matically, costs went up but tuition incnBase, I believe, less rapidly, 
because you had more people to spread it over. 
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Then in the 198(te you hit exactly the inverse of that, you hit a 
growth curve in terms of cost, we ran out of students and bang, the 
tuitions y/ent up. 

Now the quration, if you Iwk at where the national security and 
the human need hes and you're talking about scarce resound, we 
giw about half to rwearch, don't we, Art? It's about a fifty-fifty 
deal, so I think that s fine, you ought to maintain it. If you really 
want to kill as many birds with one stone, you've got to get the 
imrtnership with the high schools, you've got to get ficfa coming or 
people cominff back out of the workforce, coming back in. I think 
freshman and sophomore year level, however old they are, doesn't 
matter to me, and they have to be ready to do the work that is 
there and needs to be done in college to qualify them for the work- 
force or for continuing study. 

The more qualified people you can bring in, and I think private 
institutions, pay more attention to this in some regards, than 
public, and keep them there, help them persist, not just to survive, 
but to proper, in that academic or training setting. Then you will 
moie to keep tuitions down and get more mileage out of your 
money, because vou've got more people in the system, and you're 
doing the right thing for the society. 

Mr. Reed. So in effect you're advocating that there is a positive 
social goal to get as many people into the school, not only for their 
own education, but for spreading the cc^t, lowering tuition, and in 
effect providing more opportunity. 

Mr. Smith. It's a consequence. I'm not sure I would have put it 
that way, but it's one of the consequences of it and we got tr> do the 
front end and if it happens to help at the back end, alleluia. 

Mr. Re3sd. Thank you. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mrs. Roukema. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I sensed that Dr. 
Hauptman looked at me when he talked about cost containment, I 
don't know what I said that prompted that. It is, however, a ques- 
tion that Mr. Goodhng, that all of us on the Committee, and par- 
ticularly, on our side are confronted with. I don't think there is an 
act analogy to medical cost containment movement. We won't go 
into that. That will be another lecture and I lectured the Secretary 
of Education long enough yesterday, so Vm not going to lecture you 
today. I'm going to limit ra^rself to a question. 

Mr. Hauptman. No. I said there wasn't an apt analogy. 

Mrs. RouK£MA. No. I know you did. I didn't want anybody to 
think that I thought there was. I was just abi^lving myself of any 
culpability here. Tht qu^tion I have is really directed to Dr. 
Hauptman, but of course, particularly, Mr. Smith, if he has a per- 
spective from his organizations view point, I would like him to add 
it. It's a question ! had as you were talking, It's one that comes to 
mind, in man^ conversations that I've had, particularly in people, 
some people, m the Administration, but then you added your com- 
ments about cost-push. 

Vm going to ask the two questions and they may be different as- 
pects of the same issue. How do you i^pond to the assertions of 
some people, that loans and grants are really fueling the tuition 
hikes? In other words there is i»>me, and I don't know how to re- 
spond to them, who feel that because we're payii^ and supplem%?nt- 
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ing and subsidizing the costs through loans and grants, we're really 
fueling the spiral of iaflation? Now, that's one question. 

The related one is your comments concerning cost-push, because 
I didn't quite understand esacUy what you were saying, I tJiink we 
need a little bit more in depth understanding of it Because I think 
if true, it's rather a profoundmg point that we should come away 
from this hearing with. Are they, in fact, two sides of the same 
question, or are Vtiey differnit ouestions, Dr. Hauptman? 

Mr. Hauptman. f just wanted to put a tag on. rm not a Doctor, I 
know it says that, but I'm not. Let me treat them separately if I 
might If you look on page nine, I address the first question you 
ask, which was the connection between availability of aid and tui- 
tions and basically the answer is; No there's not very much of a 
connection between Federal student aid increases and tuition in- 
creases. 

One reason that I say that is because that when you look at the 
data, the Federal Student Aid went up the fastest when tiie tui- 
tions increased the least So that just on a pure statistical observa- 
tion basis, it does not app^ to be the case. Then it's worth looking 
at how do the pn^rams work and try to f^ure out why would it be 
the case that there is or is not a connection. 

There's two parts about the rvay the pn^rams worked that I 
would suggest that there is not a strong suggestion. One is, not ev- 
erybo^ gets Federal Student Aid, and so if half your students re- 
ceive Federal aid, that means every time you raise your tuition, the 
other half are stiU out of pocket that much additional. This go^ 
back to the fact of the inaptn^ of the anal<^ of the health care, 
third paity payments do not reprint as much a share of higher 
education revenues as they do in the health care industry. So 
there's not the same kind of insulation of the consumer from pric» 
increases, at least directly, if they feel that if on day one, as there 
is in the health care industry. 

The last point in that paragraph is probably the m(wt important. 
You really need to look at the Federal programs and see whether 
or not they are structured in a way that would lead to that connw:- 
tion. If you look at Pell Grant for example, for two thirds or more 
of PeU 6rant recipients, every increase in tuition or public charges 
that they have will not result in additional nickel in the Pell Grant 
PrMjam, because of the way the formula works. 

The one area where there's the potential for a connection be- 
tween the two is in the student loan area becaiise that is a need 
based prc^ram and so there is a potential for linkage. The thing 
that prevents it from happening, is that the maximum loan 
amount is such that for many of the students that are attending 
thoae institutions, again, when the tuition go^ up, their loan eligi- 
bility doesn't increa^, because they're already at the maximum. 
You would have to incr^ae the maximum loan «>mewhat in ac- 
cordan(% with changes in cost in order for there to be a cone action. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, there is one sector where I do 
think there is a connection, that's in the proprietor sector. I think 
that should lead to some consideration of the coupling, I also think 
it might be worth the while *jo decouple, remdltae of whether 
there^ an initial linkage to estiblish a principle that the programs 
will not increase in eligibility when tuitions go up. I tKmls. from the 
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pubUcs point of view that would be some comfort. It might have 
some good affect. If anybody else wanted to comment on that, then 
1 would go to your second point. 

Mr. Smith. Just briefly. I think that if you can figure out how to 
do the decoupling, it's somethini^ that is worth thmking about. If 
you keep going the way you'r? gomg and current trends continue, 8 
out of 10 students in the year 2000 are going to need financial aid. 
they're going to be eligible for it. Whether it's there for them or 
not. I thmk vou ve got to create a situation, as difficult as it is 
gomg to be for some institutions, where they have to figure out 
how to evolve and change and develop new policies and new struo- 
turra and be in a market place not only of ideas but also of new 
kmds of aspirations and expectations. 

I think that notion may encourage it. Maybe there's another way 
to do It. I see one of the things we^re headed for in this country, is 
a real distmction in the ftiture between the prestige of an institu- 
tion, because the rMearch shows we still pay for pr^ige, as op- 
posed to the quality of the work it does, in terms of the value that 
it adds to a person s life through knowledge and skills. Eighty-five 
percent of what we do maybe now is really professional and skill 
oriented. It is not academic. That's not either good or bad, that's 
just the way it is. 

Somehow we've got to continually be encouraging and enhancing 
consumers to put their money where they're going to get the great- 
est value. We ve got to be able to recognize that and reward it. If in 
fact were going to get the best impact, not only for the Federal and 
btate, but in terms of individuals whose lives we want to change 
and enrich. ^ 

I think it's a dangerous question, but one you ouffht to think 
about. 

Mrs. RouKEMA. Now the c<»^push could you elaborate. 

Mr. Hauptman. Sure. There's also an issue of Federal Student 
Aid and how it relates to the institutional aid that's provided by 
institutions themselves. The evidence there suggests that it's really 
the decreases in Federal aid that lead to increases in tuition be- 
cause, especially, in the private sector, the private institutions are 
going to try to make up for restrictions in Federal aid for there stu- 
dent^ and I guesstimate that in the past, somewhere between 1 
and 2 percent of the 10 percent increase per year in the private 
sector institutions, in the 19808 was attributable to the aid institu- 
tions provide their own students from tuitions or endowments or 
whatever revues they get. 

So when you start pushing down on the Federal aid that creates 
the pressures that increase your tuitions eventually. There is a fur- 
ther discussion about that in the testimony. In terms of the cost- 
push demand polls. Let me give you two examples by way of trying 
to make my point. One, is in the public sector it really is pretty 
clear that the basic determination of what happens to tuitions is 
how much the State is providing. Your faculties could be demand- 
ing 10 percent faculty increases and your employees could be going 
out on strike and whatever else, in terms of cos^push, but if you 
don t have the money, either from tuitions or in the case of public 
institutions from the State, you are not going to pay those kmds of 
increases. 
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The pattern of public sector increase is very cl^u-. When the 
State funds aren't there, that's when the tuition increase come 
down. And that's the basic reason why I think faculty salari^ this 
year, did not go up as fr^ as inflation for the nrst time in a 
decade, because the State mcney wasn't there. 

That was one way of trying to demonstrate the point. It's act^ial- 
ly both ways because if it was a cost-push situation, and Vm over- 
stating the cvse somewhat from what the evidence is, but for tr3ring 
to make the point. If it were a cost-posh point, ycm would have stiU 
expected the cost and the tuitions, for example the faculty salaries 
to nave gone up this year if, I mean there's nothing different about 
their needs this year verses last year, so why didn t they go up as 
fast as inflation. The money wasn't there. That's why I come to 
that conclusion. 
Mrs. RouK£MA. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman- 
Chairman Ford. Ms. Molinari. 
Ms. MouNARi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have nothing to say relative to today's topic, but I would like to 
take advantage of this opportunity to personally con^tulate our 
former collea^e, Pete Smith, because yesterday's victory on the 
Brady Bill was lari^ly due to former members like Pete, whoire 
courage and conviction kept that issue alive. 
Peter, while you weren't there to cast that vote, that victory was 



Mr. GuNDERSON, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I've come to the conclusion that you're one of the smarter panels, 
in terms of fmanc^ and all ^at, that we're ever going to have 
here in front of us. I've got a question for you that we haven't been 
able to answer. I hope you can answer it for us. Now that I've 
given you the accolade the pressure's on. 

Can you tell us how much money is in the system for loans, 
scholar8hi{», grants, et cetera? I mean, we can look at the $9 mil- 
lion on higher education we spend at the Federal level, we try to 
get a handle on wha, the States do and we absolutely can't get a 
handle on the amount of private scholarships and foundation 
money. 

How do we really know how much money is available to help all 
those students and all those different categories and how do we 
find this out? 

Mr. Hauptman. There are data sources on that, Vm not sure 
that, maybe I'm missing part of your question. I mean roughly 
speaking there is about $30 billion of aid available. The figures 
that are not very much available are the private funded oper- 
ations. But every evidence that I have is that that's a relatively 
small share of the pie. Maybe a couple of billion dollars. I mean, 
we've had a tremendous shift in this country over the last 40 years, 
I mean, it used to be that philanthropy was the major source of 
aid. As the Federal Government came into the game more, and as 
the State governments came in some, that role did not shrivel up, 
it just never grew as fast what we're doing on the Federal side. 

As a percentage of the total, when maybe, 90 or 95 percent of all 
aid, before the GI bill to 5 j^rcent today. Basically speaking there 
is about $30 billion of aid available. The total cost of attendance, if 
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you add all the students, you took their tuitions and their whatever 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood, including their room and 
board charges, and K>me regional amo'ont for expenses, would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $10^1 billion. So essentially, stu- 
dent aid is picking up about 30 percent if the total bUl, if you will. 



Now the thing that ignores is the $40 biilion of State aid that's 
bemg provided to reduce the tuition levels In the public sector. If 
you are looking at the total amount of mo .ey in the system, you 
would be talking close to one hundred and fifty to $140 bUlion. But 
rf you jiwt take the bill as given, the sticker shock that was being 
discussed before, roughly about 30 percent of the bill is being paid 
for by aid, of which roughly half is loans. 

Some people would question whether or not that should be called 
aid, m the sense that it's repayable. Fifteen percent for loans, 16 
percent for other kinds of aid, 70 percent from the parents or the 
students, in some form or the other, ther« is some concern about 
whether or not that proportion has changed over time. That it has 
moved away from the parent towards the student. One reason is 
that you have more independent students now, but those are the 
rough figures. College Board puts out a nice little publication every 
year on the total aid available from different sources and is gener- 
ally reliable and if> the basic soun». 

Mr. GuNDERSON. But the endowments have grown tremendously, 
in the 198lte. 

Mr. Hauptman. Yeah, I said they've nearly doubled in terms of 
real terms. It s a mistake to say that loans, Federal aid, has shriv- 
® u ^P' °^ ^® things I mentioned, is t^imony is the reason 
why there are reports of declines of Federal aid in real terms, is 
that you have the phasing out of Social Security Education benefit 
in the 1980s and you had the decline in usage of the G.I. Bill, and 
those two things, if you count that as Federal aid, you shouldn't 
count it, that s where you get the decline. 

But if you're just looking at the Pell Grants and GSL, Pell 
Grants have gone up roughly about 30 percent, in real tev-ms and 
GSL loan volumes, I m not talking about the cost to the Govern- 
ment, but the amount of loans made have about doubled in real 
terms. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Peter. 

Mr. Smtth. I think one of the citations that the staff could get 
for— my memoiy may be fa' W me, but a report was done recently 
tor the Ofrice of Education by Pelliman and Associates oii the costs 
of college, and I think a lot of the information in there is pretty 
clear, straight forward, synthesis of a whole lot of information. I 
thmk th(^ Natcoubo studies, just good data. 

The other thing, if you're looking at that structure, you know, 
what s there, I would urge you to look at really what the cost of 
coUege IS. Because it doesn't change the problem, lliose numbers 
show there's a problem and we know there is a problem, anyone 
whose campaigned m any parking lot in this country knows there 
is a problem with the <xsts of college. But in fact, you will find 
when you look at the structure of the costs of collie, public and 
private alike, that fewer than 15 percent o our students go to a 
college that costs over $8,000 or $9,000 a year. Is that about right? 
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Mr, Hauptman, than 5 peiwnt of the people go to schools 
that charge more than twenty. 

Mr, SMrm, The point is the average is about six or seven and 
that's public and private put t(^ther. It's just helpful to get it 
clear so that when you put it against this, you see the role the pn>- 

Krietari^ are playuig, the role the community and technical col- 
^es are playing, and the role that a lot of private low cost c^li^es 
are pajring. it's just good to see it. There is a book that*s got some 
of that data in it too. 

Chairman Fobd. Will the gentleman yield? When you look at 
projections that Tve been payii^ attention to, and saying tiiat all 
t<^ther it costs $150 billion per year and about $30 billion comes 
from various forms of aid directed to the students, another $40 bil- 
lion is the State kickii^ into the pile. The difficulty with looking at 
that chart and looking at th<^ numbers, is that, my State of 
Michigan's share of the $40 billion that they're putting in higher 
education, go^ to the University of Michigan, 

Without r^ard to that chart, only the thirty billion in aid is 
likely to have any sensitivity to any problem you perceive qd that 
chart. The aid that goes from States to collies and universiticb, is 
institutional. It's the institution that gets the money and decide 
how to spend it, 

Isn't that a part of the problem in trying to relate what one may 
think is an optimima tar^t that should be showing and isn't show- 
ing on that chart? With all these dollars you have to recognize that 
there are diflferent kinds of dollars. From ray perspective, it's been 
our objective to send the money based on the characteristics of the 
student, rather than the characteristics of the institutions, except 
in the Pell Grant, where the cast of the institution becomes an im- 
portant characteristic. 

It doesn't matter what you are studying or where you're going, 
or what the length of the program. It's the student s characteristics 
that draw the money. While a bigger part of the money coming 
from the outside comes in blind, 

I strongly suspect that the institutional portion, at least they 
claim this to us, both publics and privates are pretty much track- 
ing what we've been trying to do over the years with Federal 
money. Some slight difference in the characteristics, but general)) 
they're looking at some perceived way of providing more access to 
people who would otherwise be lost to the system, talented stu- 
dents who would never be developed, 

I just wanted to make the observation that I don't think there is 
a simple answer to how much this costs and how much it's going to 
cost people, 

Mr- Hauptman, May I comment on that. 

Chairman Ford, Sure. 

Mr, Hauptman, I mean, if this is a chart we're worried about, 
and I think it should be the chart we're worried about, there are 
certain things we should be doing, both at the Federal and at the 
State level I mean at the Federal level we should to continue to 
try to put as much money as we can in the Grant systems to low 
income students to try to get up those lin«, to try to get the lin^ 
on the left hand side of the chart close to the lines on the right 
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hand side of the chart, in terms of their height for all ethnic and 
raaal groups. 

The State wstem of higher education finances is very efficient. 
We are providing large subsidies to higher income students and my 
own personal preference in that is to raise the tuition at the flag- 
ship universities and to keep the tuition at community colleges low 
as an access program, and to put a lot more money into student aid 
so that you equalize the chance a lot better. 

A low income student whose got a $1,000 of tuition but only $500 

^^.^iTin?^ ^.^ » income student whose 

got $1,^ of tuition and $1,500 of aid. So trymg to get more, look- 
in|f at the net price, the tuition minus the aid, rather than just the 
tuition, I think, is really the key characteristic. 

I would guide one other thing, Mr. Chairman, this column, the 
S^r Ln , , column, the $5Q,m column and over and even the 
$25,000, let s say the last two, that's your middle income group that 
1 gather there is a great deal of concern about and I share it. That 
total ^oup of the twelve million undergraduate, that are in col- 
le^ today is probably, two million of that twelve, if that 

So before we get too carried away with the middle income issue I 
thmk we do need to address it, we should understand that it is not 
the biggest share, by far, of the people who go to college. Non tradi- 
tional, older, pa^^t^me students are by far the mmority, the majori- 
ty student is now the minority, if you will. 

Chairman Fobd. Well, vouVe right that there is a lot of concern 
in this committee on both sides about middle income, but I don't 
think you re defining middle income the same way we are. I put 
^^"®f^^^® 9^ ^ Chairman of the subcommit- 

tee, m 1977, 1978. something called the Middle Income Student As- 
sisteoce Act. At that time we were told by all the experts that 
middle mcome omit famUies up to $26,000, because only 25 pert»nt 
of the families in the country had a family income above $25 000 
so you could sort of generalize that if you had three quarters of the 
paople, you were hitting the middle income and not getting to the 
wealthy. 

That $25,000 number has moved up, we don't know how far it 
has moved up, and what we're really shooting at is not, calling 
middle mcome, all the way up to the eightieth or ninetieth percent- 
ile, but probably maximizing it out at the bottom three quarters 
and we figure that would do It. 

We never had a chance really to find out what that was going to 
• in coUege, because we asked that in 1978, and then 

m iy«l we passed the President's budget and it was called Graham 
Ladda, and one of the wonderful things it did was wipe out the 
middle mcome student assistance act. We never got it back, we've 
beer cluppmg away. I think there's the same kind of feeling 
^und here that there was when we did it in 1978 and it's likely 
that we U we some movement. 

Legislation has been introduced on the Senate side, it's going to 
u . ^ ^**"1<* ^ co^ponsoring it on this side, 

but for the fact that I ve agreed with my colleagues on the commit- 
tee not to put a Chairman s bill out in front of them, A counter bill 
to the Chairman's bill and administration bill. So my reluctonce to 
c«^«ponsor it has nothing to do with my conviction. It's right But 
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you OHild be helpful if you could help us define this cohort. Now 
when you say that cohort reprints using ^,(MK) as a figure, only 
two million of the 12 or 13 million people, you may be proving why 
people are a)ncemed. 

I don't think you (»n look at the people in <x)ll^ and take a 
measure of the m<x>me and say that i^ce only a small number of 
people in any particular group are ffoing, it's because they don't 
want to go. It's because they tend to be toe kind of oeople who be- 
liero the wise guy on the comer, who says, "If you re not on wel- 
fare, you (»n't ge', any help to go to coU^, don't bother." That s 
the biggest problem I have in my congressional diitrict with blue 
cx>llar kids ^ that they listen to too much street talk that tells 
them that the program isn't for them because daddies working. 
That's jmxt of what we were aiming at when we took the load limit 

In 1978, we said you could borrow mon^, no matter how much 
money you made, from the Guaranteed Student Ixmn Prc^pram. 
Now, one of the nice things about doing it that way is that al- 
though it costs the Government more money, it do^'t take any- 
thing away from the poor kids and give it to the middle cla». 

We didn't have a chance to see how many more middle class 
people that brought in, or retained in the sj^m, because it didn't 
fast long enoi^h. Most of us intuitively believe that there would be 
a lot more of them at the collies and universities if the aid was 
not cut df at a $^,000 family income. 

I have a strong suspicion that when we are talking to business 
people about the future needs of our workforce and so on, that we 
aren't yet willing to concentrate on potential growth in pockets of 
our population. And while all of us put an awful lot of attention on 
reaching into the lower inwrne group to get as much development 
as we can get and help to justify it, at least, by sajdng this is going 
to make a better workforce. 

I have a very strong filling of suspicion, maybe a cultural bias, 
Mining from a blue collar family, that there is a big pool of people 
going to these trade schools that (X)uld be in the collies and uni- 
versities and suixeed there, who, because of the background they 
come from are choosing a short term trade for a career and not 
taking a shot at coU^ education. 

People have been writing ever since we used the G.I. Bill after 
World War IJ, that we made a difference in the mix of the mast 
educated popilation in the country. We had blue collar doctors, 
lawyers, and what have you after the G.L Bill, prior to that, it was 
a rare exception for anybody to be able to breakthrough and while 
it's not quite as bad as it was, I deserved with the Secretary, yes- 
terday, that when I was starting high school before World War H, 
only the wealthy went to coll^, and nobody in our neighborhood 
aspired to go to collie, because it just wasn't our role m society. 
We were going to be the ones to run the factories^ Now we're ge^ 
ting back to the same sort of position. 

We've got a strange paradox, we're working on trying to develop 
a nationd health system. If you are poor enough to get Medicaid, 
you can get some medical care today. If you o^n afford health in- 
surance, you can get medical care, but if you're in the middle, like 
about thirty million families are, you don't get anything. We're get- 
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ting, it seems, to be more and more to that sort of a mix of who is 
going to be going to coUe^ and imivereities. I'm very fearful, Vm 
not talking about a question of fairn^ to the students, Tm fearful 
when you look at tfiis and try to justify this investment in the 
future* Tm fearful that you're passing up a potential pool of people 
who would sua:eed« 

Peter, when you were on the committee, remember we were 
stnigglii^ to try to find money for one of the budget cutting 
sions and reconciliation? Tom came up with a great id^. That we 
deny loans to pwple for the first 2 y^u-s of college and i^place that 
with Pell Grants, and we got the Congressional Bud^t Office to 
cost it out for us, that over a period of a few years, we would be 
saving 75 percent of the loan default costs from the simple mathe- 
matics of lending more money to people who were more likely to 
getgood jobs and pay it back. 

That's still kicking around here. More people than we expected, 
as time has gone by, have looked at it and said, maybe this isn't a 
bad idea, because virtually everybody realizes that we're creating a 
whole bunch of indenturcwl }^ple out there who are coming out of 
college with so much debt, compared to the kind of job that they're 
likely to get, that for all intents and purposes, they have no real 
life options ahead of them. 

I don't know where we're going to get social workers and legal 
services attorneys and people that have to work for a little bit of 
money and a lot of effort wnen they've got to pay student loans off. 
The people with the biggest loans and the least ability to pay, are 
the people most likely to be motivated to take those jobs. 

We're working at cross purprae in a lot of ways and it seems to 
me that we're going to need a little bit of consultation from you 
people on how to tai^et whatever we do in the name of capturing 
this middle class ix>pulation. It's hitting what we think we want it 
to hit and not getting into a problem that will exacerbate that 
chart. That chart cannot be justified in terms of any sense of fair- 
ness or any sense of enlightened self interest about what we are 
doing to invest in human capital in this country. 

Yes sir, Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Stedman. Mr. Chairman, part of what you are discussing 
here is the incentive, the role that the financial aid plays not just 
immediately in providing access but motivating students as they 
come up through the pipeline. I think as I discu^ed in my testimo- 
ny, with the Hispanic population and a very low high school com- 
pletion rate, we really are talking about some incentive to move 
people through that part of the system. 

Financial aid obviously does play a role. There are model pro- 
grams out there of how packaging aid with some other support, in 
fact, to move people through the pipeline. So I would ^ee that 
the issue of looking at financial aid as an incentive rather than as 
a barrier to get over. If what you are faced with are loans, you may 
in fact consider the financial aid to be a barrier to your acc^. 

Chairman Ford. I don't think there is any quMtion that we turn 
off students from low income Imckgrounds when they hit the end of 
their second year and find that they are already owing more 
money than that family has ever owed before. The family never 
bou^t a new car on credit. The family didn't buy & house on 
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credit The family do^n't have credit cards. All of a sudden, here I 
am- I am going to be a big hero and help my family and I already 
owe more money than the whole family has ever owed. If I keep on 
in school, by the time I get out of here, I am going to owe $10,000 
or more dollars. That oecomra an inajmprehensible kind of a 
hurdle to get over and we lose them. t i.- i. 

So I donrt think we just discoura^ people from starting. I uunk 
we lose them. ' think we 1<»© them m i»rt because we started lend- 
ing them mom too aoon instead of giviiu; them grants. 

ftlr. Hauptman. Mr. Chairman, could I just make a comment on 
the issue about low imnme and goingto college? 

I would agree with Uiat entirely. The concern I have is that we 
are crating a s^pr^ted system by which low inc»me and minori- 
ty students go to trade schools and wealthier students go to college. 

One of the aspects of this chart is that— Jim, correct me if I am 
wrong, but this doesn't include jpeople who go to trade school. So a 
lot of the peoide in that below-$1 3,0(K) catM^ory have gone to pos^ 
secondary education, but it is not coll^. So I would like to say I 
would like to i ?e that whole set of columns go up. 

Chairman Ford. Does this chart take people in community col- 
l^e? 

Mr. Hauptman. Yes. It is community college. 

Chairman Fob©. Well, we know that 75 percent of Hispanics who 
are in any kind of a postsecondary institution are in community 
coll^. We know that a mfgority of blacks who are in any kind of 
a coU^e are in a conununity am^e. They become very much the 
population centers for those two groups. They are people that are 
generally associated with economic problems that go with their 

race. , . . r ^.1. 

We are wondering it is that we are dnvmg so many of these 
people toward the pr<,i rietary sector. There are people here that 
su^sted more people are going into the proprietary biwiness be- 
cauTO we are providing student aid. But we don't provide *rtudent 
aid to schools. We provide it to people and they go snopping. "They 
are out there selling and not always producing what they adver- 
tise, but sometimes mey are producing very well indeed. 

We have proprietai-y schools in Michigan with a better student 
lofm default rate than any of our community college and some of 
our State colleges. We have some that are worse than anything we 
have in any otoer part of the system. We haven't figured out how 
to sort that out, but we really don't know what is causing the phe- 
nomenon of this large concentration of people seeking education 
outside the i^cular educational system. 

We have been gradut.\ting more kids from high school year after 
year after year ever mice the turn of the century. In spite of what 
everybody says, the numbers show each year a higher percenta^ 
of the cohort that should be graduating that y^, does ir. fact ^d- 
uate. While we have been doing this, we have been creating a tre- 
mendous market of people who fall through the cracks and find it 
na»ssary to go buy education that they can't get through the r^- 
lar system. We don't know quite why it is accelerating the way it is 
now. 

Maybe, in fact, we are succeeding in telling people that they 
shouldn't just give up when they lost their first job; they oi ^ht to 
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go and learn how to do something else, ihat is a form of success 
that creates a new market a new (temand to be met. 

But if you have some ideas about why this trade school popula- 
^ fest as it is growing, we would like to hear it. 

Only half of the trade schools qual% for Federal student aid 
^ere are two times as many trade schools as there are of all of 
the coupes and universities of all types in this country. Only half 
of them even qualify for student aid. So you can't say that they are 
aU m busmesp because of stu<tent aid. I don't know LF amiwdy who 
has made a &. ady about the ones who don't qualify for student aia 
mai^ to make a priofit, but if they weren't making a profit they 
woiUdn t be m business. Somebody out there is selling a pret^ 
good product for a price to a ready, willing and able customer 
buying It. Then what we are seeing since the only places we get 
numbers to look at are the ones that qualify for student aid We 
are probably seeing places where the biggest concentration of low 
moome people are. 

Mr. HAumiAN. only comment, Mr. Chairman, and I don't 
disagree with anything you just said, but I think it would be 
healthy for society to have more low income people in college and 
more middle mcome people think about going to vocational train- 
ing, whether it be m a community college or in a trade school be- 
rause I thmk there is a general perception around that there are a 
fair number of middle income students who are going to coll^ be- 
cause that is sort of where they have been pushed to goThey 
m^ht well do better being trained for a vocation. 

So I am just saying that I think society would benefit from a 
healthier mix of both low income students in college, and middle 
mcome students in vocational training. 

.xP\^^I^^J^^- yi^^h w« *'ought a little war in 

the Middle East with the most highly educated troops that have 
ever fought for this country. There were no Uliterates in the Gulf 
because you can t get into the Service as an Uliterate any more 
piere were practically no non-high-school graduates because you 
have to have a high school diploma to enlist in our all-volunteer 
Army. At one point, we equaUed the peak build-up of the Vietnam 
War, but in the Vietnam War, we had a very high percentage of 
illiterates out there doing the fighting and dying. That wasn't the 
case in the Gulf. We have something to say for education doing a 
lot better than the former President gave it credit for when you 
realize that we sent people that we had educated before we sent 
them to war. My generation was sent to war and then came home 
and got educated. This was different. 

But if you want to see what happens to the middle class, look at 
the make-up of the all-volunteer Army. In ray kind of a blue collar 
suburban district, people wait a year to enlist. That is a very hich 
priority option for training for a hi|^ school graduate 

Do you know what the Army picks from my district? You can't 
have a blemish of any kind on your record for discipline. One puff 
of a maryuana cigarette is plenty to keep you out. They are taking 
the pick right off the top of classes of kids that clearly would scorl 
well on collie entrance exams. 

They don't perceive college as being an attainable goal, so they 
take the alternative of going into the military. Some of them are 
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being induct into the militanr because at the end, they say, "Wi»'ll 

S've you some college to go along with what we do to train you to 
? a mechanic or whatever/' 
Yes. 

Mr. SMrrH. See, I think you are putting your finger on some- 
thing—young men and young women. It is between the ages of 16 
and £0. I mean I am a little oit off cn this, but if you can make it 
to ihe junior year of coUeg., the odds of you being economically 
and ^>cially and civically suu^ssful and making it in this society 
go up. You are going to finish. You may go to graduate ^hool or 
whatever. There is a oreak point there. 

There is another break point at age 16 at the other end where 
kids start to leave school without graduating. We don't manage 
those 4 years well at all in terms of the relationship between those 
children, their perception of what is available to them^ their per- 
ception of work and their need for education. We don't int^ate 
them at all. What the Army, I think, has done is created one of the 
best int^rated emplovment— and look at the guarantees they 
make. You'll have a job. You'll get trained. You go to school. You 
get paid. 

When you come out, you have a credential that most of societv 
trusts as saying you are competent and you are well-disciplined. 
Not bad. Just a couple of downside risks along the way. But look at 
it. Take a look at it in terms of it being the best integrated training 
and work model. 

Chairman Ford, Peter, that masterful understatement would 
equip you to be a briefer at the Pentagon, You would be right up 
there with General Kelly. You would be a recruiter, 

Mr. Smfth. Thank you. I would rather be the briefer for the busi- 
ne<^ proprietary community college and/or trade or university 
school that decided that they could create an educational model 
that employed i»ople and trained them at the same time and then 
gave them a credential that they could take out into the society 
and that it was worth something and other employers trusted it. 
That being my point, I think that is one of the models we ought to 
be looking at taking the military side of it. 

They have created something that ! think a lot of people need to 
look at cicely— very clc^lv. What happens is that kids tune at age 
15 or age 16. They have bad information. They think they can't 
afford it. It is not for them. They tune in to trade schools, proprie- 
tary schwls, the military because the message is that it is for 
them. I think what we are beginning to find is that some of the 
kids come out of the streets and do okay. 

We double the number of BA holders in this country, I think it is 
23 percent or something like that that get BAs and go into college. 
The number of jobs that take a BA or a BA plus is going to stay 
about percent. The number of jobs is going up with the same 
percentage of the population. So if you go to 46 percent, all you 
have done is reduce the econc nic value of the baccalaureate 
degree. If we are going to sell it as an economic value. We want to 
sell the bacc:ilaureate as an intellectual value, which is the meth- 
odology. Then one ought to go get one. But in fact, if you put twice 
as many baccalaureate holders as a percentage of the total popula- 
tion out there, what you are going to do is reduce their pay. 
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At the same time, all the growth is at the other end of the 
spectrum or in the middle of the spectrum. It is at the senior year 
of high school. It the Hrst 2 y«uis, a little bit of two plus two. That 
is where the action is. 

I would like to think that one of the other things you folks might 
look at is that experiment in Minne^)ta where when a child has 
finislwd their 16 credits or taken all the courses they can take in 
French or Science or vou*name-it» that the school <ustrict has to 
pay for them to go to the nearest coU^ to continue their study if, 
m fact, the high school doesn't offer the next st^. So the kids stop, 
frankly, frittering away their senior year. Because if you are Iook- 
ing for a lot of money and frankly, just wasted time, there is a lot 
of it in the senior year of high school Ihere really is. So that is 
another place whei'e some linking will p^?t you a lot of bang for the 
buck. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very mut*v It is obvious to me that 
we are going to have to consult with these ^^jeople again. 

Mr* uuNDERTON. Mr. Chairman, I did have some questions. 

Chairman Ford. I took more than my fair share of time, so I 
won't ask any more questions. But can you submit them for the 
record? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Sure. 

Chairman Ford. We will call up the next panel now. 
Sister Mary Andrew Matesich; Mr. Dennis Martin. 

STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY ANDREW MATESICH, PRESIDENT, 
OHIO DOMINICAN COLLEGE, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES 

Sister Matksich. Thank you, Mr. (chairman. Good morning, Mr, 
Chairman and members ot the subo^mmitt^. I am pleased to be 
able to come before you todav to offer tMtimony related to the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education ACt. 

My name is Sister Mary Andrew Matesich. I am president of the 
Ohio Dominican Collie in Columbus, Ohio. Ohio Etominic^ is one 
of the private colleges that a couple of our earlier panel members 
were referring to tnat serve students who are first generation in 
the fpr^'ly to go to collie, college of mod^t tuition and a great 
diversity of students. 

I am here to represent the National Association of Independent 
Collies and Universities. So I am speaking on behalf of not only 
Ohio Dominican, but of more than 800-member institutions that 
are as diverse as our Nation itself. They include traditional liberal 
arts colleges, m^ijor research universities, church and faith related 
colleges, historically black collies, women s (^lieges and profes- 
sional schools. 

We acknowledge you, Mr. Chairman, as the author of the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act. With respect to a question that you 
asked earlier today about: What is a middle in(X>me student today? 
As you points! out in 1978, $25,(K)0 was considered to be that cu^ 
rfT point for the definition of a middle inoDme family. If v^e simply 
apply the deflators that the increase in the cost of living would 
produce, that $25,000 in 1978 now in 1991 would be $49,615. 
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In the written testimony, we prwent an analysis of ano^r way 
to look at how to define middle inrome. I am not going to take time 
in the oral testimony to refer to that, but it is another way to cut 
that particular pie. If we consider $^9,615 just the current dollar 
figure that wouW have been $26,(KM) in 1978, all three of the stu 
dents I am goiDg tc talk about today would have been eligible for 
Pell Grant m 1^78 if we backed up that family income and put 
them in that middle income student environment. 

At Ohio Dominican, we have about 1,300 students. Fourteen per- 
cent are minority students. Two-thirds of our students are women. 
We have a fairly large number of low income students* So what the 
following panel has to say about minority and low-income students 
and nontraditional students would certainly apply to a portion of 
our student body. Only 2d percent of our freshmen rome from fami- 
lies where the lather has a allege degree. Only 23 percent where 
the mother has a wUege degree. That is usually the same family 
unit. I believe students are attracted to us because we are small 
The average class size is 20 students. Because we place a strong 
emphar^is on the quality of teaching and on individualized academic 
development- The students we i^rve come from working families, 
farm ftunilies, single parent familiw, families where the parents' 
lifetime dream has b^n to have their children graduate from col- 
lege. Generally, these are famili^ that have not been able to save 
for their children's coU^e expense Their parents earn enough to 
cover the family's housing and other basic needs, but not collie 
tuition, room and board, and other expenses. About 85 percent of 
.^ur students receive some type of financial aid. Over the past 
decade, the kind of student we have serve<l has stayed about the 
same — this first general student. But the resources available have 
changed dramatically. In 1980, the median family income of our 
new freshmen was $Z2J00. Of every ten aid recipients, six got Pell 
Grants; only thre^ of every ten aid recipients were borrowing 
under the Perkins or GSL pn^am. Now 10 years later, the picture 
is quite different. The median family income of new freshmen was 
about $38,000 or $25,700 in constant 1980 dollars. Of every ten aid 
recipients, only three now are getting Pell grants where 10 years 
ago, it was six. Loan participation has climbed to six out every ten 
aid recipients whereas 19 years ago it was only three. So it has just 
completely flippf d in terms of the relative proportion. 

That is the s'^tistics; but what we are talking about are real stu- 
dents from real famili^ who are trying to afford college. So I 
would like to talk to you about three of th^ real students. 

Our first student here is Amy Burns. Let me tell you a little bit 
about Amy's family. She is a sophomore. She is from a small Ohio 
city. She is a resident student at Ohio Dominican. She transferr^ 
to Ohio Dominican from Ohio State University. Her father is an as- 
sembler in an appliance factory. Her mother is a CRT operator. It 
is a typical blue collar family. This is the first child in that family 
to attend coH^e, the first generation to go to college. 

Her father was laid off for a while last year. The appliance facto- 
ry is in a rough period. It is not at all sure that the father's job b 
going to survive. The father is 50 years old. There is another child 
at home, a 16-year-old child, who will be hoping also to go to col- 
lege. 
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Ohio IXmimican s tuition and fees this year is $6,660. Room and 
board is $3,680. The other expc-nses that we budget for a student is 
$1,51&. bo the total costs thai we v ould budget for the student as a 
^® cMege wou'd be The parents' income was 

$iJ5,J12. We recalculated that a number of times in the needs anal- 
ysis because the father was laid off and then he was called back 
and then he wasn't sure whether his job was going to last. But this 
IS the way it came out. 

-T^e family owns a home, $20,000 home, in which their equity is 
$16,417. So according to the financial aid needs analysis, from the 
parente income of $36,000 plus, $1,389 should come for Amy's tui- 
tion. From their asssets, the mod^t house they— because the father 
is 50 years old, that modest asset in the house in this particular 
case is not contributing to what the calculation shows the family 
should contribute. In fact $282 is taken off the famUy contribution 
because of the age of the father and the modest value of the house 
J J?v^**T°''^"'^ student. She is a cashier at K-Mart. She 
earned $6,190 last yeo-, which is a lot of hours at the cash register 
at K-Mart. That also is looked at as part of the family contribution 
to coII^e. Now if It weren't for the special circumstances of this 
fanuly, with the father being laid off and having some difficulties 
with the job, 70 percent of that would be iaken as part of the 
familv contribution. Our financial aid administrator, using discre- 
tion, has taken a little bit less than that because of the situation of 
the family. 

iK^f^ "^^y ^^^^lu°J^f "^^^ f ^^^^y contribution of almost 
$5,000. Now that family didn't have $5,000 to contribute towards 
tmtion under these circumstances. Most of what the student 
earned at K-Mart went for her own personal expenses at home and 
towards family needs. So she didn't have the $3,791 the paper said 
she should have had to pay towards her tuition. So this family in 
that precarious employment situation has taken out a $4,000 PLUS 
loan. That is not counUng all of the other loans the student has 
taken out in order to go to collie. 

The family now has the burden of ti $4,000 PLUS loan on which 
they are paying interest. They don't have the option of taking out a 
home equity loan because their littie house is worth $20,000 and 
nobody wants to lend them any money on it. So they are not able 
to deduct the interest payments on the PLUS loan, but that is the 
commitment they have to this youngster's education. 

How did we come rp with the other $6,957 that this student 
needs in order to pay her college expenses. Here is her financial 
aid package down hei-e. Ohio Choice grant of $578. If the Ohio leg- 
islature contmu^ on its present course, next year that will be $390 
or zero. We don t know which. We have got a budget bill in the 
House, a budget bill m the Senate. Ohio is in economic problems 
like most ot the States and these programs are in jeopardy. 

She gets a small Ohio Instructional grant which is a need-based 
grant from the State of Ohio. That one is probably safe The college 
IS givmg her a $1,000 grant. The rest of it she is borrowing. She is 
borrowmg $2,000 under the Perkins program and $2,625 under the 
Stafford program. 

Now this study, by the time she graduates—she is now a sopho- 
more— is going to owe about $20,000. This student wants to t«ach 
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retarded children. Her major is education for the developmentallv 
handicapped. She is a very fine young ladv. I am certain she will 
be a wonderful children. Her starting salary will be somewhere 
around $20,000 in Franklin County, Ohio. So here is a debt we are 
building up for the student herself that is going to appr<mch 
$^,000; a debt in the family, which has a younger child to go to 
college and a father in a very iffV employment situation, if they 
continue to borrow under the PLUS pn^pram of $4,000 per year. 
This is our first case of a middle income student. 

The next student I would like to talk about is from a little differ- 
ent situation. Her name is LeAmi Carter. LeAnn is a first semester 
senior. She is a business administration m^r. She transferred to 
Ohio Etominican from a proprietary business school feeling that a 
four-year degree was more appropriate to her talents and objec- 
tives. Certainly that is accurate because she is a very bright stu- 
dent and we are very pleased to have her. LeAnn is a (X)mmuter 
and so her total ci^ts are a little 1^ according to the budget of 
$10,120. 

Her father works for a construction compmny and he is 57 veare 
old. Her mother is a homemaker. The family income is $43,754. 
There is one younger child still coming up for roll^e. Their home 
is worth $36,000, and it is Mid for because the house is a modest 
home and the father is 57. There isn't any contribution from assets 
in this particular case. But the interesting thing on this chart is 
that out of a $43,000 income — an income level that back in 1980 
dollars would have qualified for a Pell grant in 1978— that family 
is now expected to contribute $1 out of every 6 thev earn in the 
parental contribution towards the college costs for this particular 
student* 

BecatLse Ohio Dominican is a private institution with a relatively 
modest tuition level, her remaining need after taking out the calcu- 
lated parental ojntribution is only $2,000. Again, she gets a $578 
Ohio Choice grant which is up for ^abs in the legislature right 
now and qualifies to borrow $1,430 m thi Staffoni loan prc^ram. 

Our third student that I would like to ttuK about shows a differ- 
ent kind of a picture and a different kind of a challenge that a 
number of the committee members and staff will be in^^rested in 
seeing. This is also a resident student, so the college expense 
budget for Ohio Etominican is $11,855. This is a farm family. There 
are five children in this family. This is the oldest child, Megan 
Holde, at Ohio Dominican C^ollege. She is a senior. The day after 
tomorrow, I will give her her diploma- 

Her parents' income is only $19,722 which is what happens with 
a farm income as the farm income goes up and down. There is this 
family of seven— five children and two parents with a $19,722 
income. 

You may want to say: What are we doing with this student in a 
presentation on middle income students. The reason we are looking 
at this is because of the parents' ownerehip of the farm, this stu- 
dent cannot qualify for any Pell grant aid and for most of the aid 
programs that the college would have available. This farm is 
valued at $350,000. They owe $190,000 on it. They also have a small 
equity in a modest home. So the parents' assets here at $188,500 
are knocking this student out of consideration for a Pell grant even 
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though the debt on this farm is greater than the family has in it 
and even thoi^h the income for this family of seven was under 
$20,(M)0 in this year. 

TluB, too, is a hard-working student. She works at a specialty 
store. She hopes to enter the management training prt^rram of this 
store after she graduates this week. She earned $2,969 and money 
was taken from those earnings to apply towards the family contri- 
bution via the student contribution. 

But the part of her eamii^pB that she did not have to set aside 
for her tuition payments according to the needs analysis methodol- 
this student saved. When she saved it, the need j analysis 
turned right around and said, "Yes. Maybe you saved the 30 per- 
cent of your pay that we let you kt*p, but now we want 35 per<»nt 
of what you saved." So this is the way the current needs analysis is 
written. It is a kind of a double hit on the student so that you take 
a substantial part of what the student earns and then if the stu- 
dent saves the rest instead oi" spending it, you come around and 
take a piece of that as well, too. 

So the total family contribution here. $3,279 from a family that 
had parents' income of only $19,0(K). This student is also heavily 
loan dependent. I will point out that the Ohio Instructional Line 
which is the needs-based Ohio grant, she is actually getting a 
pretty needs-based grant from the State of Ohio of $1,650. That is 
because Ohio refuses to use the Congressional mechodolt^ and has 
its own needs analysis which does not penalize the family for the 
home or the farm. 

In our case, it is a more complicated situation because we have 
got two forms now that the students have to fill out, but bwause in 
the State of Ohio, the needs-based program does not penalize for 
assets, the needs-based Ohio program is a big help for these kids 
from these farm families. So the financial aid package is again 
heavily loaned: $4,000 of Stafford, $1,300 of Perkins. But this stu- 
dent will get her diploma this week. She is a very hard-working, 
responsible student. I have no doubt that those loans will be 
rt paid. She will owe over $14,000 at the point of graduation. 

So these are the kinds of middle income students that we see at 
Ohio Dominican Ck)llege. What should be done about it? There are 
a number of suggestions at the end of my written testimony, which 
will mesh with other testimony the committee will be hearing 
later, 

1 will just summarize by saying expand the eligibility for Federal 
grant aid for these kinds of families, address their need to pay 
direct educational costs, improve the balance between grants and 
loans and modify the treatment of home and farm assets in the 
needs analysis. 

Thank you very much. I will be happy to answer any questions. 
[The prepared statement of Sister Matesich follows:] 
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Good Morning Kr. ChAixman «nd e«Bb«n of th« •utoctmaitt**. 
I aa plMsad to ba ablm to coma bafora you today to offar taatiaony 
ralatad to tba raautHorlsatlon of tha Blghar Education Act of 
19«5. :/ naaa ia siatar Kary Andraw Kataaloh and Z aa pt»aidont of 
Ohio Doainican Collaga In Columbua, ohlo. I aa hara today 
rapraaanting tba National Aa»ociation of Indapandant Collagaa and 
univaraitia. (HAicc) , I mm apaaklng on bahalf of aora than 800 
awBber inatitution. tHat ara aa divaraa aa our nation itaalf. ihay 
includa traditional libaral arta coHaga., «ajor raaaaroh unlv.r- 
aitiaa, church- and falth-ralatad collagaa, hlatoricaUy black 
crllegea, voaan'a collage., junior coUagaa, ami achoola of law, 
Bodioina, anginaorlng, businaaa, and othar profaaaiona. 

The axtraordinary diversity in tha Independent aector of 
higher education offara atudenta a criticel choice in ter»a of the 
al«. governance, location, acadeaic program,, and ai.aion of the 
institution that win help ahapa their higher education experi- 
ence, studenta are wall served in tha independent aector. 
Independent colleges and univariitias anroll 21 percent of the 
nation's student^, yet they award 33 percent of all baccalaureate 
degrees, 40 p,.rcent of all master's degrees, 36 percent of all 
doctoral degrees, and go percent of «U first professional degrees 
in areas such as law, medicine, engineering, and business. 

The average tuition cost of an independent instlt;ution in 
1990-91 is S7,685. Three tines as nany independent Institutions 
have tuition aru fees of less than $6,000 than have tuition and 
fees of Bora than Sl2,ooO, 
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Our institutions havs draonstratod cm ov«rvh«Xming cosunitiDent 
in tho foriB of financial aid fros tli«ir ovn rasourcai to ansure 
that Btudanta from all valka of lifa hava tha opportiinity to choose 
tha institution that l>a«t auita thair naada and aspirations # 
Fadaral studsnt aid doaa not halp studants attending indapandant 
collsgas and univaraitiaa as such aa it did tsn yaars ago. Naithar 
appropriations for the student aid programs nor award amounts Kept 
paco vith inflation in tha 1980a. Tha saxisua Pall Grant for tha 
naadiaat studants, for axa^pla, was achedulsd in tha 19S6 rsautho- 
rization to rias to $3,100 in 1991*92. ¥at appropriations for FY 
1991 incroassd tha snaxisxaa Pall award to $2,400^ just $300 abovs 
tha 1986 saximuffl of $2,100* In tha faca of dacllning fadaral grant 
supports independent colleges and iiniversities have increasingly 
turned to institutionally funded financial aid. 

Adjusted for inflation (in constant 1987-88 dollars), federal 
grant assistance to undorgra'^uates at independent institutions grew 
from $1,184 billion to $3,421 billion between 1970-71 and 1975-76. 
This aid then began to decline dramatic/4lly through 1987*88 when it 
reached $1,101 billion — less than the amount awarded in 1970-71, 
Our colleges and universities/ on the other hand, have been 
steadily increasing the amount of student financial assistance they 
offered from their own institutional resources in the form of 
grants. In 1983-84, they surpassed the federal government in the 
total dollar amount of grants awarded to undergraduates* By 
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1987-88, indapandant collsgeB and univarslti«s wars awarding 81 
parcant aora grant asaistanca to undargraduataa than tha fadoral 
govammant vaa providing to atudanta in indapandant highar 

aducation. 

In tha past tan yaars, our inatitutiona hava Incraasod thalr 
coBunitjaant of institutional tunda to atudtmt aid by an avaraga of 
almost 25 percent a year, to a loval now wall in axcesa of $3 
billion annually. This funding comaa at a high pricaj if taJcan 
from tha oparational budget, it dacrcasea tha funds avallabla for 
acianca laba, for tha library, and for acadasic prograss; it 
contributas to incraasas in tuitions; it strains tha vary capacity 
of our institutions to opsrate, and It draina andowaants that, for 
the vast majority of our nombers, aro ax'^rsaaly liiaited. 

Much of tha financial aid generated from our institutional 
resources has gone to help students who coma froa working faailies 
of Boderata incoas, laany of whom can ro longer count on any federal 
suppt,rt — either from grants or loans. For others who say qualify 
for some federal aid, the amount of grant or loan eligibility is 
not enough to aako a real difference in their ability to moet 
collogo costs. 

These are the folk£3 who thought thoir government would bo a 
partner in helping to educate their children. These are your 
constltuente. Those aro the students and families that I want to 
talk to you about today, several Issues are iwportant to middle- 
Incorae families regarding their ability to finance a college 
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•duca^lon — •xpanding th« •ligibility for tadaral gr&nt aid, 
addrMtfing thair naad to pay diraot aduoational ooata^ isproving 
tho halancQ batvoan grants and loans, and mo^^fying the traatsent 
of hosa and fans asssts in tha calculation of financial need. 

First, I hesitate to use the tero ''alddle income** in 
describing these families without offering a further definition of 
terms. Middle income is often used as a relative term; vhat one 
person thinks of as aiddls incoae, another night define as^ "working 
class** or "lowar income.** 

In an attempt to cosie up with a working definition of niddle 
income, we have looked back to the objectives of the Middle-Income 
Student Assistance Act (HISAA) which the Congress passed in 1978. 
When Congress adopted the legislation, $25,000 was specifically 
cited as the family income at which a student should receive at 
least a minimum Pell Grant. Using a $25,000 income in 1978 dollars 
ae the baeie, a family with an income of $49,615 ahould be eerved 
by the federal aid programs in 1990. 

Families at this inccme level should be helped^ but they are 
not. Under the current Pali Grant program, eligibility is 
effectively limited to stuc'ents with family incomes below $35,000 
— and students with incomes much above $28,000 generally receive 
only a ainiinua grant of $200. Just 5 percent of the Poll Grant 
recipients in academic year 1988-89 (the last year for which 
recipient data are available) came from families with incomes of 
more than $30,000. 
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can look mt our definition of viddls imxm Another v»y to 
iXlu»trato furtUor tho inof foctivonMo of tho Orant pro^raa in 

••rvin9 ft broad ranga qf dapandant atudanta Wjo naad halp in paying 
for oollaga. 

W4i lookad at data frtm thm cansua Buraau'a 1989 Ciinwit 
Population survay for urriad oouplaa with tha hmd of houaahold 
batvaan forty-fiva and fifty-four ~ a likaly aga ranga for paranta 
of atudants batvaan aightaan and tvanty-^ttfo* Va than avanly 
dividad thfi faailiaa into fiva groupa aooording to inoona lavala. 
Roughly apeaXing, ona could daacriba tha grou|Mi aa rapraaanting 
lowar- (laaa than $29,450), la»ar-»iddla- (batvaan $39,450 and 
$43,879), aiddla- (batvaan $43,880 and $58,662), uw^ar-middla- 
(batvaan $58,663 ai^ $79,632), and uwar-inc^m (mora thm $79,633) 
familiaa. Surprialngly, tha vaat majority of atudanta frox 
lovar-aiddla-'inooaa faailiaa (not to santicm aiddla- inooaa 
faailiaa) hava alaoat no ehanoa of racaivii^ a Pall Grant. 

Thara ara aavaral raaaona vhy tha currant atudant aid pro- 
grawa, and tha Pall Grant prograa in particular, no longar aarva 
atudanta froa AaaritnJ'a aiddla- incoaa faailiaa. 

rirat, tha paxiaua Pall Grant avard haa not kmyt paoa with tha 
rata of inflation, dua largaly to tha aictraordinary incraaaa in tha 
nuabar of grant racipianta anrollad in ahort-tar» programa in 
vocational achoola. Tha n\aimr of Pall Grant racipianta in tha 
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pro|>ri«tary sftctor IncnaMd by 172 pmnmnt lb«tvMn X960 ana X989, 
trhilc thm nwBhmr of ncipi«nt« in thm collftglats Motor rcNi* only 
hy 10 p^remnt, tnrn 3*4 Million to 3*7 Blllion« 

Smoondf tXxm congrMnioinally Bai^atsd n«od-analysis fonula 
Mact«d in 1986 rondorod tlio cliildr«n of s^ny aiddla^incoM 
fasili^s inaligiblo for fodoral aasiatanca. In contrast, othar 
clian9oa to tho congraaaional sathodology hava xaada it »uch aaaier 
for independent atudanta vho ara narriad and do not hava children 
to qualify for federal asaiatance. 

Third, the current independent student definition can be 
oKploitad^ and it ia« Fan il lee i#ho vant to avoid reaponaibility 
can hava their children aatablieh vhat our aid adainiatretora call 
* independence of convenience" for the purpose of gaining ali^i** 
bility for federal aaeistance. 

Fourth, the eheer numbere of older and legit iaataly 
independent students aeeXing federal student aid have increased 
dranatically. The number of Pell Grant recipients vho ere 
twenty-four or older has triplod, from 588,000 to 1.5 aillion, in 
the last ten years. Theea students are sore likely to have low 
incomes (since parental incoae ia not counted for independsnt 
students) and qvallfy for ssaximm awards. Thus, it is not 
surprising that sore than 60 percent of current Pell Grant dollars 
now go to students classified as independent. 
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Thasa chsngu hmvm fthift^Nl grant funa« to ind«iNindttnt 
«tud«nts, •ffMtiv«Iy rationing ths l«v«I of grant aid that la 
availal)la to dapandant atudanta of traditional ccXlaga aga froa 
»lddla-inco»a faailiaa. Haady atudanta .ra asaantially coK^ating 
with aach othar for liaitad funda. 

W<a ara also concarnad about daclining congraasional aupport 
tor tha fadaral cajapua-baaad atudant aid programa. Hiatorically , 
supplemental Educational Opportunity Granta (SEOG) , parkina Loana, 
and collaga WorK-Study (CWS) avarda hava baan critical in saating 
tha naads of dapandant atudanta in collagiata program • xhesa 
programs hava not farad wall in tha paat dacada. 

Batwaan 1981 and 1991, funding for tha BtOG prograa daclinod 
by 11.9 percent, funda for CWS dropped by 32.3 percont, and PorXina 
Uoan appropriationa plunged by 67,5 parcant (in constant dollars). 
Funding for tha state Student Incontiva Grants (SSIG) program also 
decroasod by 48.1 percent ovar tha aaaa pariod, 

Tha lack of funding aupport for thoaa prograaa haa compounded 
the problama of aiddla-incosa atudanta who wara adgad out of tha 
Pell Grant program in tha iseoa. 

Perhaps most iaportantly, tha children of oiddla-incoKe 
faBilias who want to go to coliago - espacially to an independent 
collogo or university oust havs broader access to subsidized 
loans. 
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Nr. Chairman, a» I looX at tha achedula of vitnaaaaa that vill 
appaar bafora you today, I raalisa that you vill probably haar a 
good daal aJbout the growing ii&balanca batvaan grants and loana. 
This la aonathing about i^hich you hava axprassad paraonal concam. 
It ia a subjaot that daaarvaa foousad ai»S lan^thy conaidaration by 
tha coBsalttaa. 

Va ahara your concern . Wa ara alaraad at the axtant to which 
loana bava rapXacad grants as tha primary aourca of fadaral atudant 
aid, sapacially for vary lov-incoasa, at-riak students* Ha atrongly 
support an incrsassd esphasis on grant funding -^m a sajor priority 
in raauthorization. 

At the aane tiao^ va siaply sust racogniza that atudants frov 
niddla-incosa fassixias naad sxibsidizad loan prograaa to financa tha 
costs of higher education ovsr the long tarn. Thesa atudants have 
baan virtually disanf ranchisad from fadaral grant programs, 
rurthormora, many no longar qualify for Stafford Loana on the basis 
of congressionally mandatsd naed tests. 

Unless ve want to promote a systom that limits opportunities 
and choicas for student* who happen to be born into moderate- 
income working families, wa must keep tho door open to loan capital 
to students and families that are willing and able to borrow — and 
pay back their loans. Tha r4ational default rate for students at 
independent colleges and universities is less than 6 percent. Our 
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BtudantB 9raduat« at high.r rata, than th.ir count.rpiirii. at public 
liMtitutlons, and tJj.y l»av« our collaqas with autofltantlally 
incrMBBd future •arning powar. 

imilB wa urga you to conaldar axpandad borrowing ppportu- 
nltiaa for »iddla-lnco»a atudant. and tbair paranta, wm ara k.anly 
aw.ra of th. laval of dabt that Mny o' thaaa atudanta will incur 
over aavaral ycara of auccaaaiva borrowing. 

Ona of tha atudanta that I will talk to you about in juat a 
noaant ia a caaa-in-point. Aay Buma i« « sophoaora at Ohio 
DcBinican. sha ha. r.ceivad gr«nt aid aach yaar fro» tha atata and 
froa tha collag., but navar fros. tha fadaral gov«rn«ant. sha haa 
had to borrow tha naxioua Stafford atudant loan aach yaar, and haa 
also borrowad haavily froa tha ParJcina Loan pr«graa. m addition, 
har parent, hava taXan out aaJtlmm PLtJS loana. Evan if changa. ara 
nada in tha raauthorization process to maka atudanta liXa Aay aora 
eligible for grant funding, those change, would not likely be 
iapleaented until after aha graduate.. it i. reasonabl. to assuae 
that she and her parents will have to continue to borrow to cover 
expenses for har junior and senior years, sha ia looking at 
student loan debt in excess of §20,000 when she graduate.. 

This debt would obvioualy emm sore manageable to har if .ha 
were planning a career in a high-paying field. But aha want, to 
teach developmentally handicapped children. if Aiay begins her 
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tMChing caraer in Coluisbus, mhm cmn mxp^ct to rscolv« • starting 
annual salary of around $20,000 — approxisatttly •qual to her 
cuBulatlva studant loan dabt. 

Somo of thm debt burdon l*m daBcriblng could b« allaviatsd by 
axtanding grant aligibility highar up th« faaily incoma acale to 
reach students from noderate-incoBa fajailias. For atudants who 
have to borrow, debt could also be better managed by a mora 
axpaneiva systems of loan pay-back xsachanisi&s. Wa ara vary 
concerned that the relatively limited repayment options now in 
place have the effect of encouraging default. Further^ limited 
pay«<back options clearly discourage our graduates from pursuing 
careers in public service. 

1 have offered a number of general comments and concerns today 
about the nature and extent to which currant federal student aid 
policy falls short of the naeds of our working families. In a 
mosent, I would like to talk to you about throe students from Ohio 
Dominican whose situations, I believe, will better illustrate the 
points I havo triod to make. 

First/ I would like to tall you briefly about Ohio Dominican 
Collage. We are a fully accredited, coeducational, liberal arts, 
Catholic college located in Columbus, Ohio* Perhaps most 
significantly, Ohio Dominican College provides a distinctive 
service to students who are the first in th ir families to graduate 
from college. 
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Ot vur 1.300 .tud.nt., 14 percent ar. .Inorltl.. and .or« than 
two-thlrt. «« uammr^. Ju.t 39 p.rc«,t of our fr..h»,n com from 
faaillaa whax. th. f.th.r haa a collag. deflraa. Twanty-tHraa 
percant co«,a fro- fa»lUa. whara tha ,othar ha. co=pl.tad collaga, 
.nd the.- ara oftan th. .aaa faallia. vith coll.g.-,ducatad 
fAthsre. 

1 believe students are attracted to u» bacausa w« ara a»all - 
tha avarage claas i» ^wanty atudanta - and bacausa wa placa a 

•trong aaphaai. on tha cjiuality of t.achln, and on individual Izad 
acadenic davalopmont. 

The atudanta wa gerv. coae froa working f anil la. , f«rn 
f«»ilioa, aingla-parent fa„iiie. - faaliie. ^hera th. parents- 
lifetlBs dr.aa ha. to have their children graduat. fro» 

collage. Cenarally, thaa. ar. faaill.. that have not baan able to 
"V. for their children-, college expanses. Th. parent, .am 
enough to cover th. fa^ily-s housing and other basic needs, but not 
coU.g. tuition, room and board, and other expenses. About 85 
parent of ou^ students rec.iv. .o»a typ. of financial aid. 

^ -•r the past decade, the resources available to thee, 
stude.^. ,ave Changed dramatically, m a,80, the .edian family 
income Of new fresh.en was 522. XOO. of every ten aid recipients, 
«ix ware receiving BEOG (Paii) ^^.nts. Three of every ten aid 
recipients were borrowing from the ndsL (Po.Xlns) or CSL 
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(Stafford) to»n program. Of thu f«l«ral dollar* going to to Ohio 
Doninican students, less than half (48 percunt) wmrm in th« fons of 
loans* 

Ten years later, the picture i» quite different. In 1990, the 
median family income of new freshman vas $38,750, or §25,700 in 
constant 1980 dollars. Of every ten aid recipients, only about 
three were getting Pell grants. Loan participation had climbed to 
sijc out of every ten aided students- Grants had dropped to 16 
percent of all aid, and loans had jumped to 74 percent. 

Our students from families of moderate means aren't getting as 
much aid, the aid they are getting is predominately loans, and the 
amount of aid they do qualify for doesn't go as far. But the 
statistics, even from a single campus such as ours, don't really 
toll the story. I would like to share with you now the stories of 
three of our students. 

We tried to identify students from Ohio Dominican that 
represented common situations and problems faced by families all 
over the country that find themselves in similar economic 
circumstances . 

Each of these students and their families has faced different 
financial obstacles as th^y have struggled to put together the 
needed resources so that their children can attend college and 
complete a higher education. Yet, as we hear resoundingly from our 
colleges, they are typical of thousands of other students across 
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th. cp^«try. i wi^ tt.y w-r. h.r. to t.ll th.ir own .torl«. (i 
h.v, ch«ig«j tii.ir nu». in th. following illustration, to prot«Tt 
th.ir conf idwjtiality. ) 
*^ ^urna 

toy i. . «^o»or. «t Ohio Do«ijiic«n «h«r« ,bm im Mjoring in 
Education for th. D.v.iop«nt-lly Han<,icapp«j. sh. cammn fro. « 
fMily of four, and both par«,t. ar. both «ploy«J - h.r .oth.r 
irorJc. «. « C8I operator and h.r f.thar i. mn .M«»bl.r in an 
applianc factory. Thair oort.in«! incow i. 835,313. Thmy own a 
ho^ worth $20,000, With a .ortga,. of S3,5fi3. Th.y hav. no oth.r 
-..•t.. A»y worxed during th. .wm»r and part-ti«. during th. 
«:hool y.«r as . oa,rt,i„ ,t K-«art and .am«s around $e,200. 

tJndar th. congr.s.ional Mthodology.. .y.t«i of r««| analyaia, 
Aay'» par«,t. ar. «tp«rt:od to oontribut. 8i,io7 u> th.ir d«ught.r'l 
«luoation«l .xp«n.... Amy i. «tp.ct«J to contribut. up to 70 
p.ro«,t of h.r .aminga, txmr contribution 1. $3,791. Thu., th. 

total family contribution toward, toy'. «i«cational .^n... i. 

S3,7B1 plu. $1,107, or $6,898. 

Th. total aduoational coat, at Ohio Dominican for a atud.nt 

living on campus ara Sli,a55. Thi. includ.a $«,660 for tuition and 
$3,680 for room and board, and $1,515 for book, and «»ppli.., 

parsonal «^naa., and transportation cost.. Th. family. .xp«cte^ 

contribution 1. .ubtract^l from th. total cost., yl.ldi„, . 

calculated financial need of $6,957, 
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Aaiy Bums 
Ohio DoBinicati Coll«9« 



Tuiticm ft rmmm $6,660 
UtKfm 6 Board 3^680 




Total Costfis $11,855 



rfiailv Cnnrribution 

Paranttf* XncoM $39^313 

Parmts' JUMts $16,417 

0tudant'» IncoM $6,190 

Studant** sjivings $ -0- 




Parants' Contribution 
tram Incosa $1^309 



Par ant »• Contribution 
troa Aaaata $-383 



student's Contribution 
$3,791 



Total Family Contribution: $4,898 



Financial Naad: $6,957 



Fin&nciAl Aid PAcha^B 



Ohio Choice Grant 

Ohio Inatnictional Grant 

Ohio Doainican Coll^go 

Grant 
Parkins Loan 
Stufford Loan 




$6,803 
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Atty*» financlaX aid pacXaga im coopriaad of a $578 Ohio Choica 
Grant, a $600 Ohio Instxuctional Grant, a $lfOOO Ohio ooainiean 
collaga Grant, a $2,000 l^rkina loan, and a $2,625 Stafford loan. 
Kora than tifo-ti*irda of har naad is aat through loana. As x 
mntionad aarliar, if »ha continuas to terrov at or Mar tha 
saxlwus lavala in both tha I^kina and Stafford prograaa during har 
undargraduata yaara, aha will graduata witH a cuaulativa loan dabt 
of around $20,000 as aha begins a job taaching the davalopmantally 
handicapped « 

Tha combination of har parents' asci^ctod contribution froa 
thair incoaa and tha high percentage she is expected to contribute 
froa har aaminga randar Any ineligibla for a Pell Grant. And, 
bacauea of the provisions in the 8E00 program reatricting avarda to 
atudantfi with excaptional financial naad, sha cannot raceiva an 
SEOC grant. Her grant aid coses froa tha college and froa tha 
fltata of Ohio, which is subject to annual appropriations- 
LaAnn Cartai- 

I-eAnn is a ssnior at Ohio Dominican, fisr fathar works for a 
construction company where ha sada $43,754 last year. Rsr nothar 
works in tha hoaa. The Cartara' own their hoaa, which is valued at 
$35,000 and is paid for, Thay have $S00 in savings. LaAnn waa not 
able to work laat year. 




Tuition « fmm $6«660 

ROM i Board l,»oo 

Othmr SxpmM* I, MO 

raMilv gantribution 

Paranta* XncoM $43^754 

Pftrmt*' AvMita $35,500 

Htudant'a inooM 9 -0- 



Ohio Choica Grar.l 
Stafford toan 



§ 570 
$1,430 



LiAiitl Cartas' 



TotaX coatai $iO,l30 



Para^ita* Coirtributlon 
fra ZncGM $7,313 , 



Xisnta 



Parwita * Contribution 
f rem Aasata $ '^O* 



Total FaaiXy Contribution: $8,112 



Studant^a Contribution 
$900 



S^iuaio 



Financial Vmmd: $2,008 




Financial Aid; $2,O08 
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BAs«d on thm congravsional Mtholodogy, h»r parents ar« 
•xpected to contribute $7,212 toward lMAim*m axpanaaa. Bacause 
LaAnn'a fathor is fifty^savan yoara old, tHa faaily*v aodaat assats 

ara "protocted" from assessaent in tha formula — tha protection 
allowance increaoos with tha age of the oldest parent. Thus, bar 
parents* contribution is derived solely froxa theif incoine. LeAnn 
ie expected to contribute a ainioujn of §900. The family's total 
contribution, then, is $8,112 $7,212 froa the parents and $900 
froio the students 

Since LoAjui lives at home, her expenses ^t Ohio Dominican 
College this year are expected to total $10,120 — $6,«60 for 
tuition, a Si, 500 room and board allowance, snd $1,960 for other 
expenses, such as books, supplies, and transportation- Subtracting 
the total family contribution of $8,112 from her expenses yields a 
calculated financial need of $2,008* 

LcAnn's estimated need is Bet with an Ohio Choice Grant of 
S570 and a $1,430 Stafford loan. If LeAnn returns for a fifth 
undergraduate year, she ©ay have to do so without the Ohio Choice 
Grant, vhich is in danger of being phased out for families with 
incomes above $40,000. she doesn't qualify for any federal grants, 
nor does she qualify to borrow even half of the oaxisium Stafford 
loan to which she would be entitled if she demonstrated greater 
need. Her parents have found it extremely difficult to come 
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COW up with S7,200. iMhm would hm happy to t&ks out tdAUiona' 
lo«ns, but she is prohibited tro» borrowing aora under tho Stafford 
program to holp nciot tho family's oiepoct»d contribution. 
Hcaan Holda 

Megan ie eanior at Ohio Dominican College in faahion 
•erchandiaing. She coaea froa a rural area of Ohio where her 
father ie a fan&er and her Bother ie a homesmker* There are eeven 
in the Kolde faaily ~ Hegan'e parente and four eiblinge ranging in 
ages fro» nineteen to nine-year-old twine. The nineteen-year-old 
eon worko on the farra to help tho family. 

Her father earned $19,722 last year — not what we would 
ordinarily define aa "oiddle income." But the faaily' a 
circum»tancee are typical of aany of our atudente that coae from 
hard-working fana faaillee. Tho family owna a hoae worth $35,000, 
with a mortgage of $3,500, They owe $193,000 on the farm, which ie 
valued at $350,000. Megan worked as a sales clerk during the 
summer and part-time during the school year, earning $2,969, she 
also has $l,050 in the bank, saved from summor and echool-year 
earnings . 

Under the congressional methodology's system of need analysis, 
the parents are expected to contribute $424 to their daughter's 
educational expenses. Megan, however, u expected to contribute 7o 
percent of her earnings and a percentage of her savings, to total 
$2,855. Since her savings represent a portion of her reported 
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Tuition k Fmrnm $6,660 
Roo» & BoArd 3,660 
Othmr txpmnmsB 1,515 




: $11,855 
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Parttnts' kB»mtu $168,500 




Parents' Contribution 



Parcnttt' Contribution 

irom Assets $1,174 \ Total Faoliy Contribution; $3,279 £5 



Student Incoa» $2*969 
Student's Savings $i,05o 




student's Contribution 
$2,653 



^anflncial Nood: $$,'^76 



financial. Jii 

Ohio Choics Grant 

Ohio Instructional Grant 

Ohio DoBilnican College Grant 

Parkin* Loan 

Stafford Loan 



$ 

$1, 
$1, 
$1, 
$4,000 



000 
JOO 



rin.-^nc-jai Aid: 
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•arnings, hor mq^s arQ affectively doubla-countod and aiiaasaad 
tvlca in tha naad analysia fonsula. Tha total fasally contribution 
tovarda Hagan'a aducational axpanaaa is $424 plv;a $2f855f or 
$3,279. 

Ifa^an livaa on chmpum, and har axpanaas for tha currant 
acadaaic yaar will total $11,855. Tha fa»ily'a axpactad contri- 
bution of $3,279 im aubtracted froia tha total coata, yialding a 
calculated financial naad of $8,576. 

Kagan received a $578 Ohio Choice Grant and a $1,650 Ohio 
Instruct ional Grant. The collage ast har raoaining need vith a 
$1,000 college grant, a $1,300 Perkins loan, and a $4,000 Stafford 
atudent loan for a total aid pacXaga of $8,528. Megan ia not 
eligible for a Pell Grant or an SEOC grant, which tha collega muat 
reserve for ajcceptionally needy atudenta who ara Pell-eligible. 
She borrows froa two loan programa to saet her need for funda, and 
iBUtft borrow at tha ttaximuB level in tha Stafford prograw. 

Hr^ Chainsan, we have apent tine today focuaing on the 
difficultioa faced by niddla-incoffla faolliaa in seating the costs 
of poetsocondary education. Wa would not coae to you and your 
cosBmittee with the kinds of probleiss we hava discussed without 
offering corresponding solutions. 

I will state our recoBuaendntions briefly* Some of our 
recommendations I as sure will bo echoed in other testimony you 
will hear, since the iosuoa involving mlddliwincotoe fatnilios 
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affAct studftntfi in all a^ctora of poataacondary aduoation. Wa 
vould ba plaaaad to work with you and tha Mi^ra of tha aubcoa- 
»ittaa and your ataffa to furthar axplora any of tha concana va 
hava touchad on today or to furthar davalop any of our racomen- 
dationa. 

Following ara our auggastiona for ohangas to tha Highar 
Education Act to addrosa tha neoda of middlo-incoaa atudants and 
thair faalliea. We continue to activaly axplora a ni«ab«r of 
propoaala vith our seinherahip and our collaaguaa. 

* Incraasa tha saxisus pall Grant to $4,000 and, in aubaaguant 
yaara, adjuat tha saxifiua award annually baaad on tha Conaumar 
Prica indax* 

* Expand eligibility to faailif^a with incoaoa up to $43,000 by 
changing tha formula uaad to datarwina individual avarda in 
the Pall Grant prograin. Th« maxiBUS award of §4,000 would ba 
coxnposad of a $2,500 coaponant for living axpanaos and a 
tuition conponent — 25 percent of tuition, not to axcoad 
$1,900* F\itura adjuatxBonta in tha aaxiisuB award would ba 
aplit agually dollar for dollar batwaan tha living coat and 
tuition cosjponanta of tha formula. 

* Koview tho statutory neod-analyaia formulas for dependent 
studonte to aesura accuracy and raaaonabloneea in tha laval of 
expected contributions thoy produco for both etudenta and 
parents. 
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Modify tha trMtm«nt of wmrrimd ind«pmd«nt studMtv vltliout 
d«p«i^ant» in thm ciM>gr«c»ion4a Mthodology so that th«o« 
fltudintft ara trMtvd siailarly to aingl* ind«p«nd«nt atudantfi 

without dependents. 

simplify the etetutory definition of en independent etudent by 
elioinating current conditional criteria and extei^ing 
independence only to etudente who are twenty-four yeare or 
older, graduate and profeeelonal atudente, etudente with legal 
dependents, veterans, orphans, and wards of the cjourt. 
Revise need-analyeis forBulas to exsfipt at least some portion 
of college savings from the coaputation of expected family 
contributions . 

increase authorization levels for the campue-based programs 
and the 6S10 program. 

Leverage additional funds for the campus-based programs by 
establishing an overall watching requirement for the three 
programo of 25 percent. (The current match rate is 10 percent 
for Perkins, 15 percent for SEOG, and 30 percent for College 
Work-Study, ) 

Provide greater flexibility for campuses to meet individual 
student needs appropriately and prudently by expanding the 
authority for institutions to transfer up to 25 percent of 
canpus-based funds among the programs. 
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* Broaden eligibility for loan programa to Biddl^-incotta 
atudanta by aliainating nonliguid aaaata (auch aa equity in a 
hosa, fasily fan, or faaily businaaa) fro» atatutory 
naad-analyaia fomulaa* 

* Raiaa Stafford loan lisita to lavala tliat raatora tlM valua 
loat to inflation ovar tha paat tan yaara to tha following! 
$3i500 for fra«h»anr §5,000 for aophraoraa, juniora, and 
aaniorai $10,000 for graduate and profaasional atudanta. 

* Facilitate parental borrowing to neat expected contributiona 
and recogniEa the increased caah-flov neada of Biddle-incrae 
faailiaa by roaoving tbe currant $4,000 borrowing limit on 
PW8 loans. 

* Create expanded loan pay-back altemativea and conaolidation 
options to provide etudenta with tha »oat flexibility to swet 
their repayiaant obligations. A nunber of proposals aarit 
renowad attention, aucb aa those that offer loan forgiveness 
for public service, plans that tie loan repayments directly to 
tha increased lifetiiae earning power provided by a college 
education, and proposals that tie repayment to ssrvice in 
critical jobs* 

Even with thase changes, parenta with aodorate incomes must be 
encouraged to plan ahead and save for the education of their 
children, while we recognize that the propoeals that follow fall 
outside of the subcoaaittss»s jurisidiction, ws include them here 
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^•oauM v« also iiMd your iMdenhlp on thM# Ibsum. Th«y an 
critical coMponanta of a cm^iralumaiva atratagy to addraaa 
alMla-in^m family nmmdmt 

1. Establiah apaelfio taa Inoanti^^a for eollaga aavinga. 
3. saatora tHa tax daduotibility of intaraat paia on 

aducation loana. 
3. Expand tha ability of fanillaa to aatabliah IlUa and 
allow faailiaa tp withdraw funda to pay tha oollava 
mxpmiiBmB of thair childran or grandchildran. 
Thia conoludaa my taatisony, Mr. Chairman and aaabara of tha 
auboonmittaa. I thank you for tha opportunity to taatify, and I 
would ba happy to anavar any quaationa you may hava. 
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Mr. Skb&ano. Thank you very much, Sister. 

Let me first say that Chairman Ford had to go to a very special 
meeting to b^in the work on i«ssage of the civil rights bill. He 
needed to be excused for a while so I will sit in for him. 

We will now hear from Mr. Dennis Martin. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS J. MARTIN, ASSISTANT PROVOST AND DI- 
RECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Itennis Martin. I am an Afflistant Provost and Direc- 
tor of Financial Aid at Washington University in St Louis, I would 
like to thank you and the members of the subwmmittee for both 
the opportunity to be here, and also for the real contribution that 
has been made in transforming our society with the commitment to 
student aid pn^ams over the last decade. It is a real opportimity 
to thank you for that on behalf of the students who I have seen 
who have benefitted directly from these programs* 

Listening to the panel this morning and contemplating the panel 
this morning, it is clear that there is no shortage of challenges 
before this group and that this reauthorixation takes on great sig- 
nificance and great challenge. It prints an opportunity for 
needed improvements and for change. As we look ahead. I hope we 
can recognize that although the basic structure for Federal student 
aid does, I think, work very well, new pressures, new challenges 
and new demands create an impetus for chai^ and perhaps even 
a consemas for it. 

One of the priorities that are new involves the needs of middle 
income families who are struggling to manage the costs of college 
today. Today's middle income familira find that their purchasing 
power has been much eroded over the last decade. Many econo- 
mists have pointed out that it is only because of the advent of two 
working parents that middle income families over the last 10 years 
have been able to keep pac» not just with allege costs but with the 
basis casts of living* 

I suppose the qu^tion to think about since this option has al- 
ready been exercised for so many families is what lies ahead for 
the next 10 years. How will middle income famili^ cope inasmuch 
as in many cases, most are already represented by two parents who 
are working. 

A recent study by the ojnsortium on financing higher education 
helps suggest how some of th^ trends impact on the coUt^e en- 
rollment decisions of today s students. I will just point out a couple 
of findings from that study. It is describing some depth in my writ- 
ten remarks. I suppose the key finding is that over the last de<»de 
there has been a steady and predictable drift of middle income 
families away from high tuition colleges and universities. Interest- 
ingly enough, this drift is not isolated just to independent colleges, 
but also at the State flagship univexisitira across the country, we 
are seeing these trends as well. So it clear as we ^ this drift that 
middle income families are finding it more and more difficult to 
manage the expenses that are before them. 
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I must tell you that there is not a day that doesn't go by in my 
life where I do not see firsthand and appreciate in real terms the 
enormous sacrifice that parents are makmg to send their children 
to coll^ today. 

At Waidungton University, about 60 pen^nt of our students are 
receiving financial aid. Most of these students are receiving assist^ 
ance throu^ the Federal programs. Sigiuficantly, most of them 
are also receiving univereity*provided assistance, which over the 
last decade or so has incrras^^ exponentially in the face of the 
demand for assistance and the relative flat growth of Federal and 
State programs. About 90 percent of our students received universi- 
*j scholarship funds that complement the Federal pn^prams that 
tney are utilizing. We view the aysi in providing this assistance as 
an educational expense that is important for us, for our students 
who in turn become one of our greatest assets. So we are investing 
in them but to a significant extent as is demonstrated on a chart in 
my written t^imony that shows over the last 10 yeare how our 

Erogram has grown in relation to the Federal and State prc^rams. 
In page 10, you will see that institutional grant dollars have 
grown from $5 million in 1980-81 to nearly $20 million in the 
1990-91 academic year. 

Despite this enormous commitment to student aid, the universi- 
ty's resources are limited, the demand for them is intense. Elven 
with the scholarship prt«ram briefly described, we are unable to 
fully meet the needs of all students who come to us for assistance. 

Given this backdrop, I think there are several prioritira that I 
would urge the Ck)ngrei^ to consider as it contemplates this reau- 
thorization. 

First, access to student and parent loans under attractive terms 
with increased borrowing limits is essential for today's students 
and their parents. Unlike the a^r^ate data that I know troubles 
the members of Congress which suggests the enormous grant loan 
imbfilance at place overall, the fact is that at a place like Washing- 
ton Universitv, there is no grant loan imbalance. Our students are 
borrowing at levels very consistent over the past 10 years and have 
not seen their loan levels increase nor has the relationship of the 
debt burden to their income increased over time. 

In great part, this is due again to the significant commitment of 
grant dollars that we provide to our students in order to make it 
possible for them to enroll and in our efforts to packa^ assistance 
that is sensitive to the debt obligations that students will incur, 
Ti?e fact is that student loans work for students at Washington 
Univereity. They are the single most imixjrtant form of Federal 
student assistance for our stuoents. 

The second point: The nature of the Federal student aid system 
must continue to be needs-based. The needs a^essment must re- 
flect the unique diversity in college and the differences in college 
crats as well. One could envision that within an overall needs-base 
structure, there might be refinements and new ways to think about 
pr(^am eligibility for such pr<^ams as Pell grants, the campus- 
based programs and the Stafford loan. In fact, one definition of 
middle income students would be that middle income for Federal 
student aid purposes begins where Federal eligibility for the Pell 
grant program ends. In this sense, one would think of the Pell 
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grant pn^nram as it has traditionally been viewed as the basic level 
of assistance for the most needy students in our rountry and that 
once that level of need has been addressed, other programs would 
be created, other eligibility would be created for programs that can 
impact the needs of other kinds of students. In this regard, for in- 
stance, it would be useful to consider a change in the Stafford loan 
program eligibility that would indeed exclude the treatment of 
liquid assets, nonliquid as^ts, home especially, and farm assets 
from the calculations of a student's eligibility to borrow. As has 
been pointed out, many middle in<x)me families with ai^ts of this 
kind have been cl<»ed out of this pnwnram when students of this 
kind are often b«t served through the loan prc^rani. 

The third point: The campus-based pn^rams must be main- 
tained. These are the document programs that make the most dif- 
ference for our students seeking to enroll in high tuition schools 
and improvement in SCOG to contemplate would be to give institu- 
tions who have demonstrated strong retention and graduation 
records increased allocations in order to provide larger grant 
amounts from the Federal Government for students in their junior 
and senior year. In this year, it is to recognize the academic per- 
formance, academic persistence and succ^. 

Finally, if there were only one reoimmendation for middle 
income familira that I could make, it would be that Congress take 
the leadership in developing a meaningftil, well-planned national 
college savings program. Such a program would offer families 
secure investments, a reasonable rate of return in relationship to 
the inflation and college costs, unlimited colle^ choice. 

One idea which admittedly is perhaps controversial, perhaps falls 
under the category of radical reform, would be to try and fold the 
problem of the guaranteed student loan default costs into he prob- 
lem of a need for college savings. To blend these two proolems to- 
gether and to create a long-term solution that would addrese each 
problem. In such an arrangement, parents and other investors 
would fmance loans to needy students utilizing the Federal subsidy 
structure now in place for the Stafford loan program, introducing 
institutional risk sharii^ would do much, I think to restore some 
int^frity to the prc^ram and to limit the ctwts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for defaults. Federal subsidi^, rather than flowing as in- 
centives to commercial Ipnders to provide (ommercial credit to stu- 
dents would instead flow to families and students to encourage 
them to stay for collie. 

I have attached a discussion paper to my written remarks that 
go into this at some greater depth. 

These are some thoughts on middle income families and the diffi- 
culties they are facing in sending their children to college. A mean- 
ingful Federal response can be focussed on immediate and I think 
short-term issues as well as longer-range aspects of this. 

I am finished and very pleased to answer any questions that you 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Dennis J. Martin follows:] 
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SSHAIQCS aCFORJ? THE HOCSB SXmCGMNITTEE ON POSTSECQEDARY EDUCATION 
HEARIKGS OH THE E£AUTBQai2ATI0V OF THS HIGHER EDUCATIOH ACT 
MAY 9. 1991, WASHIIiCTOS, D.C. 

I *M Dennl» J- Martin, Asslstmt Rrovo^t mnd Director of FliwnciAl Aid at 
UMhiogtoo UniveiYity. lo St. Louis. Missouri. 1 am very gr&tcful for the 
opportunity to Appear before mewiber* of ttie Souse SubccMittee cm Post- 
secondary Education as part of tJtie series of hearings <m the Reautiiorisation 
of the Blgiier EAicatiwi Act. Hy 16 years of experience in adJBlnl»terina 
student financial assistance progress has allowed me to see, first handi the 
leadership this body has bronght to educational policy in this country. To 
Oiainan Ford and Ccmffressaan Colemi in particular I express my apprecia- 
tion cm behalf of the countless students who 1 know to have benefited 
greatly fro» tbe student assistance programs you have supported over the 
years. In the current cli«ate we too often overlook how instrumental 
federal student assistance has been in transfonins our society. Despite 
well documented problcaa, the basic configuration of student aid in this 
coiaatry works. 



For reasons that I believe becoae clear as listen to the panelists called 
before the Subcosaittc* today, this Reauthorization presents the occasion 
for mich needed change and ijtprovements in student aid. As we look shead, 
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we aust recognlM that altlwurfi die bMic ttivctur* of federal stttdent gld 
has «w>rfcd In the past, new pressurea, new challeaaes, new deaaods create an 
iMpetus, perhaps even a consensus for change. Hjc challenge hef^re the 
Ooogreaa, it occur* to is to marshal a vast, ttwprehenslve agenda that 
toudiea upon a wide variety of econo«ilc, do^tic and edacational priorities 
that deaand our attention. 

One of these priorities Involves the needs of .idiUe incoM fsailles who now 
atnjggle to «aaage the costs of college. The higher educational pursuits of 
children fn* alddle incoae faailies, the traditional college-solng student , 
are now greatly influenced by concerns about the cost of gotns to college. 
Todays aiddle income student typically cows fix* a faaily with two working 
parents, who have had little opportunity to have saved for college, who have 
li-lt«d invest-ent expertise, a»st often aore than one child, and who are 
likely t> have aodest retirenent benefit plans. 

In discussing the needs of aiddle lnco«e faailies it is iaportant to depart 
fro« this pre«Bise: there is no question that the federal «jAasis (particu- 
larly in a prograa such as the Pell Grant) should be on the K>st needy and 
econclcally disadvantaged students. He should also stand fins oa the 
fuadanental policy objective that no atudent be denied access to his or her 
hiBher educational pursuits on the basis of financial factors alone. This 
ideal has long guided public and institutional policy efforts. It Is not 
always attainable, given the li.it s of resources a„d the intmse deaand for 
the.; but I believe It is the ideal to which we should cr.itlnue to aspire. 
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I^suc» ^Qcloa Wi^e Xiicoiw F^wilicg 

With respect to the aeciU of aiddle incose toailies. there seeas little 
doubt that fiendlng a child to college cos he a financial hardship* Articles 
irith titles like these csU attention to the problea: ''Working Class 
Students at Selective Colleges: tOiere Bave They Oone?** <**College Board 
Reviev"» Winter 1987-86, Bodsan and Rejnoolds) and ''Caught in the Squeeze: 
Financial Aid and the Esotional Middle Class" ('"College Board Review**. 
Wi.iter 1990-91 f Quion). The popular oedia* be it television, radio* news- 
papers and such periodicals as '^oaey*' fiagasincf have seized upon this 
subject, Perhaj^ one of the clearer articulations of this probles coses 
fro« Dr. Frank Levy, professor of econosics at the University of Maryland's 
School of Public Affairs. In on article published in the Smamer 1989 
"College Board Review**, Dr. Levy aokes this point: 

Frofli the end of World W«r II through 1973. oedlon fooily Incooe 
grew sCeadlly« never going 9ore than three years without setting 
a new record (in real terms). In 19^7, it stood at $U,e68 (in 
today* s dollars). By 1973, it stood at $30,966. In the inter- 
vening years, incorc inequity was not changing such , . , but the 
ffiddle class was growing b«cau^ the t^le incoge dit^crjbuf ion 
was Boving to a higher groxmd. ffy inrosie dxjubled; your inco»e 
doubled; intH^uality betwen us (and the shape of the inct^roe 
distribution) was not changing draioat ical ly f but we weft? both 
better able to afford a ftingie-f aaiiy ho»ei a car* two cars, 
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a whet and drr«r. and xhs other traf^logs of m Middle class 
life. The viddle class vss grovia^ becAu^e «ore people «««re 
able to purchase a aiddle closa lifestyle . 

After 1973, IncoMS atagoatttl. Beina In the aiddle of the 
luctsms distritmti<m no Ic^iger guaranteed a aiddle class life- 
style and fears of b vanishing aitkUe class began to spread. 

Dr. Levy goes on to point o»t: that since 1973 Individual wages and salaries 
indeed stagnated, but living standards did not, Xxportsntlyi Che desograph- 
ica of the work force changed, as -large nuabtrrs of i#o»cn entered the labor 
force; the biggest baby-booai cohorts case of age and entered the labor 
force; and these Istcr baby-boo*ers aarried relatively l«te and had saall 
families. 

Daapita tha gmwrningly trm>guil period oC lav ixiflstion snd low tmcmployment 
in recant years, mUkile income femiliem find their purchasing powvr is much 
leae than that of middle income fsmiliee in the asrJy 1970s, rhig rioge 
eMpecimlly true in tarvs of peying for college. Hesry econcmieta have 
pointed out that ths only wmy familiee have been abltf to meke etsde meet over 
tha last ten yeere hee be«n to re2y upon m second income, ituimed, smong 
Weehingtoa anivereity finenciel mid recipienta the majority of at^enta come 
from houaeholda where both parenta work. The canting power of theae 
houaeholda haa euf fared a good deal in the laat tan yaars, but more 
importantly^ what proapecta do the nest ten years hold? How will middle 
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1B0OM fMMili0t, muxy ot wham already hmv^ both pMTMta working, ocpe tn the 
ftstun? 

A recent tfCttdy conducted by the CcmAortlua oa Flaaoclatf Bigher Education 
(COFBE) lll^trates hov thest tn^xds Iflpact upon college enrollsent decl^ 
BiimM ot slddle Ificoae students. Ttke report, "Tracing the Econoalc Back- 
srounda of OOFSE Students: Has There Been a niddie-Xncc^ Melt?"* Includes 
ma exMlnaclon of national Incom distribution data for fsAiXies whose 
children are in the college going age. In caaptarins 1979 data with pro- 
jected Incoses for 1989, the researchers "find an increase In the proportion 
froa belov aiddle incase faailiea of 8 percentage points r a decline in the 
■iddle incoae proportijn of 2 percentage pcintSf and a decrease in the 
proportion above siddle incoee of 6 percentage points." (Schapiro. 
O'Malley, Litt<Mi, 1990) 

We hare s compound problea. Hot oaly hAM the paroha«lng pover ajg th4 middle 
cImmm dimiaighed; in aore recent year*, upward aottility Hmm boon halted and 
mrwa declined. Theae cramls ii^^act tJ^ coiie^ decision makio^ process In 
f^ery •vaniny/ul arsys as the a)FHS report points out: 

(1) 0%rer the Issrt decedm the percentage of students from middlm inaoMM 
iamili^B enrolliag mt tha hi^ tuition independaat isxMtitutione has 
decJllnsd. (F$mily Inooaes of $40.000-- $60 ^000 are the /ocus of this 
finding.) 
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(3) A aubBtSiitiml proportion of thU dmcline it du» to ti^ decroMa Ui ffuch 
fsmiilmg in moeimtf «t lATfv. 

(3) Stmt9 ilj^qMhip tmiverBiticB , S0 oppoaed to gmMller tfUttf re^looji 
collet aod tmiwr9itimgr hmre m190 experienci^ d^reM^ma in atu^ntM 
from mtddlm iocomm immilimBf thuj pArBlleling the trend Mt the hi^r 
tuitioo isidepmideat inMtitutimiM , 

(4) Detpite thm fmct thMt current finsncisl sid pro^oMu sre efteetive in 
making hi^ cast educ^tien sfferdsble for middle inaome atudenttr Muiy 
do not Mpply to thete inatitutiotiM becAuee they pv^r^stimMte the cogtm. 

In my opinion, inforaation about the availability of financial «id *nd 
flUikiog the casr for higher «iiu:»tion in cost /benefit tems for stiirtrats and 
parents is a job for coU^^ges an4 universities, not the federal government. 
However, beyond this basic infoniational level, the reports described above 
docuoent Che economic strain middle iocooe faasiiies confront In sending 
their children to colirRe. Thif* in a very real factor that requires frderal 
at tent ion. 

A Brief Description of piimnc la I Aid at Washinston University 

There is not « day that goes by without my reaUzinj^ the enonsouji sacriticp 
students and parents oake to fulfill higher educational puri*uifs. 
Washington University is a hiRh coat school. Otir tuition in the coming 
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mcmdmic ycflr if 115,959. (K&r total cotta nuge trai 122-124 .(KM) per rev. 
tei|>ite Uififle comtM, our enrollMita bAV« h«Iil MttMdy, in part this is ditfi 
to « 0tscc«flflfuX f ioaacial aid progroa that ca^inea federal and state fuxKla 
irlCli flig&if leant ioatittitlcmal reaourcea. In the 89-90 acadcaiic year* 
approxlMtely 60% of our usdergraduatea received aoae Stiod of tlaoocial 
aaaifltance. Of those who received any kind of aid, IS% received an SBOG, 
18% a Pell Grant, 41% a CVS job, 55% a Perkins torn and 55% a Stafford Loan. 
Host of these students receive assistance froa acre than one federal 
ptY>graa* These data suggest the importance of the federal progrsaa lo 
enahllng students to belp themselves meet our costs by wotikiois sod 
borroiriog. 

Ite msjiority o/ sided uxxK^ir^sdustes (nmarly 90%) receive Um^is^on 
Ctaif^rsity 9ch0lMr&hip t\md§. 1w pMrtn^rMHip hetiwen federsl ttudent 
s#aistanoe sod ioa t i tut lonal suii^rt is the tgy uBdarpUming of our flnsn- 
aiml Mid progrMM. We view our rost in prov^idlo^ /inancisi sid ss an eclucs- 
tional aapeose and an Imnostmcat w m^fce in our students^ wto In turn become 
one o/ our fastest assets. 

At litashinatcm University, because of our iofititutional comaitment to schol- 
arship aid I the grant /loan labalance that is «#ell documented in national, 
aggregate teres does not exist. Despite Increases in our coets, the 
Stmt ford Losn borrowing level (in terms of nuabers of students end amount 
borrowed) has remeloed fist and hss sctuslly declined over the last ten 
years sa shown in this table: 
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tiMblAgton University 



UndergradUACe Stafford Lomn Activltr 



Academic Year 



# of 

Stttdenta 



Total i 



80-81 

82- 83 

83- 64 
84'8S 

95-8* 
8^87 

87- 88 

88- 89 

89- 90 



l»924 
2,380 
1.957 
1.973 
2.1^ 
2,064 
1,948 
1,816 
1.670 
1,684 



$4.2 ■illi«i 
S3. 7 aillioa 
S4.7 alUiosi 
$4.7 aillion 
15.2 ■llXloo 
$5.0 ■lllion 
$4.7 ■illion 
$5.1 viUioa 
$4.8 Biilioa 
$4.9 villioo 



Hor^ importMntly, our mnMlyttB of cumulMtivm uadar^rac&Mi* dmtt of our 
Mtttd0ntm rtfljti^a to proimctmd #tjrtl»47 Mmlsrieg dammgtrstmB that, on 
Mvmr*^, iho debt/ income ratio of our graduating aaaiora i« tmchangad ormr 
thm lm§t alx y»ara. Our lorn da/ault rata sttmatM to tiw iAtagrity of our 
atudaataf tha quMlity of their imdorgradiiata aaparianca Mnd ^ug^ettB j« reli 
a gr€»t0r aspacity for «eu4aaat loMng to help thorn and tijair fsmiliog moot 
our mducstiosiMl aoMtt. Mho%rm all oXbo, thooo data tmmis^ ua tAat tba 
Stmfford Losa pro^^, from the pergpoctire of yMMhlngtan Onivoreity atu- 
dente, tw the gingle moet importmnt form of federslly epooeored seeietjuico 
t€fdey. 

Tbr critical factor io a^iotalnlns aonageablr debt levels «jd the gract/loaa 
balance is the dedicstion of instUut tonal resources In the torn of ftcholar- 
i*bip aaaiatance to our fifudents. It it* veil known that the purchasing power 
of federal grant aid hao steadily der lined* especially from the pfrfipective 
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of l adt ptoctont coll««m mi univ«r»iti«». To niataiii csiroUMflt» cod 
««peclALly to pvcmoXM mcmdmic qu&lity wod divsnitr in our iCo4«it bm^. we 
b»ve no cboie« but to Uies«tts« our fuadlog of o^lAnhlpA for needy 
vtwiontA- A» tba foUotrifig ch«rt« iXXostntc, W»rtitn»ton QilvatviCr osv 
d«dicmtM tiaaif Iciacly mot^ of itc oim reootirceo co its otodcst •Id progr m 
tb«a «B« Ch* CAM A dec»d« vSien fodoral grant oup^orC tMd grtator 
iflpMCt for our fltodant*. Xn tto corrsnt oc«d— tc re»r« 901 of tiie grant 
tnpfiort tfawblngron Galv«r«itr uoder gr ad nateo recolve li froa Uuivenitj 
cootroUod toorcM W^dmrml grant rapport (Poll cad SBOG) Mkoo up 71 md 
moooarl Stato Grsat oopport about 31. Xn Cho 80-81 acadcaic ymmr, 
Maatilngtoo (ibivoralty fuada repreacotod 681 of tha total, f^6ll a»d S60Q 
ropraaa&tad 211, aad tha Riaaoerl Stata Q«ant repraaeatad 111. 



DiSlKaniON OF SOURCES FOR IMJERGRAIX/TE GRANfT AD 

fUXRAL SIMI AND WASheNCIO^ USIVERSTY SOURCES 

ACAOEMC YEARS AND 90-^1 S nnivar.ity 



m St«ta 



f980-6( 



W90-91 
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ArrayiKl in cM» wumer, theM tUtM «flect the relation of instltutioflal, 
federal aod «c*te gmt MAlBCaace «t n iMtitutioii lUw W»»Jiingtaa 
Caivawity. A dr»Mtic reFre^itatloii of the in.titutioaal coMltMt 
to f iaaadal eid ie M«fi in the folloirtisa chart lihich plote the dolXM' 
voUme On ci^rrtat dollars, unadjuated for infUtion) of theee aid eourcea 
ovet the aaw ti«rfraae. Over the period eiunioed, federal axsd itate aid 
•ourcee are relatively flat while iaatitucional fuods climb frott nearly 
15 alllioa In 80-81 to nearly $20 ailliwi la 90-91, 



OrocmJl^ LEVELS, OJ^^RESr DOLLARS, BY LffCERGRAD AC SOl^ 
FEDERAL SWZ, WAS^^JTW L^^fiVHRSTY SOtMS 



20 



15 



10 - 



Doitors QnmiHbns) mVtxiVGXBity Q Federal « State 



L 
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In A441tloa to thcie features of our studesit tlxumclAl aid prosnM, the 
Qalversity oas developed and expanded an UsnovaCive f inane lug plan that can 
be uaed by parents to oaoage our costs over a year period with added 
protection against yearly inflatioa. Our Cost Stabilization Plan has becose 
the aodel for aiailar prograsis at other high tuition insti tut ions « 
I«portantly , CSP has becooe a financial vehicle for aany giiddle Income 
families. 

Boworer, dempitm this enonaous ccwaitBant t-J student aid, the Oni^rergity* g 
te»ouTce§ are limitad and the dewmd for M»a±9t»nc6 is grts^t, firen vith the 
»choXMr»hip profrraa dascrihed Mbovc, there are ease stud^ntM whoae /insnciJl 
needs aannot he fully met. Middle incamo studetstM are especially hard hit 
hy the fact that snnual and ai^egate student loan level* have not been 
incremted in geversl year* while, qvct the jai«e tia^, eligibility criteria 
has tigbtened* tiot mil aiddle inccve p9ront§ can particlpats in innovative 
financing prograjis; not all have *(^-quMte MM99tm for college needs as iwll 
as rstirwnt and other family needs. fMsiliss irith Bwitlple children in 
college, eap^clMlly those »rAo value the education offered by independent 
eclleges and xmiveraitieBr fsae significant dif/ieultiea snd often 
deaonstrste high levels of need. The freguency of divorced and a ingle 
parent hoijseholds present* a host of unigue 4nd difficult problemM for 
MtudexitB from middle incooe f soil lea. 
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Tttc Federal Role In Agsifitlns Middle locoae Studcnta? 



iMBedlfttCi Short Tey IH>llcy issues 



Qiv«n this backdnop, Uitfre are several iMedlatei short-tem priorities X 
believe the Coogress should coosider in thif Resuthori»itioa. These are 
listed below, in the priority order 1 believe appropriate: 

(1) Mec9§9 to gtudmt pATWBt lomM^ tmder current , attractir# bprrowfr 
termg with iaoreaaed aaaaal apd j^yrffgato ^otrntj, i# q#gentlai . 
Whether the vehicle for this is the current Stafford Loan/Ptl® 
fftnicture-''i#hich has the obvious appeal of us ins federal funds to 
leverafte such greater aaounts of cowwercial credit for neet^ college 
studetits-'*or a new direct loan prc^raa — given the opportunities pro- 
vided by credit refors legislation— is an isportant policy question 
requiring further consideration and debate, lither vay^ the /sot is 
student lostu, as thty ars currently crnifigurod, ¥orM for itudents 
attaading ljn#tltution# Iljka tfashXnyton {hiiveraity. students need 
MCCM99 to loMos imd^r rsasonahie rspayBont terns/ they ahov ^est 
willingness to iMJVSst in th^mlvms and thalr educstion; slmost sll of 
our stvdsnts rspMy their losns (thm latest USSD Stsfford deisult rmts 
for Wssbingttm Onivmrsity is t^n sskwS, our borrowers nxprest 

spprGoistion for ths opportmity to hare borrowed. As aeotioned 
earlier « Stafford Loans la particular have becosae th«» most effective 
fora of federal assistance for our undergraduates. We cannot afford to 
lose this grouind. 
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(3) 
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Thm mturo o£ fedBrml #t latent Mid muMt eoatimia to bm "n— d-l>A— d* jad 

qptiog* jWBll tft» di£f^rot»9B in mXlmffo cojtii . tiithia the overall 
toeed oaalysls tiysteSf specific progrtai eliffibilitr criteria can and 
slkOttld be developed to better target federal prograas. It could be 
argued, for instance, that Pell Grants aa the foundation level of 
aa«i»tattce abould be directed to oeediest students. Thia i» the 
long-standing tradition of the prograa* A working definition of 
"Middle incose'' for federal stodent aid purposes «i^t be that niddle 
income begins where Pell Grant eligibility ends. In this May, reraain- 
log in a need-based context, prograas like SEOG cwd Stafford GSt in 
particular can be sost effective. 

CooMidaring pro-am eligibility In taxw llko thij sii^t be uaeful in 
aromting now apportxmitieg . for inatanoOr In the case of StA^ford CWI 
tha rai»ov«l of heme and /an tgamts frcm the comt^itrnticn of eligibility 
would provide auoh needed and gignificMnt relief to middle Incose 
frnmiliew who often find tbenMelveg excluded from the current federMl 
etudant Mid ey$ttm due to the aa«e«a9ant of non-liquid sseete. 

The CaapujiHPaacd prograaa^ SJOO, (^S end Ferkine JWSL mumt be BMin- 
teined . These arc the federal prograss that make the »ost difference 
for students seeking to enroll at schools like Washington University. 
Recent data covpiled by ACE fron the 1990 National Post secondary 
Student Aid Study dosonatrates thati overall « 27% of Caopus-Based funds 
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go to students tnm fuUle» with Incofte^ above 130,000$ at ittdependent 
colleges aad universities 4^% of these tuods help aiddle income 
ffisilies. Any federal policy interest In assisting Kiddie incowe 
fanilles teust incorporate the longstoidiag and effective Casipuij-Based 
pFOgraas . 

Not surprisingly, disproportionate numbers of our disadvantaged and 
atnorlty students benefit fro« SKXJ wbich allows us to package greater 
levels of grant assistance (each year) than we «ould otherwise be able 
to provide. These students, who have strong acad^ic credentials, 
typically receive total grant jissistance in the area of $10,000 with 
$2,000 of this beins an SEOG and the rest coiBprlsed of a sssller Pell 
Grant and the balance being institutional assistance. fUny of these 
students cooe frc«B olddle Income faaillies. 

An ifiprovasant In 8Z0G to he consid^re<S would be to givs inMtitution$ 
with atrong rctention/gr^dwition record* increased mUocMtionw in order 
to provide Imrgcr grMnt amomtt far Mtudenta in the Junior and senior 
year—haclrioadln^^ il you will^-to recogoixe and regard pergimteoce and 
acadovic proqreMM. 

With our loan collections under the Perkins pto^^ram and annujil federal 
capital contributions, wc generate approxicmtely $4 ail lion each year 
for needy undergraduate and graduate students, If this program were 
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«li«liiAted« MhAt form at «Mtfltttc« ttoald be «vail«ble to replace these 

College llark-'Stt^ prowtes retention, offers students mw^ needed 
terB-tiae earnings snd wsintsins m age old principle of norking your 
way thrtmt^ college. Given the incresses In costs It is no longer 
tessible to expect students to do so entirely on their oim . . . but In 
tact many students work hard to finance their college costs, in large 
part thanks to the federal st^yporc available under CVS. 

The Federal Hole in Assisting Hiddle Inco»e Students; 
longer Range Policy Issues 

If there were only one reco^endat ion for aiddlc Income families I ccmld 
■ake for this Keauthorisatimi, it wo\xl4 be that Congress take the leadership 
in developing a aeaningfulf well planned national college savings prograa. 

Since the days of Duquesne University's effort to offer a tuition guaranteed 
paysent plan, to the state of Michigan's attespt to do so on a state-wide 
basis « we have learned a great deal. Institutional and state-specif Ic plans 
have sputtered and failed because they arc by definition too narrow in tocua 
and counter to the wide reaching options and offerings fundas^tal to higher 
edncation io the United States* The notion of guaranteed tuitioo—specif ic 
to certain institutions — has also been a troubling part of these program « 
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Despite the public appeal, such guarsotec* often iapose severe risks on 
states, ixjatltutlons, and ultijBwtely taxpayers. 

fttat'* a»wM tUra Is a uatKmal eollmgc B^vin^ progrmm, offering imilieB 
mmmrw invvBtmmatM, roaacnaWe rates of return in relstica to ccllmge coMt 
inflmtioa, and mXimitmd aollegm c2H>ice. Faal21«a, oMpeoialXy mi<^le ineomm 
fmilieMr newd ineeativwB to aare. JWtD « nmtioo^idm pro^rMm, <me could 
mnriMim^ a college fund Out would iaveet large poola of money, rftlcft could 
be highly diverwified mdsS well xamnaged. 

We labor about hoi. we aight deal with college savings of this order on the 
need analysis side of the equation, but I»b convinced this is putting the 
cart well before the horse. Once the initiative l« seized to develop a 
national college i^wiom plan, how we deal with its results will bec^iie a 
much fiore tangible issue to resolve. Clearly, so«^ incentives should exist 
to encourage college savings. 

There are many ways to think about a college savings plan. One idea *«>uld 
be to fold the problejD of Stafford GSL costs and defaults and the problem of 
coUegf savings together to create a long-term solution that speaks to each. 
The attached discussion paper outlines such a proposal in greater detail. 
The concept calls for the creation of a national student loan bank that 
borrovs fr«B parents and others (who are encouraged to invest in a college 
savings prograa) and lends to students under terws sinilar to those of the 
current sraftord GSL. We believe ^uch a prograia could be i^l«nenred 
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vitboot m new federal co«t«» end thmt introduction of institvtioiiel ri«k 
•iMriiig for vtodent losn default* would (me ivportaat memi» of iAptwiag 
the overall federel student eid wymtm. 

theme ere mm ideme elKmt the cfaellengee aiddle income fealliee fece in 
•oidiits their children to college. A meningful federal response can be 
focuaed both 00 !— rilltrr atu>rt'range iaauea and longer ten eolttCions. 

Forttmatelr , tie do not need to ftart froa ecratch but can bnild instead upcm 
the solid foundation of federal prograae that have helped ailliona of 
students since the Higher Education Act was first conceived. The tiae is 
right for li^roveaent. change end innovative leader^! p. I very mtch 
appreciate the opportunitr to discuss the needs of aiddle incoae foailies 
and how a federal re^ponae ai^t be directed. l*d be happy to address any 
questions* ThanJt you. 



DJM/LET 
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May 1, 1991 



USING COLUXiK SAVINGS TO FINANCE STUDEWT LOANS 



A»ong the toughest questions in higher education finance are 
hov do m reduce defaults in the expensive and seesaingly 
intractable federally guaranteed student loan progran and vhat 
can be done to encourage families to save for the growing costs 
of a college education. The answers nay lie in a coordinated 
solution. 

THE CONCEPT 

The Loan Problatn. The nusiber of borronrers i^o fail to repay 
their Stafford guaranteed student loan prograa continues to soar* 
Consequently, federal costs escalate. To reduce federal costs 
related to defaults greater risk sharing is ^sential. The 
federal govemront alone can no longer be expected to shoulder 
the sole burden when borrowers fail to repay. Hecent efforts to 
tighten prograa regulations say, in time, produce narginal 
results. But, regulations, as detailed as the governaent tries 
to sake them, will never replace af^ropriate self-interest* it 
is critical that lenders have a financial stake in the security 
of the loon. Representatives fron these financial organizations, 
however, are uniform in their rejection of the notion that they 
should share sone of the default risk. They cosplain that the 
profit in the program is only marginally sufficient to keep them 
involved and if they were forced to assume some part of the risk, 
students from the poorest families would have less access to 
capital . 



The Saving Prohlen. Not all families can afford to oave fcr 
higher education. For those families whose current income just 
meets current expenses, a public college savings policy can do 
little. However, for many families the major obstacle to college 
savings is the existence of an adequate savings vehicle — on« 
which is safe and offers a rate of return that will exceed 
inflation after taxes are paid- Surprisingly, it is not very 
easy for the average saver to find such an investment- Bank 
accounts, for example, now return about 5 percent. If a family is 
in the 28 percent bracket and pays a 6 percent state income tax, 
the net return to passbook savings is only about 3,4 percent. 
After subtracting an inflation factor of 4 percent, the families 
real return is LESS THAN ZERO. The recent revisions to U.S. EE 
Savings Bonds are welcome and demonstrate a real interest on the 
part of policyroaXers to address this concern- However, for most 
middle income families, the opportunities are limited, in spite 
of the addition of a tax subsidy to some savers, the return is 
modest. And even with this extra tax advantage, the appreciation 
of the bonds is not likely to keep up with college costs. 
Historically, famiUflS would f^till have been far better off 
investing in their homes- 
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in tmct, by oxudning the rinancial markmtm trtm 1926 to 
1990^ it ifl cldor tbat m fixed iiiMM imrMtaente even 
corporate bmde — Keep pace with inflation after 25 to 30 
paromt ia taken out for taxes. Is it necessary to subsidise 
college aavinga if m nant to offer faailies an attractive yield? 
In genwal the ansver eoald be yes exoept that the Stafford 
Sti^ent Loan progras aay offer a unique opportmity. 

SQititlon , ne fianeatiOB of a stndaist loan hanic that buriowa 
tram pazwta and laoada to students could help resold both 
praMdva vi^Kiat any sMitional oast to tlw gorament. The 
first step would be to charter a national college savings banK* 
Tha bank'a sdlssion would be to loan aoney to students. Its 
source of capital would be fasd.lie8 who want to save for college, 
currently, the federal govematent guarantee that financial 
organisations participating in the prograia will earn a rate 
equivalent to T-Bill •^ 3*39 percent and the govemmnt fully 
insures the loan« This proposal calls for that sam rate of 
intei ist but jMrticipating colleges and schools vmild co-insure 
15 percent of the loans. Although cowBorcial lenders have 
rejected sharing the risk, educational institutions have an 
interest wtiich extends beyond the l^n transaction, schools %nd 
colleges want to insure that qualified students have access to 
capital. Consequently, these institutions should be willing to 
CO- insure mmB reasonable part of the loan. 

If the bank <aams T-Bill plus 3.25 percent on its loans, it 
could pay parents T-Bill plus 2 percent on their savings. Today 
that iMmld be about 8 i>ercent 3 percent over bank deposits and 
1 percent over 0S savings Bonds. After factoring in a 4 percent 
inflation rata and taxes the net return would be about 1.4 
percent. Fron the 1.35 percent spread that the bank earns (T- 
Bill ♦ 3.25 Binus T-Bill 2), 1 percent would be used for 
adainistrative expenses and .25 percent would be used to create a 
defsult reserve.) This default reserve would be pro-rated on an 
institution's specific basis to be used in meeting the 
institution's 15 percent share of default comaitBents. 

The new loan program could be essentially transparent to 
student borrowers, 'that is, the teras could r^sain exactly as 
they had been under the Stafford Loan Prograa. However, it would 
probably be worthirtiile to use the somentun of refom to make 
Bodest isproveasnts • For exai^ple, the length of the loan could 
be extended and an option for "balloon" payvants could be offered 
to graduates who expect their repayment ability to grow with 
titse. These changes would penoit such needed increases in the 
yearly and Bsxious loan liaits for qualified students. 

If a saver withdraws the funds for non-post secondary 
education expenses, the rate of rettim they would earn would be 



K stocks. Bondf^. aill« and Inflation; 199Q ^Ifiorbook , 
Ibbotson Associates, Chicago: 1991' 
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lamoT than tHat eaiMd for Mll«qn savings, say T*8ill - 2 
parcsnt. TOs vindfall profit Uiat tha bank would hava aamad can 
tMi ra-diraetad into a naad*baaad student aid plan for 
IMr^lcipants . This provision would raisa ttoa ratum aomad by 
fanllias laaat abls to pay for collar aaq;»aMas and would halp 
daf lact tJba criticiaa that parants who sava for rollags risk 
losing atsdant aid. 

coacxusiQN 

Tha abova discuaaim juat akatcbes tha plan. All of tba 
paramtars can ba obongsd includinq tba poasibla addition of tax 
advantaga. Tba aamntial notlosi is to aaka graatar uaa of 
currant govamaent fondinq, and to provida botb grastar accass to 
credit financing to currant atudanta and saaningfuJL savings 
incantivas to parants and otbara in anticipation of future 
collega naeds. All of tbls can ba dona whila craating aoaa 
significant savings for tba fadaral govsmaent by reducing loan 
daf aults . 
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NATiai9AL COLLEGE SAVXIiOS/LOAll BANK 

The tollovittg discuss icm begins with the asms^tKm th«t th« deftcrlt»ed 
!i«tl0iial College SAvings/Loon Sank would »«rve as « repXscevait for the 
corr«Qt Stafford Guaranteed Student to«n prc^irfli. lo this scenario. 
Stafford Loans would be pleased out* wltiKnit penalties to borrowers or 
institutions f and tlie new prograa wonld be pliosed in. Other approaches 
could be taken. It's ccmceivable. for Instance, that the curnoit Stafford 
Loan prosTM aod the new pr^roa coold co-ejilfit. If this were the case, 
fxirther eleiMnts in the ttev pn^aa would be required. Those wwld include 
incentives for colleges and universities to participate and wore attractive 
tems for students in the new prograa. For t^irposes of this discuss ion < 
however, we assuM that the new prograo is intended ss a replaceaent. 

QUESTlDffS/ ASSISES 



(1) would the prolan be phased in? 

In the rear the new prograa is established* sll first tlae borrowers 
Mmld be directed to the riational College Savings/Loan Bank. Renewal 
borrowers would continue to receive loans through prior established 
lenders until sttch tli^ as the student's educational prograa is coa- 
pletei or further borrowing is not required. In four to ten years t 
coMercial lenders Mould be f^sed out . 

W gpw^ould capital be raised for student loans, estiaating a need of 
^)out I10B-I15B at a steady state level, four years out (estlaatc^3B 
In year one> I5B in year two, I7B in year threeT? 

Deposits by savers would be the primry vehicle for raising capital for 
loans. Assuaing rates (and tax benefits for college f^-'crs) are 
attractive, savings activity could be adequate to aei ' the dewind for 
loans. In addition* student loans ccHild be sade on the basis of a line 
of credit io which instituticms of higher education would be Invited to 
invest in the prograa. In this arrangeroit, institutions would provide 
working capital, earning interest on the investaent at T-bill 4-2%. As 
an exaaple of how this aight work* a consort iua of Independ^fnt private 
colleges and universities, with adequate financial reserves and a 
social coMitaent to sake financing of higher education accessible to a 
wide range of students at all institutions of higher education (public 
or private) could provide significant capital, up front. Thirty ^uch 
institutions, investing $50K per year would generate loan capital of 
$1.5B per year. 

Public institutions interested in joining in this ndeavor could use 
their "foundations" for the purpose of investing in student loans. 
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C^) wDold t he IS% InatitutloiMLl drntmat coverage iiorkt 

Older thU proposal, isuciCatioiui AgrMlag to particlfMt« vould cowit 
to flsiMico up to l» of th« Io«a dollar* of borroMra in (tefaalt. In 
calculating thia nomit, tha inatltutlon would be llabla ocOy for tbt 
mmomt of loana in dafaolt iia«d bjr tlia borrcMr at that inaticution. 

Tfce 15* repreacnta tlia gax ti a Inatltutlonal escpi^uro, A agall portl<m 
(.25) of tlio routine Special Allowanca Payarnt tlw Batio^ial College 
Savinga/Loaa Bank amsna mid be oaed to crate an ongoing default 
mMrvm tftat twmid he pn^rtionallf milable to inatituticms (ba»ed 
on t2ie cttrrmt percentage of horrotw i ra they enroll) to cover default 
coata before the inatitutiiRX ia required to cover any of theae 
expenaea, 

Thia offoet would oiable a vide range of isstituticma to participate, 
alttottgh any inatittttioa could aelcct not to participate in the pro- 
graa. The 151 tfafaolt expoaure ia a nail price to pay. even for the 
loweat coat (goat hirfily aubaidiced) inatitutiona. For public inatitu- 
tiona, to the extent it ia imceaaary, atate apprapriationa can be 
earaarked for thia purpose. 

In the case of private col legea and imiver^itiea, wwld e»ti«atgs for 
defaulta be book^ aa cpntinaent liabilitieaT ~ 

Te», Each ioatitution tmld have to itetenine the likely default rate 
of its atudcnU and eatabliah an appropriate reserve. 

Doea a Batiimal Coll ege Savigfls/toan Bank create a huge, federal 
teireaucracy t 

Quite to tiM contrary, a structure can be envlaioned that wild operate 
goat efficiently. Important delivery featurea auch as electronic funds 
tranafera* the eatabliabgent of a line of credit for drawdown of funds 
to inati tut ions before the lomn application process is cceplete. and 
other features auch aa theae would permit «t\^ents to have access to 
loan fwkla for tuition payments tfhen they are needed, without Ions 
delays end frustrsting procedures. 

tflmt wjuld the role of state GSL sRencies be in such an arram^egetit? 

There is nothing in this proposal that would prohibit state CSL sgen- 
cies fro« functicHiitvg aa they do now, Iiuleed. while the lending would 
be centralircd «t the federal level, important operational efficiencies 
are possible utili«iD« the strengths of state agencies and their 
locslieed attention to students and institutions. 
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(7) WfaAt about thg current origination and iasurance prgalta fggs? 

At CiMs out*et, sucb te^s to studenta would reaain in pUce in order to 
guarantee adequate capital res«rvea to the National £kille«e 
Savinga/toan Bank. In ti»e. perfiapa after only one year, auch fees 
would l>e ellaloated and atustents wuld realize sisnif icant coat 
aaviogfi. 
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Mr. S^HANO. I have no qu^ons. I want to thank you both for 
your presentation. The picture ymi gave us Mvurate. 

I do have one concern. It is protmbly a question that we should 
be asking ourselves. That do you think will be the reaction to 
secure more support for the families that you are talking about? 
What do you then think will be the reaction on the campuses, and 
in State organizations, and communities throughout the t^untry as 
we move in Uiis direction, if that is what we attempt to do? Sm<» 
we, in this country always seem to somehow manage to either in- 
tentionally or not intentionally pit one group against the other. If 
%re move more and more in this direction as many of us feel that 
we should, do we run the risk of running into trouble with other 
s^ments of the immunity which will claim that we are dealing 
with a community that should not be dealt with? 

Mr. Mabtyn. I appreciate the question and the problem. The way 
I look at it would be to suggest that it need not be an exclusive 
solution that you craft. That instead we must rect^ize that the 
fundamental role of the Federal Government's prc^^rams really 
should be directed to students who demonstrate financial need. 
There should be a great effort to help the lowest income and disad- 
vantaged students in this country. We should not shirk that re- 
sponsibility. But we should recc^nize that there are other chal- 
lenges and other dimensions to this problem as well. 

My own view is that bv carefully crafting the Federal programs 
in a way that speaks to these various problems, we can do a better 
job with some significant new money, but perhaiw with better reor- 
ganization of the current money in ways that help a wider net of 
students who have fmancial need and accomplish multiple interest 
tha* the Federal Government has. 

Sister Matesich. We do have some suggestions that you will be 
looking at in more detail later. For example, for a restructuring of 
the Pell grant pn^ram, yes, it will cost some more money, but not 
as much more raonw as one might anticipate giving the more ef- 
fective way it will addr^ the needs of students. This restructured 
Pell grant woul<l help some of the families that I am talking about 
here. Removing the nonliquid a^ets, a certain significant portion 
of a family farm or a family home from the needs analysis would 
have an effect that woulu be of assistance to a broad range of fami- 
lies. 

So it is difficult in a time of limited resources to figure out how 
to allocate thos» resounces in an appropriate manner. But I think 
what has happened over the past 10 to 12 years is that this whole 
s^^ent of the population has been cut out of access of assistance 
that they desperately need. This is kind of the core of the popula- 
tion. I think if you look at some studies, it is really the first gen- 
eration a)llege students in many cases. The students from middle 
class, lower middlr class that are the school teachers, the social 
workers, the people who are committed to helping other people like 
their own families move ahead and move on up farther into the 
middle class. I think we are going to lose a lot if we make it diffi- 
cult or imporaible for these families to have their children in col- 
1^. f » it is a tough problem but I think you have to tackle it. 
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Mr. SfiRBANO. Even though it is a tough problem, you both, agree 
that if we craft it properly, if that is what we choose to do, we do 
not need to get into a competition between two people in need. 

Well, thank you very much. Thank you. 

Our next {mnel is fmnel three: Dr. Re||^e Wilson, Senior Scholar 
of the Ameiican Council on Education, Washii^ton, DC; Mr. Cesar 
M. Trimble, Vira President Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
UniveiBiti^, Washington, DC; Dr. Ann L. Brvant, Executive Direc- 
tor of American Awociation of University Women in Washington, 
DC; and Dr. Robert A. Corn^an, Prraident, San Francisco State 
UniverBity, San Francisco, California. 

Thank you so much for joining us €md for your patience in wai^ 
ing. We will b^n to my left with Dr. Wilson. Keep in mind, of 
course, that your comments go into the record so that if you have a 
55-minute presentation, you do not need to read every word of it. 
In fact, we will applaud you loudly if you do not read every word oi 
it. 

STATEMENT OF DIL REGGIE WILSON, SENIOR SCHOLAR OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, I)C 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear again before this com 
mittee on the important issue of Higher Education Reauthorizatior 
and to be able to speak on behalf of minori^v and disadvantagec 
students, particularly focussing my remarks ou African-Americar 
students because my colleagues on this panel will be speaking tc 
other issues. 

The American Council on Education has an UfTice of Minoritiet 
in Higher Education as well as an Office of Women to look at thc^ 
protected groups who are under-represented in a number of areas. 
In that regard, we represent all minority groups. But on this par- 
ticular occasion, we have l^n asked to focus our remarks on Afri- 
can-American students. I might mention that the American Coun- 
cil on Education does issue an annual status report on minorities 
in higher education. The documentation of much of my remarks is 
contained in that report. I have brought some copies of that report 
for the committee. Others in attendance are welcome to write ACE 
and purchase those reports for $10, 

In speaking particularly to the concerns of African-American stu 
dents in higher education, it is important to recc^nize that there 
has been progress. I think in order to balance my remarks, it is im- 
portant to rec<^ize that progress while understanding that Afri- 
can-American students have overcome substantial socic^onomic 
obstacles and have continued racial discrimination in American so- 
ciety. 

Some of that progress can be stated very succinctly. High school 
graduation rates, for example, have improved from 60 percent to 77 
percent. Some of that has been mentioned in the earlier t^^stimony 
of Art Hockman and Mr. Stedman. 

Dropout rates have diminished considerably. However, they still 
remain high in inner cities. The national assessment of educational 
prepress scores have steadily improved. We are very pleased with 
that. SAT scores and ACT scores are at their highest level for mi- 
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norities, so that the quality of the student body has improvBd. 
Blacks are now taking more high schooJ math and science courses 
Ujan previously, although that is still below the national average 
Blacks m college are majoring more in math-based fields than 
before. Those are all indications of pn^re^ that has occurred 
during the i»st several decades. Nevertheless substantial barriers 
contmue to exist for African-Americans' higher education. We 
want to focus on th<^ barriers because they address directly the 
concerns that have been expressed by other participants in previ- 
ous panels. *^ 

Black (»llege participation rates have declined over the past 15 
years, and need not detail that since the firet i»nel talked in some 
detail about the decline. Art Hockman talked about tuition and 
economic barriers that prevent minority and low inrome students 
to pwticipate. Mr. Stedman talked about college participation rates 
which agrees with the data that we document in our American 
Council on Education report. We have also done an analysis by 
moome levels. One of the things that was distressing to us was to 
find a substantial number of middle income blacks with low par- 
ticipation rates <x>ntrary to those of some other grouis. 

The decline of black males has been alarningly low. That has 
been a lower particiimtion rate than for any other group than 
higher education. 

The decline of blacks in teacher education has been particularly 
startling because that was the one area where African-Americans 
were reprinted almost commensurate with their numbers in the 
population. But that has declined from 12 percent to 5 percent par- 
ticipation rates. Poverty and unemployment rates have increased 
at the same time that college tuition has nearly doubled m the past 
10 years makiiw ao^ for minorities even more difTicult, The in- 
creased use, and this was not mentioned in the previous panels, but 
I think it is an important consideration. The increased use by 
States and institutions of standardized tests has had a significant 
impact on access for minorities to higher education and the compe- 
tition for college slots as a (Mnsequence of more people applying for 
college. As Art Hockman talked about, the bumping down consider- 
ation that many higher income students because of the increasing 
ctMt of education are bumping down into the public flagships which 
then pushes the competition for low income and minority students. 
We are also concerned and have spoken to previous panels of the 
Congress on the increasing incidence of racial harassment. 

Finally, our concern about the retention and graduation rates 
which are below average. We make a number of s^ificant recom- 
mendations that are in the testimony and as a consequence, I won't 
go into all of them. But certainly we support the concerns of others 
speaking to the increased availabilitv or student aid grants, the ne- 
ressity of those to cover more of the tuition increases that have 
been gomg on for the past several vears above the inflation rate 
and al«) rect^izing that many indeed a substantial plurality of 
mmonty students are part-time students and are nontraditional in 
that sense and not completing degrees in 4 years. In fact, the aver- 
age that we now u»e is a six-year graduation rate to be more accu- 
rate to the reality of student lives. We support the awarding of mi- 
nonty targeted scholarships. I have testified on the Senate side to 
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this same i^ue. We echo the sentimenta expressed by Secretary 
Designate Lamar Ale^usmder that he is for inclusion and not for ex- 
clusion. We hope that he maintains that p^ure in looking at this 
issue. We are submitting recommendations on minority ^holar- 
ships to the Secretary. He has asked us to as^t him in making 
ttiose determinatior , C!ontinu^ support for expanded Federal pro- 
grams, such as the trio programs, the EOF pn^ran^ which have a 
30-year track record of increasing coU^ participation. We know 
that those prc^rams have had more to do with increasing participa- 
tion of high-risk students. Aim, we think that there ought to be 
provided incentives for institutions that are making progress and 
improving retention and graduation rates* Access is not enough. 
When you find tJiat African-American students on average after 6 
years of undergraduate study, only 27 percent have wmpleted a 
Wcalaureate degree, ao^s is not sufficient. We need to concen- 
trate on retention and graduation. Encourage the partnerships be- 
tween 2 and 4 year institutions that will increase minority student 
graduation. An excellent example is the partnership, for exainple, 
between LaGuaidia Community College and Vassar College. That 
has significantly improved student completion of 2 year prc^ams 
and graduation from 4 year prc^ams* 

I ^ow you want to move on to the other members of the panel 
and the other recommendations that we have and the testimony, I 
think, will be corroborated by some of the other «)mmentfi. Thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Reggie Wilson follows:] 
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R«gin«idWH«Dn, Ph D 



MINORITY ACCESS TO P0ST2*£C0NDARY EDUCATION 

African American Pfograss and Barriert 

Hl 9tpncai B ackground 

Btek panknpatiOn m hKJh«r education tn America's maionty mstitutions. m 
any substantial numbers, m a relatively recent phenomenon. As recently as two 
decades ago the majomy of B\acks In coHege were in Historlcaity Black Coltogi#s 
and Unrversrtjes (HBCUs). However, two fevoluttone in Federal initiaWves, 
Supreme Court actions and Congressionsf laws gave consWerabie impetus to 
Black and other minonty parllapatlon in higher e<^>cation that dramatfcally 
changed both the number of those partidpants and Iheir geographK: distnbution 
throughout Amencan hrghor a^x^ation mstituttons 

Black participation, however, despite its dramatic increase was more 
tenuous that pernranent during this periCKl of expansion. Wilson and Meiendei 
(1988) note most of the incrBaiSe in BiKk urxtorgrsduaie student onroUment was m 
communrty colleges from wh«:h transfer rales to four-year schools and ultimate 
attainment of degrees is minimal Moreover, many 3lock faculty were m ethnic 
studfes and compensatory programs whtch were not tenure track posjfton Many 
admmistfators were directors of TRIO programs and speoal services 
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Hiftfftftoiiry aark Coiteflflfi and LIntvflmtiflfi 

HSCUs p4ay«J a rolg In thfl «cfeK:o^n of Bl«* Am^rtcans thai tiad 
not town «*p«fi«nc«0 t>y any oTtw •thr^ O'^P* ih«mtof« Ifwif W^ory is 
das«tving of 90parat« oitfwration w ailment tfw fwoMtons *n Black WflJw 
fKSucation <£sam6d in t^o (^scedifig sacti^ Kisu>f1cal^ Black ooDag«s and 
Urttvaisttlas (HBCUs) h«v0 for ow 125 ytfare prov««d higher acfejcation aoooss 
tof th« ovtJwhalmjng majofity of Biacks. 

8«fOf» de8«gra9«k)n fhasa institutions adi^ad fha owwh^^mtng ma/onty 
of BUK:k coitoge gnoi&^ef m th« nation irxdwSiofl the maiortty of f>hy8*ciana, 
lawyafS. and taachars 

During ihoir over one hundnad y«ar histofy, HBCUs myf only the naa/iy 
axdusiva avamia of aocass to Wghar aducam>n txrt, with Ihair naarty open door 
poflcias, took m botfi the t>est piBpanad stutents and fnany who would not have 
t>een raatfily admlssibia to any «x^e- Ami. by (fisfeganUng customary admis&on 
CJltana, were al>ie to suocessfuify educate schotars in defiance of the predjctwe 
va]^ of traditional standanfized taets. 

Community (jTotlflpos: 

The substantia* portion of the dranralic enroitment increase of Blacks dunng 

the 1960s and 1970s haj been »n ttw community coiteges. The mos^ astonishing 
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{^to^mwtr in po^-W0n0 n t^gtHir ochication. mo commurtity a^i9^ grgw 
from ^^Jdrra!^ ^ to ^istHu^on* by 1975. B«c»js« of th«»r 

tracfitonirity *open as^iss^s polioM * oomrminny ooysgas wbtq morti accessible 
to minoftbes wtHPse priiwy and seconc^ «&icaskmD pn^mt^ was often not 
co m pe trt ive for entrmoe Into select four-)^r oodege*. Moreover, since a 
majomy of the^ instltuttof^ wete devt toped In tt^ nonfvem and v^^tem LNted 
S^es. tfre trend of Black ennotaent dunng the past two decades has tncrsasingfy 
been outskto of tfm south and Into conmjntty oofleget. 



Community colleges, white signl^mty incnwi^ng access, did not 
substontial contribute to iweasing baccal^neate degree production because of 
tow transfer nates of Bteck students to four-year schools, Ctespite most Black 
community conege stutonts expressing a desire to con^lete a BA degree, fess 
than 1 5 paft>ent transfer to a four-year school and fewer slitl graduate. 

Higher Educatton Daaflgrt^frti^n 

When Judge John H Pratfs order to dismantle 10 previously segregated 
^ate higher education systems was upheW by the U S Court of Appeals in 1973 
fAdams V, flicharttson^ plans were required io be fiied trxiKraltng how these slates 
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wouW int«v^® ^(tefrt boc^, idcuWes. ai^ ^ministrations o! their pubttc 
coNoges and how ih«y wugid "gntiBrtCB" their NMhca^y 61^ colleges, in the 
noarty 1 7 ysars sinc^ lha! oFd«r, th« states have moved with various degrees ot 
oompliarrce to impfement tF»cse pJans, 

The NAAC^ Defense Fund (LDF), whk:h filed the ordinal Adams suft. 
maintained thai "on virtually every measure, {the} states have f^led to meet their 
d^egregation targets' and their goals for enhaiKing trmliticmany Black institutions, 
'goals they themseVes set in plans approved ty [EDs] Ot^ of Ovd Rights," 
Moreover, LDF charges, the i^?amy in coilegei,oing nates t)etween Blacks and 
whites have consistently worsened In the last deca:^.* Black partidpation has 
declined at aU levels and that ctocline is compoumk^ t>y the 'states' aggresstve 
efforts In reform at elementary and seoom^ leve^ [whK^h] has hurt Blacks' 
college enrollment; the reform movement has escalated high school graduation 
requirements withmit emphasis on getting Black and disadvantaged students mto 
college preparatorj^ tracks." fEdttcation Daily 1987) 

Compan'son of totai enrollment ^gures m put>ltc mstituttons hetween 1960 
and 1984 in AdaiBA states indicates that only four states had increased the overall 
Black enrollment at t>oth two-year and four-year instt:ut;jns. T?io&e states were 
Georgia, North Carolina, (^lahoma, and Texas Aiaoama and Louisiana h^ 
increased enrollments at four-year instftutrons but those at two-year schools had 
declined. 

Black partiDpation m faoilty posjfions between 1977 and 1983 deci^ned tn 
at! but seven Adams states - Ftonda, Georgia. Kentucky, North Canohna. Oklahoma, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania Black paniapation m adminisiration for this same penod 
increased m 11 of 19 AdaCDS states - Arkansas. Delaware. Flonda. Georgia. 
LouiSjana. North Carolina, OhiO. Oklahoma. Pennsyfvanja. Texas, and West 
Virginia 
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^^^«r 9(lucatofi (tos6Qr«Qjeiofi (Sd m provid9 tha sofuton to Made access 
to rrtQt^f 0duc^n that soma opting m th« ^97rH had •xpMM. Indood, more 
strtngom foquJ^moms for aooass to hig^ oducation {h^«f te^ scores, mow 
academic oour»9s} hava baan anactad In tha Admnfi sssias 0ian afi othar statas. 
Tha imposmon of t^^sa stamtords, ocnr^nad wtth tha Ha^jan iKimtn^stntf^in 
assault on ac^ owwilunJty fwamnw, has had a lutismmiany t^fitahous affact on 
minority pamctpation in Nghar aducat^ coring tha I^Os. ft is Imponant to 
ramambar th^ the ^tacoa n^ng on t^ghar 9di«atk»i dasagragafion «vas handad 
down in 1973: aftar tit^^on most stala plans wara ap^m^s^ by 1 930. with 
Imptemamatlon bagun inl9e2 and 1983. Thus, th« actual Impaa of AdAmfi 
anforcamant in higf^r aditfsrtton was only ten for alxnit f^vs y^rs batofa Julgs 
Pratt dlsmissad tha casa. 

Curram Status nf RiacJ^ PflfttrUffltinn 

In additton to trw Impact of tha Raagan adnHnistraUon polteiss, certain other 
maasurabta fartors have comrtbuted to tha declining participation of Blacks in 
higher educatk>n ^ndudlng the folfowHig tacts: 

Fact; Thera ane more Amencan Indians. Hispanics. and Blacks bak>w tha 
poverty yna today than there were tan years ago. 

Fact: Hispanic unamptoyment is about 50 pea»nt higher than tha rate for 
whites and BJack u lempioyment is two and one-half times as h^h. 

Fact: The gap m life expectancy behwn Blacks and whites has grown 
worse for Blacks since 1984. 
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Fad: Infan! mortatity tor Blacks has gfoium worsa m ttifl past ten years. 

Fad: Dflsprte ircreasif\g hi^jh school gratluation rates to^ &oth Ht^pan^ 
orrd Blacks, both groups proportionai enroHmonf in higher education 
has s.larply d^ciined sinca 1976. 

Th« impact o< tha daOln^s m urxtefyraduata enrolkn^nts over tha pasi 
decade are now having stmitorly ctevostating effects o.i degrees granted to Blacks 
at the undergraduate, grat^ale. and doctoral tevels. 
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Th« onty area whore hav« $r)own modest degree increasos in at fho 
first professional degree tevel. However, these tnoeases were Insuffldent to offset 
losses at the tower degrm and doctoral lerals. 
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EflOiS on Pfe-CQlteomtii FAfrfltii^n 

What factors mu^ be as^ressed in improving Black academic ai^ievement 
m elementary and secondary s<^m1s that witt enhance collegiate access? 

Rrst, we know that minorities take fewer high st^ool academic courses in 
preparation for college than do whites. 

Second, the quaMty of education in Inner-city and in predominatty minority 
schools is markedly inferior to that In sutHiitan and mlddle<Jass schrols. It is still 
true, as It has always been, that those wrth the most resources are provided the 
best education, and those requiring the most help are given the poorest resources 
and have of them the lowest expectations. 

Not onfy educational prMices but teachere attitude and expectations of 
students differ between schools which are effective and schools which reinforce 
subordinate status and expectations of failuns. T hese f^^ ramain tmo df^^ptta tf]^^ 
m a fisive Amounts of money we have scwm on achoQi ra t orm m thp ia<rt ac^^^ 
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EtofrantBiy and S9Conda/y schoois wt^th org oc^icaikmalty •ffocttva attopt 
a compr9h«n^a ^noach in ii^^ thano is ooilaborativa invoVamtm of 
admimstraiom. paranm, taachan and suppofi staff, all oommmad to improving th# 
school cftrmua. fHJpil ac^m^ partDfmam». and te^mg staff davatopmam. Tm 
iitdudas: 

1 ) A Naming modal is asto&Ushad that is char^aHxad by a sot of high, 
purposlva and aocaiaraiad goals 

2) Dtrm davolad to laaming is incn&asad by aNminating such choras as 
s^TOl announ^n^nta. attandanoa taking, unnacassafy room 
changas and othar taaks wmch do not oontrfbuta to (aarmng. 

3) Controls ara astablishad with params to assl^f in school gomnanca 
by ktontlfying aooaf^atMa school bahaviors and anfofoing tham, white 
also idantifylng axpacsad altar-sc^)ool ^sMt^ that parsnta w^li 
monitor. 

4) A haaviV languaged-baaad ajrr^tum underfias ali subjaas. 
InciudSng matharmatics, u> incraasa student conceptual and anatytk: 
skills. 

5) Parkx£c and syslamatic assassmants ara canrM out to assura thai 
studants ara achimir^ goais ami to assure aocountab^ury of school 
staffs 
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6) tn*8«ryio8 training of ts^mns is estabfisnod in dos^kiDom 
orp^nUaticm and msinagemiint* and in techniques of po«lttv« 
r8infonE;«m«nt to incrMsa d«sjrabl« classrc^m bohaviOf ot pupils. 

CONCLUSION 

n is important to r©a>gniz« tfis progress thai has been ma^^ t?y AffKan 
Americans In education while overcoming substantial sock>ecom)mtc obslacleit 
and continued radal discrrr^i notion: 



o High school graduation rates riave improved irom SO percent to 75 

percent since 1970, 
0 Dnjpouts have diminished white still being h^gh In inner crtres. 
0 National Assessment of Education Progress scores have steadily 

improved. 

o SAT and ACT stores are at their highest level. 

0 Blacks take worn h^h school math and science courses than 

previousty, though stitl below the national average 
0 Blacks tn college major more m math-based fieWs than before 



Bafflers; 

f^evenhetess. substanttai bamers continue to exfSt for Afncan Amencans m 
higher education. 

0 Black college participation rates have declined in the past 15 years 

0 Participate^'* by blii.Tk males is alarmingly tow 

0 Decline M Bla<^ m teacher e(^atK?n m at its lowesi level 

0 Pove»ty loveis and unemptoyment rates have increased 
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0 College tuJtion has doubted in the past 10 years making mirrority 

access even more ditflcuf!. 
0 Increased use of standanied tesis and more competdion for college 

admissions f^as also r^strtcted access 
0 Incidents of racial frarrassmant have also increased. 
Q Black cofiege retention and graduation rates are far Detow average 

RECOMf^ENDATlONS 
The natJonat leadersfiip of the Congress in supporting jncreasod access for 
minonties to higher education has been a courageous beacon to the nation m 
these times of economic stnngerK^. The Cor^ress needs to continue to send a 
strong signal that rt supports jrweased access and "inctu&ion not exclusion' in the 
words of then, Secretary of Educsaion designate, Lamar AJextander. It needs to 
make apparent to the nation that rt supports cfiversrty mffiatives, without quotas, but 
with clear goals to remove the historic bamers of racial discnmtnatjon and poverty 
to improve the participation of African Amencans m higher education in that spmt. 
wQ make the foJlciving fBcomnrendaftons; 

1. incfease the avfltiflt^titv of studgnt aid grants, raise the amount of the 
maximum awarti racoont^ff^ ^hg^ many mlnontv students are part- 
time and do not complfttfl ^hQir degrees m fotir veara, 

2 Supooft the awflfdino of mmQrttv-tnftiRtted sctolarshios bv states. 
institiitiQnfi and private donations on tha basis of need and merlL 

3 Continued and «KPand strong si^ppott jpr Federal progr^s sucfi as 
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TRIO nnri FOP wni<^ hg^ a TO year tmdc msarA of iftcrf^ftf^ ii^ 
CQltgoe tmrtirirtfttton f^r h^f|>rtsk ocor n nd mlnoriTy atii*;torff Ri 

^- Provkte incQnttvflR for insmutlonfi ui^ir^ maka anogff wfj in impmvinff 
tflfl ratflmiQn and an«luatton mtea of minQritv Atiiriont^ 

2 Vflaf ami 4 yflar mlfeaes wtitch increase tha mi nQfitY shKifliY^ 
Qfaduatlon gwofllirrp 

6 £nCQuraqfl innovativa adrnis^ons strntfl^as ^ surh nommmionR of 
GPA. PQTtfQtoa. essays and teachef nRmfr^m^rT^artons Mhftf tifl nfft 
ffltv almost gxckifWflfv on atandarrtiyflri ftrtm.««»irfq 

7. Ciantinuft anti gxpand ttw sunoort for histortcattv bia^k mftog^^ 
unfversitifls which h^a cons^stenttv h^en i n thfl fnmfmnt pf 
SUCCessfuirv rnlt/catlnQ Dfafftssmnais and Ipadft ra in tha Afnr^n 
Amftncan compnupify 
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Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Dr. Wilson. 
Mr. Trimble. 

STATEMENT OF CESAR M. TRIMBLE, VICE PRESIDENT HISPANIC 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mr. Trimble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Cesar Mario Trimble, I am the Vice President of 
HACU, the Hispanic Association of Collies and Universities. 

In order to perhap provide a little bit more perspective to the 
comments, I would like to share with you 

Mr. Serrano, Incidentally, I say Cesar, but I would never say 
Cerano because the stent^apher would never get. So I do not roll 
my R's in my name. 

Mr. Trimble. I would like to provide some comments about the 
asswx:iation and who we are and^rhaps who we are not. 

The Hispanic Association of College and Universities is a rela- 
tively young national association of a)ll^;es and universities. We 
are a coalition of public and private, nonprofit 2 year and 4 year 
college and universities where at the institution the minimum 
Hispanic enrollment overall is 25 percent. 

There are about 112 of th^ institutions. Typically, they are 
your less visible type institutions, the community colleges, the 
Lamar College in New York, the Florida International University, 
the Texas ANI in Kingsville, the California State University, Los 
Angeles— lower wealth type a institutions and you can find them 
in the nine States where you'll find the Hispanic population from 
California to Texas, Florida, Illinois, New York and New Jersey, 
the Island of Puerto Rico. 

These 122 institutions represent about 4 percent of the colleges 
and universities, but we enroll almost one-half of all the Hispanics 
and higher education. 

The association exists to promote the development of the 
member colleges and universities and to improve the educational 
opportunity for Hispanic students. Part of the way that we attempt 
to do this is by meeting the needs of business industry and Govern- 
ment to the kinds of resources and products -^f our institutions. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Edu .ation of 1965 is taking 
place, we think, within a brilliant window of opportunity when 
many demographers and many economists and many futurists 
have really offered us a challenge that as we proceed into the 2l8t 
Century that it is in the Nation s best interest to produce more en- 
gineers, scientists, technolc^ists, teachers, health professionals. The 
challenge has to be mixed with the reality that of the 21st Century, 
about one-third of the population will be a minority. The reality of 
the demographics into the 2l8t century is that that has already 
happened in some parts of the Nation. In some parts of the Nation, 
some regions can pretty well be described as being predominantly 
Hispanic as it is in South Texas and in other States. 

The demographics of the Hispanics, I think, have been pretty 
well documented. I do recommend to all of us— the publication of 
the American Council on Education, Minorities and Higher Educa- 
tion, it has a special section this year that focusses on Kispanioi in 
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education and the demc^raphics of that Hisfmnic. Most of the sta- 
tistics that are in my written a)mments were referenced from that 
publication. 

I think we all pretty well understand that the Hispanic is the 
fastest growing mmority group. Sometime early in the 21st TOntu- 
ry, it will be the lai^est minority group in the Nation. That reality 
has already happened in some parte. We are a voung population. In 
being young, the birth rates are such that combinea with immigra- 
tion and migration patterns, we will continue at a much quicker 
pace than the non-Hispanic part of the population* 

As this demc^raphic reality o^ntinura, there will indeed be more 
Hispanic serving institutions of higher education — those having the 
minimum 25 pen^nt Hispanic enrollment. 

The Hispanics still exist quite a bit in poverty, low income te- 
cause as in the Nation, there still remains a close correlation be- 
tween economic disadvantage and cultural difference. The Hispanic 
is, in terms of high school graduation, almost one-half do not grad- 
uate from high school as compared with about 21 percent of the 
non-Hispanic population that are non-high-school graduates. 

As we take a look at the alm<^ half dropout rate and we take a 
look at an almost half or a half graduation rate, we at HACU take 
a look at dropout rates and graduation rates with a great sense of 
concern in that from what we have heard from AT«T and IBM, 
the Itepartment of Defense, is that many of the high school gradu- 
ates of today are not ready for the workplace. 

Many of the high school graduates t<xiay are under-prepared. 
They are not readv to attempt a college education. If that is the 
case, then I will suomit to you that perhaps the success rates of our 
schools might be cl<»er to zO or 25 percent. 

The Higner Education Act of 1965 and the reauthorization, the 
summary comments and recommendations that HACU would like 
to make is that as a national ai^ociation of colleges and universi- 
ties that are Hispanic serving, we strongly encourage precollegiate 
focus. The failure of Hispanics and other group in the Nation are 
not failures that happen at the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th or 15th 
grade. It is because of something that did not happen or something 
that did happen at the lower grad^. 

So precollegiate pr«^aras are strongly recommended by HACU. 
Along the same lines, HACU itself has committed itself to a pre- 
dominantly precollegiate type activitv called the Hispanics Stu- 
dents Success pn^fram. I have offered a description of that along 
with my testimony. 

Student financial assistance is critical to the typ^ of students 
that are serv^ by our member colleges and universities. Loans 
versus grant kind of issues will be coming before you. Also the in- 
creasing of the minimum typ^ of grants and the maximum grants, 
I think, are going to be very challenging in a time that we are 
faced with addressing pn^am integrity and the kinds of things 
that we need to do to decrease fraud and abuse. I would caution 
that as we proceed with those two, that we be careful not to over- 
react with some issu^ that might tend to inadvertently hurt a cer- 
tain group that was not intended by the Congr^ as we experi- 
enced last year and as we are trying to w^d through ^me of the 
legislative proposals that currently have the potential of affecting 
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natively a tremendously large number of limited English speak- 
ing citizens and ret^nt immigr ants. That is the ability to benefit 
kind of i^e. 

Title ni. Our recommendation is that you strongly consider initi- 
ating Hispanic serving institutions imrt of Title HI. The specific 
$80 million appropriation to fund that particular initiatiw. The 
history of targeting resound within Title III has been there from 
the very b^inning. The original intent of Title III, and I think that 
the Hisjmnic serving institutions initiative and the reconunenda- 
tion is a great complement to the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

TRIO. As stated earlier about when failure tends to be experi- 
enced is not the reality of where it took place. It is that TRIO in 
mir opinion must be ex{^ided to reach the lower grad^. At the 
very least, the middle schools. Many of the prrarams Uiat are in 
place today tend to identify academic suo^'^^^. We encourf^ that 
changes be a)nsidemi that will help xis create academic su^^esses. 

Again, I offer that the process that we are all engaged in is 
taking place within a brilliant window of opportunity for all of us 
and for the Nation. 

I suggest, as in my written remarks, with the closing comment 
that is a quote from "Workforce 2000," That perhaps if we don't 
move in the direction of addr^sing the needs of the Nation, that 
the brilliant windw of qppcwiumty that exists in the l^Os might 
be missed as we go into the 21st Century and we have to deal with 
the types of resulte that that would mean. 

Thank you very much from our member collies and universi- 
ties. I will be glad to answer any questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Cesar M. Trimble follows:] 
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<ni« SubcossBittM cm Fost«TCon(i«ry BduoAticm 
HMring on tho RMuthorisation of 
thm ui^mr sducation Aot of X96S 

May 9, 1991 
t»y 

C^sar Mario Triabla 
Vica Praaidant 
Biapanic Aaaociation of Coliagaa and Dhivaraitiaa 

ftr« CSiainan and aan ba r a of thm Suboonaittaa, X aa Caaar Kario 
Tt labia, Wicm praaidant of tha Hiapanio Aaaooiatim of CollagM and 9 
Univaraitiaa HACU. Aa diractor of HACO*a WaBhingtcHi, DC office, 
X appraciata thim opportunity to apaaic vith you about ao&a of tha 
critical iaauaa that ii^ct tho raaut2K>risation of tlia Hi<^iar 
Education Act. 

To plaoa ay otoarvationa in porapectiva, X think it baat to firat 
offar an ovarviav of tha Biapanio Aaaociation of Q>llagas and 
tmivaraitiaa. BACU ia a national association of oollagas and 
tmivaraitiaa ^hmrm Hispanic atudenta conatituta a siniauiB of 2% 
parcant of tha institutions' ovarall anrollnant. Tha 112 
instittttiona that currantly »eat thia saiabarship critarion ara 
locatad in Arisona, California, Colorado, Florida^ Xllinoia, Nav 
Jaraay, Nav Maxico, irav York, Taxas and Puarto Rico. Itsaaa 
*fiiapanic-sarvinf inatitutiona" (HSXa) , t^lch ara tvo-yaar and 
four-yaar, public and privata, nonprofit collagas and univaraitiaa, 
anroll about 45 parcant of all Hispanic postaacondaxy studants in 
tha Unitad stataa. 

HACD BA^km to astablish vorkin9 partnarships batvaan tha nassbar 
collagas and univaraitias and corporations^ 9overnsantal aganciaa 
and individuals. Tha HACU goals arai 

1. promoting tha davalopmant of aenber collagas and 
univaraitias; 

2- inproving accass to and tha quality of postsacondary 
aducational opportunities for Hispanic students; and 

3. Beating tha needs of business, industry and governoont 
through the davalopmant and aharing of raaourcas, 
infonaation and a9epertisa« 

HACU vas astabliahad aa a collaborativa effort of inatitutiona of 
higher education to acre effectively address, at tha national 
level, tha needs of Hispanic students and those inatitutiona i^ich 
•arva thaa. However, wy coxnaants today address not only the needs 
of Hispanic studsnta and their inatitutiona, but alao thoaa that 
tha public and private aectors — for exasple XBM, the U.S. 
Departsant of Defense and AT4T — have expressed to RACU as being 
crucial for tha nation to re&ain competitive in a world economy. 
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siispXy wist produca mor& scientists, technologists, mnqinmmrm, 
tMchsrs, and hMltii protessionnls as vs ai^roaoh thm 2 1st cmtury. 

As wmm r^>ort«d in c^B-Ttird of a Nation , »A dsolins in sducatioml 
«ttairaMint by any substantial population group is cauM for dem 
concern - sspeoially at a time vhon technological advance and 
global ccaapetition i^t a presiuss on trained intelligence, advance 
skills, and a high degree of adaptability-* 

PfiMqrflBhisfl 

Biepanics have eserged as one of the fastest-grMing "pcnmlation 
groi^» in the nation. It is eetiaated that beti^mi 1980 and 1969 
the BUpanic pc^lation in the tmited States increaeed by 39 
percent; during the saiM period, the non-Hispanic inoreaM vae 7.5 
percent. The total Hispanic population in 1989 warn estiaat^ at 
about 20 million; homver, as has been reported, it i« difficult to 
achieve an accurate count of the U.S. Hispanic populatimi. Many 
irtio work with Census data argue that Hispanics have been under- 
counted. 

It ifi important to note that as a population group, Hispanics are 
younger than their non-Hispanic counterparts. The iwjdlan age of 
Hispanics is 25.9 years, while the median age of non-Hi^>anic« is 
33.2 years. An important relationship exists between youth, future 
workforce needs in the nation, and formal schooling requireaerits . 

Hispanics can be found in almost every region of the U.S.; however 
by and large, the major concentrations of Hispanics can be found in 
nine states and Puerto Rico, the same regions where HACU's member 
institutions are located. These Hispanic-serving institutions are 
unique in that most were not founded initially to serve Hispanics. 
Instead, they became «Hispanic-serving« as a result of changing 
demographics, immigration and migration patterns, and the 
availability of federal financial aid. 

It is predict^l that Hispanics will becone the largest minority 
^"^P "^^^ ^® 2^^^ century. UKewise. the number 
or HSis is expected to increase dxiring the same period of ti»e. 

In tho United States, there is a close correlation between economic 
disadvantage and cultural difference, which certainly is the case 
for many Hispanics. Recent studies report that 11.8 percent of the 
nation's non-Hispanics live in poverty, while 26.7 percent of 
Hispanics exist in poverty. 

Educational Achiev^^pt 

The American council on Education reports that for Hispanics *among 
adults age 25 and older in 1989. . .almost half (49.1 percent) .had 
not finished high school, compared with one fifth, or 21.2 percent, 
of non-Hispanics.* 
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msE^rous corporations and govemaent agencies have c€»annmicat^ the 
ralativa is^rtanca cf hiqh school succoofl to BACU. Tha issua of 
acadasio succasis in our schools is ouch sors Mvsra than drc^out 
ratas a Ions vould Xaad us to belisvs. A 55 percant graduation rata 
doas not acNTurataly raflact a school's acadaaio success rata. It 
does not account^ for axanpla, for the great msaber of students vho 
graduate frcHB high schml, hut vho are underprepared* Many reports 
have dociusented that high »c^:^l graduates are often not adequately 
prepared for the irorJc plar^ or to pursue a higher education. 

Although the numher of Hispanics enroll^ in higher education has 
increase in the last ten years, the overall Hispanic college 
participation rate has declined. The enrolliDent patterns of 
Hispanics continue to be such that they are proportionately in 
grater numbers in tvo-year colleges and lover-vealth institutions. 

We at HACU believe that the Higher Educaticm Act, through its 
various titles, is well positioned to meet boob of the unique needs 
of Hispanic students and institucions. Radical changes to current 
legislation would not be required to achieve progress aiaong those 
population groups that are in greatest need of iciproving academic 
achieveaent. Toward that end, we recOTmend the following: 

A. Student Financial Aid (Title IV) 

The munber of Hispanics living in poverty is on the rise; this 
situation can have only a negative effect on efforts to ifimrove 
Hispanic educational attainment levels. In fact, the recent 
decline in Hispanic college participation rates can be attributed 
primarily to economic factors. in the sasse decade in i^ich the 
numbers of Hispanics living in poverty increased, collegiate 
financial aid programs shifted in en^hasia tram grants to loans. 
Tuition rest, faster than inflation and, in terns of constant 
dollars, financial assistance did not Keep pace. Economically 
disaivantaged students had a more difficult time paying colleoe 
exi^^eixseB with financial aid. 

To assist Hispanic families in finding ways to pay for college 
educations for their children, HACU supports the revision of 
federal financial aid policies, specifically, 

1. the establishment of the Pell Grant program as 
an entitlement or of proposals which vould 
allow for more grant aid and less loan aid to 
the more economically disadvantaged students; 

2. the evaluation and modification of current 
formulae for determining individual student 
need, to eliminate those features that place 
undue financial expectations on low-inccwe 
students and their families; 

3. the certification of eligibility for financial 
aid should be automatic for those who have 
qualified for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and other fedsral programs. 
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8ACU rM»>gnisM thm RMd for thm HEA mauthorization proc«M to 
mddxmmm thm critical iastM of "program inta^ity.* Our Msdbsr 
collogoa and univaraitlas ar« eoimsittod to tha ej^iainatiosi of fratsd 
ami aImM in tha various Title XV prograsBa. Bovavar, va raeoaaand 
tliat aa c^irtain ixrppoaaia ara liaing oimaidarM, tlio bigliar 
aducatiM Mttsunity bo conatatadp It ia poasibla tiiat a particular 
pr^oaal aioht luiva a n^ativa ii^ot to a grtmp of atuSanta tJiat 
tHa original l^ialatim had not intondad. Z offar oosa caaa in 
point. Laat yoar, va axparianoad tha raaulta of aavaral pn^oaala 
vHieh mrm intandad to raduoa loan dafaults and almia. In 
particular, thm "ability to boMf it" raguiramnta that ara a rMult 
of tha 1991 budgat rac^nciliation procasa hava tha potantial to 
advaraaly affact sany lijsitad-Engliab-apaaking (LCP) atudanta. 

BACa naabar rallagaa that anroll and aaaiat larga nufiibara of X.EP 
and loaaer-praparad atudanta ara of tha opinion that tha original 
intant of the tongroso vas not to axcluda thia vary Is^^ortant 
attuiant pc^Xation frma participation in the student aid prograffia. 

Many RACU coanunity and junior collagas anroll large nuiabara of 
atudenta in Engl ish-aa -a -aacond- language, vocational education, and 
remedial programs. These atudenta often do not have high school 
diplomaa; soae probably could not pass tha tests approved by the 
Education Department right now* But, as a result of their 
participation in oollege^sponsored programs^ they have the 
potential to becc»ae productive lumbers of society in the future. 

B« Developing Institutions (Title 211} 

Because most Hispanics are products of lov*^ealth environnenta^ 
rasourcao ara of Key is^rtance in meeting the future vork force 
requirements of the nation and in improving the educational success 
rates of Hispanic youth. Prc^ams to train, educate, recruit and 
hire Hispanics will have a positive impact on the ability of 
Hispanic^servir^ institutions to prepare Bispanio atudenta ao they 
can help the united States advance ai^ prosper in the 21st century. 

To enable the Hispanic-serving institutions to meet this challenge, 
HACU recommends that an HSJ initiative within the currant Title III 
program be enacted with a concomitant authorisation and 
appropriation coiaiaitment that would result in minimum funding for 
the HSI initiative of $30,000,000< 



The Various programs under Section 417 (TRIO) are essential to 
reaching out to low-income^ disadvantaged students. Ke fully 
support thestt programs. However, we recommend that their focus be 
expanded to include students in grades 6-9. The college failure or 
dropout was not created at that grade level. The iith grade 
dropout was not caused at that level. Moat school failures are 
created at the lower grades; therefore, our focus should be at 
those lower grades- 
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HACD b«li«v«s tliat outroach progress ar« th^ WAns of MintAlning 
Hi»i>anic fltudants in thm udhool symtmam, httm€hmd to xy tMtlamy 
is m hrimt report dMcribing tJbo hispamtc mrngHT stoxess raooMH 
(BSSP)— « <^iq^r«ftoMiv« outroaoh program dosignod lay BACD tliat 
providas MTviMs to tliousonds of studonta in gradao aa trail 

aa tHair paranta, thair tMcbara and tha cmsmnity. Althoogh tta 
BBSP ia prisarily a praoollaga program, it providaa aarrieaa tiiat 
anoouraga a^ooi-oollaga partimralupa. 

Wa at BKCV cossE :Yd yoa for f'^cilitating tliaaa Imuringa aa tra »ova 
throng tha Bigbar Education Act raauthorisation prooaaa. Wa ara 
of tHa pinion that not such sodifioation la naadad in tita ourrant 
lagialation; hcnravor, va atrooigly ancouraga th9 "atrat^ic 
targating* of reaourcaa toward acono&ically diaadvantagod atudanta 
and tha inatitutiona vhora those atudanta attand* 

l^iaaa ara not iaauaa unigua to Biapanio and othar minority 
population groins. iniay are tha iaauaa of aconoaioalXy 
diaadvantagod craamunitiaa ai^ thay ara oritioal to ansuring that 
tha nation achlava its saxima potential in human raaourca 
davalopi&ant to sMt tha challenges of the 2 let i^ntury. 

Given current demographic projections amS the future needs of the 
nation, tha process of reauthorieation of tha Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is taking plac^ vithin a window of opportunity. X would 
like to close today with a quote fora Worktorc^ 2000% 

"If the policies and es^loynent patterns of present continue^ 
it ia likely that the deaographic opportunity of the 1990s 
will be nissed and that by the year 2000 the probleaa of 
minority uneisployvent, orise, and dependency will be worse 
than thay ara today, without aubstantial adjustttanta, blacka 
and Hispanics will have a saaller fraction of the jobs of tha 
year 2000 than thay haira today, i^ile their ahare of thoaa 
seeking work will hove risen, 

"Each year of delay in seriously and successfully attacking 
this problea nakes it »ora difficult* Hot only will the jobs 
become Biore sophisticated and deaianding# but tha numbers of 
new workers entering the workforce will begin to increase 
after 1993* Now is the tise to begin investing in education, 
training, and othar assistance* • 

Mambera of the eubc^nomittee , I urge you to conaider the 
mdificationa to the Bigher Education Act that X have suggested 
hare today to ensure that Bispanic As^ricans will have accaas to 
the nation's higher education system. Thro ugh education, Hispanics 
can take their places as productivs nexnbers of American society. 
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Chairman Fobd. Thank you very much. 

The sound that you heard is that we have to vote. We are going 
to take a short recess to allow members to go cast their vote on 
sending some aid to the Iraqi refugees. Then we will be back and 
proceed. 

[Whereupon at 12:10, a recess was taken.] 

Mrs. LowEY. Dr. Bryant, we welcome you to this hearing. You 
may go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF ANNE U BRYANT, ED.D., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNlVERSm' WOMEN 

Ms. Bryan. Thank you. I was wondering about how the pecking 
order went on this, but now that a woman is in charge, I am glad I 
am next. 

I am Anne Bryan, Executive Director of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. In addition to our educational founda- 
tion, which funds over $2 million to women in graduate ^ucation 
and also research in K through 12. 

Congressman Lowey was referring to our poll and round table 
that we held recently which I am going to get into because I would 
like to talk a little oit about the Title V elements of this Higher 
Education reauthorization. 

AAUW has 135,(XK) members in the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia and a numter of other areas. The reason we are happy 
to be here today is because similar to 6 years ago, AAUW has had 
a great interest in the Higher Ekiucation Act. Our work on the in- 
clusion of part-time students, although that was many years ago, I 
think it has benefited not only women but adults in higher educa- 
tion. 

At that time, we really looked at four major issues. Thanks to an 
enlightened Congress, we did get into the Higher Education amend- 
ments of 1986. There are really some key pivotal issues, and I 
would like to address them today. 

One was extending eligibility for the Pell grants and campus- 
based aid to part-time students, modifying the needs analysis for- 
mula to provide a child care allowance in the cost of attendance 
and allowing displaced homemakers to waive the value of their 
home in the calculation of expect^ family contribution. 

Finally, altering the definition of independent students to make 
single parents living in their parental home eligible for the new 
child care allowance. Since those hearings, there have been two 
major studies. They have both been done by the National Center 
for Education Statistics. The first study in 1986 and 1987 couldn't 
really measure in essence the effect of those higher education 
amendments because they had just b^n passed. So the recent data 
of 1989-90 which has yet has not been thoroughly analyzed, but 
our Staff did do a sample from that analysis. That subsample is 
outlined in the pa{H?r that I have presented to you in writing. I am 
going to touch on some of those statistics because I think they are 
terribly interesting. 

The comparison of the 1987 and 1990 data suggests that there is 
a slight trend toward parity between men and women and the 
amount of financial aid awarded. I am going to be focussing my 
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commenta on what has happened to women in financial aid and 
what is imoortant to continue to watch and to support. 

The gap between the average award to men and women has liter- 
ally almost disapi^^ared for Pell grants, coUege workstudy and Per- 
kins loans. That is the very good news. However, the gap between 
the average award for women and men has more than doubled for 
the supplemental education opportunity grants which of course 
go^ to me neediest students. 

The gap between men and women increa^ from men earning 7 
pen^nt more than women in 1987 to 22 percent of men earning 
more than women in 19^— men earning 22 percent more. So 1 
think this gap— and we can go into it a little bit before, some of the 
questions asked in the first panel about why this award level is 
changing, I think we could aadre^. Our feeling is that the critical 
issue here is that particularly for Hispanic women and black 
women, they are choroing to go to institutions for vocational educa- 
tion and community a>ll^es where the tuition award is lower. 

The interesting variations in the race patterns of the ones I want 
to go to now is that Hispanic men generally fare much better than 
Hispanic women. The average total Federal aid to Hispanic men 
was 34 percent higher than the award to Hispanic women. The av- 
erage Title IV award was 37 percent higher in the supplemental 
education grants* 

The average awards to black men is 80 percent higher than the 
average award to black African- American women— 80 percent. 

Asian American women tend to borrow more than Asian Amer- 
ica men. The average total of Title IV loans is 36 percent higher 
for Asian American women. 

There are some interesting comparisons which I am not going to 
go into but which are in the paTCr about institutional aid versus 
Federal and State lid. Again, the comments this morning about 
the distinction betw .-en those two areas, I think is important. Insti- 
tutional aid tends again to favor the male as opposed to being a 
more equal level. 

One of the issues that we have talked about before which I know 
is controversial and thank heavens the University of Michigan con- 
gressman has left because it is a big issue for universities of Michi- 
gan. But one of the issues that we think needs to happen is that 
athletic scholarship aid needs to be broken out. The disparity for 
men and women certainly could well be contributed by that. 

The 1990 data also reveals that the average calculation of the 
cost of attendance is lower for women thaii for men and that this 
difference is due almost entirely to the lower allowance for tuition 
and fees for women. Because women's average tuition costs were so 
much lower, their aid awards covered a slightly larger proportion 
of their cost of attendance. 

The single exception occurs in the case of Hispanics where 73 
percent of men's cost of attendance are covered by totel Federal aid 
compared to 42 percent of women. This data raises some intriguing 
questions about the relationsliip between tuition costs, availability 
of financial aid and the choice of colleges and future career expec- 
tations of women. 

Further analysis is needed to determine the causes of this pat- 
tern of higher tuition expenses for men. Again it goes back to that 
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vocational school versus community coU^ versus four-year insti- 
tution. 

Overall, this analysis suggests that the change made in the 1986 
higher education amendments have resulted in »>me increased 
equity in student financial aid for women, particularly in the Pell 
grants, Perkins loans and coU^ work study pn^^ram. We contin- 
ue to be Mmcemed, however, about the various disparities in other 
pn^rams and particularly for studeoit, Hispanic women, black 
American women and Asian American women who seem to be as- 
suming a disproporticmate debt load. 

Hie reannmendations that we submitted are more numerous, 
but I am going to highlight just a few. First of all, we recommend 
that the equity in student financial aid for women should be main- 
tained. The continuation of the kind of data collection that is hap- 
pening is terribly important. We bdieve that most of the gains m 
equity for women and student financial aid liave resulted from a 
far more realistic ass^ment of their of attendance; particu- 
larly child care and that the change we would recommend here is 
that we base the allowance for child care on actual expenses rather 
than living the child care allowance for institutional discretion. I 
believe now the current awt is around $3,500 as the average cost of 
child care. 

In addition to preservioff and strengthening provisions of the 
Higher Education Act that have a direct affect on women entering 
are already enrolled in poetsectmdary education. AAUW ui^ Con- 
gress to pay attention to the factors that affect the educational ex- 
periences of girls in elementary and wcondary school. 

Last fall, AAUW oommi^ioned a nationwide poll of 3,0(K) girls 
and boys between the ag^ of 9 and 15 or 4th and 10th grades. A 
key finding in our pdti was the existence of a circular relationship 
between likii^ matii and science and their future career expecta- 
tions and aspirations and »lf esteem. As they grow, girls experi- 
ence a dramatic decline in self-esteem and a a>rresponaing drop in 
girls' interest in math and iK^ience. The combination of that has a 
devastatii^ consequence for workforce issues. 

I think Peter Smith in the first earlier talUed about the work- 
fon* issues and the math-science relationship. 

Two out of three entrants in the workfor<» in the year 2000 we 
know are going to be women. We know that there a numbc:- of 
jobs, particularly higher paying jobs, management level jobs that 
will require math and science skills— analytical, problem-solving 
skills. To meet those needs, we need to focus on certainly the K 
through 12 arena. 

With regards to that, you have to look at who is rraponsible with 
certainly all of parents and school board members and administra- 
tors. But the primarv group of people who can help us in this 
arena are teachers. The Title V pn^ram within the Higher Educa- 
tion Act is what I would like to focus my final comments on. 

Teacher recruitment, retention and development are all within 
the Title V programs. There remains relatively little funding and 
shockingly little attention under the Higher Eclucation Act. We be- 
lieve that it is critically important for this committee to look at 
strengthening the Title V section and to look at strengthening the 
gender equity prtjvisions under Title V. 
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Mid-career teacher training pn^rams should include training in 
both gender fair and culturally wnsitive teaching practices. Train- 
ing in gender equity and then teaching a multi-cultux^ student 
population should be a r^uired a)mponent of profe^ional develop- 
ment programs for educators that are fUnd^ under the Higher 
Education Act. 

Special attention should be paid to the need to recruit, retain 
and retrain women and minority teachers in fields in which they 
are under-represented and to increase the nimibers of women and 
minorities who nuld administrative positions at all levels of pre- 
school, elementary and secondary. 

The latest data that I look^ at says that— and this is 1989 and 
1990 data, only 4.2 percent of all superintendents of K through 12 
institutions are women — 4.2 percent, R^gie and I were joking a 
little bit earlier. It has been a dramatic ooubling since 4 years ago 
where it was 2.8 percent. What you can do with data. 

Two-thirds of all the public school teachere are women, but only 
20 percent of all the principals are women. Now you have to ask 
then who are these young girls and then collie students who are 
thinking about going into education as a future career? What are 
they looking at? What is their future potential? 

We were also sharing a little bit about the great need for minori- 
ties to go into education. As we know, there has been a drop in mi- 
norities going into especially K through 12 education. Clearly, ft is 
about a salary issue. If you could earn more in another profusion 
and you get all the way through coU^, it certainly is not a temp- 
tation to go into a field where salaries are lower. 

We really conmiend the MCES for making available the data to 
us to give you these findings today. We encourage further efforts to 
resolve the problems that I have outlined. We think it is terribly 
important that the data that is collected des^r^ate between race 
and gender so that we can continue to track what is happening to 
women, Hispanic women, black women, particularly minority 
women within higher education. 

We used in our poll report and in the roundtable that Congress- 
woman Lowey attended a wonderful quote from my colleague, 
David Satkpr. It relates to the whole issue of math and ^ience edu- 
cation. He ponders that if the cure for cancer is in the mind of a 
girl, we may never find it. 

Thank you very much, 

[The prepared st^t^raent of Anne L. Bryant, Ed-D. follows:] 
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I am Anne Bryant, executive director of the teerican 
Association of University Women, the AAUW Educational Foundation, 
and the AAW Legal Advocacy Fund, and vice-chair of the National 
Coalition on Women and Girls in Education. It is a privilege to 
represent the 135,000 nerobers of AAUW in testifying before this 
Subcommittee on the very issue that is our core mission j 
education and equity for women and girls. 

Six years ago, AAUW testified during the last Congressional 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. At that time, we 
presented a picture of the status of women in higher education and 
outlined some of the factors that pri^vent women students frcm 
having the same educational opportunities as i»en. The key issues 
for women that we identified at that tine included the fact that 
the pattern of women's educational experience too often resulted 
in less access to financial aid at every levels-federal, state, 
and institutional- Most part-time students are women, for 
instance, and regulations that excluded part-time students from 
receiving financial aid disproportionately affected women 
students- Congress addressed these inequities in the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1986| changes mad© at that tiim in the 
financial aid system included extending eligibility for Pell 
Grants and campus-based aid to part-time students, modifying the 
needs analysis formula to provide a child care allowance in the 
costs of attendance, allowing displaced homemaKers to waive the 
value of their home in the calculation of expected family 
contribution, and altering the definition of "independent student" 
to makp single parents living in their parental home eligible for 
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the new child care Allowance. 

Since those hearings five years ago, the National center for 
Education Statistics has conducted two studies of postsecondary 
student aid^ providing advocates and policymakers with detailed 
information about student assistance that had been previously 
lacking* The first study, for the 1986-1987 academic year, was 
published three years ago. I am particularly pleased to be f^ble 
to share with you today some preliminary analysis of the data from 
the most recent of those studies, for the 1989-1990 academic year, 
recently made available to us by NCES. Although it is too early 
to evaluate the entire impact of the changes in the student 
financial aid system mandated by Congress in the 1986 Higher 
Education Act reauthorization, our preliminary analysis provides a 
snapshot of the current status of women financial aid recipients, 
and comparison with the 1987 data suggests certain emerging trends 
that warrant further analysis- I would like to reiterate that 
this analysis is preliminary, and is based on a subsample of the 
entire study; these results are therefore suggestive, rather than 
definitive . 

Comparison of the 1987 and 1990 data suggest that there is a 
slight trend toward parity between women and men in the amount of 
financial aid awarded. The gap between the average award to 
women and men had essentially disappeared for Pell Grants, the 
College work-Study, and Perkins Loans* The gap beween the average 
award for women and men has more than doubled for the Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grants, however. In 1987, thp differpnre 
between women's and men's average award was 7% of the average 
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award to women? in 1990, the gap was 22% of the average award to 
women. Partly for this reason/ the ga|-^ between the award for 
wosen and men for total federal aid had declined by only one 
percent* 

Analysis of the 1989-1990 data suggests that while a higher 
percentage of worsen students are receiving financial aid than men, 
their average awards are siaailer in every prograa except the Pell 
Grants/ College Hork-Study, and Perkins Loans (where the 
differences are statistically insignificant). (See attached 
iTigure, "Federal Aid")- There are interesting variations in this 
pattern by race, however. Hispanic men generally fare much better 
than Hispanic women? the average total federal aid award to 
Hispanic men was 34% higher than the award to Hispanic wojuen, and 
the average Title IV award was 37% higher for Hispanic men than 
women- In the Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
program, the average award to black men is 80% higher than the 
average award to women. Asian-American women tend to borrow more 
than Asian-American men; the average total of Title IV loons 
(except PLUS) is 36% higher for Asian-American women. 

Comparing the pic*^' re for federal student aid with that for 
state and institutional aid also provides some interesting 
insights. ( See Table 1 below). The 1990 data show virtually no 
difference in the average amount ot state aid awards overall to 
women and men, while average awards of institutional aid to women 
remain lower than those to men. As a result of these patterns , 
Ue average total aid package--combining federal, state, and 
institutional a id-- is lower for women. 
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Table I. Average Total Aid fFederal , Kt.i-^ institutional) 
Total Aid Total Grants Tota , Loans 

MOJneni $ 3605 § 2247 $ 2707 

"en* 3843 2398 3047 



The 1990 data also reveal that the average calculation of the 
costs of attendance is lover for women than for men, and that this 
difference is due almost eritirely to higher allowances for tuition 
and fees for men. In the Pell Grant program, women's ^^verage 
costs for room, board, books, and other non-tuition expenses were 
essentially equal to men's, while their child care costs vere 50% 
higher than men's child care costs. Tuition and fees were the 
only expenses that were lower for women than men, resulting in 
lower total costs for women. (See Table 2). Because women's 
average costs were so much lower, their aid awards covered a 
slightly larger proportion of their costs of attendance. The same 
pattern holds true for the calculation of costs of attendance 
using the Congressional Method, which applies to the other Title 
IV programs. The single exception occurs in the case of 
Hispanics, where 73% of men's costs of attendance are covered by 
totsl federal aid, compared to 42% of women. (See attached figure, 
-Congressional Method."). This data raises some intriguing 
questions about the relationship between tuition costs, 
availability of financial aid, and choice of colleges for wor»n. 
Further i^nalysis is needed to determine the causes of this pattern 
of higher tuition expenses for men. 
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Table 2, Fell Grant Costs of Attendance 



Women 



Men 



Tuition 
Room, Books 
Child Care 



$ 2206 
S54 
25 



$ 2515 
640 
16 



It is impossible to tell whether these results leflect 
permanent changes or a random variation for the 1989-90 academic 
year only. Overall, this analysis suqgests that the changes "^de 
in the 1986 Higher Education Amendments may have resulte^^ in some 
increased equity in student financial aid for %fomen^ particularly 
in the case of Pell Grants, Perkins Loans, and the College 
Work-Study Program* We continue to be concerned about the various 
disparities in other programs, and for particular groups of 
students--particularly Hispanic women, who are receiving a much 
lower proportion of their costs then Hispanic men; Asian-American 
women, who seem to be assuming a disproportionate debt load; and 
black, low- income women, who are receiving 80% less SECK3 aid than 
their male counterparts. Our recommendations based on this 
analysis ares 

• The provisions of the Higher Education Amendments of 1986 
that were adopted to ensure equity in student financial aid for 
women should be maintained. The results of these changes, as they 
evolve over the next few years, should be closely monitored and 
evaluated. The post secondary Student Aid Studies are providing 
invaluable assistance in this area, and should be continued. 
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* We believe that most of the gains in equity for wosien in 
student financial aid have resulted from a more realistic 
assessment of their costs of attencJance, particularly child care. 
We recommend that the allowance for child care be based on actual 
expenses rather than leaving the child care allowance to 
institutional discretion. 

In addition to preserving and strengthening provisions of the 
Higher Education Act that have a direct effect on women entering 
or already enrolled in postsecondary education, aauh urges 
Congress to pay attention to the factors that affect the 
educational experiences of girls in elementary and secondary 
school. We know that educational and career aspirations take 
shape well before a student begins postsecondary education. All 
the financial assistance in the world won't ensure truly equal 
educational opportunity for female students if we don't instill 
girls with the confidence to pursue any field of study that 
interests them, 

Last fall, AAUW commissioned a nationwide survey of 3,000 4th 
through xoth grade girls and boys. A key finding of our poll was 
the existence of a circular relationship among liking math and 
science, self-esteem levels, and career aspirations. As they 
grow, girls experience a significantly greater drop in self-esteem 
than boys- The resulting "self -esteem gap" and a corresponding 
drop in girls' interest in math and science have devastating 
consequences for the future of girls and the future of the nation. 

Two out of three new entrants to the workforce in the next 
decade will be women. The number of jobs that require training in 
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natb and science continue to grow us we enter the 

twenty-first century. To aeet our ODployiaent needs and maintain 
our economic competitiveness^ we must end pattex^ns of gender bias 
that discourage moxe than half of our nation's students — our 
nation's girls — frc^ continuing interest in the careers of the 
future* 

Congress can address this issue through the programs funded 
under Title V of the Higher Education Actt Educator Recruitmnt, 
Retention, and Development Title V programs receive relatively 
little funding, and shockingly little attention, under the Higher 
Education Act, but we believe that they are critically important 
to increasing the number of female students who aspire to higher 
education. We recommend that Congress consider the following 
strategies to strengthen gender equity provisions of Title v« 

* Midcareer teacher training programs should include training 
in both gender-fair and culturally sensitive teaching practices* 

* Training in gender equity and in teaching a multicultural 
student population should be a required component of professional 
developisent programs for educators that are funded under the 
Higher Education Act. 

« Special attention should be paid to the need to recruit, 
retain, and retrain women and minority teachers in fields in which 
they are underreprcoented, and to increase the numl^rs of wcwien 
and minorities vho hold administrative positions at all levels of 
pre-school, elementary, and secondary education. 

Another area needing increased attention is the collection 
and analysis of data about students. Efforts to define critical 
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issues for students and to assess the effectiveness of Higher 
Education Act programs are hampered by inadequate infoxroation. 
The data that is available in published form is often not 
tabulated by gender. We coBonend RCES for making available to us 
the data to do the above analysis, and encourage further efforts 
to resolve this problem. 

Inadequate data analysis is esi^cially harroful to minority 
»«w»en. Unless Congress requires that data be disaggregated and 
reported by both race or ethnicity and gender, we will continue to 
have an incomplete picture of the status of minority wonen in 
higher education. As a result, issues critically important to 
ensuring that those women have equal access to postsecondary 
education will be ignored. 

On behalf of the American Association of University, I thank 
you for this opportunity to testify, and for your interest in 
ensuring equitable educational opportunities for our nation's 
women and girls. 

Hote 

••These results should be regarded as preliminary and 
suggestive for three reasons* First, most of the changes in the 
financial aid process mandated in the 1986 amendments did not ao 

h *^f^' the first year with all the chai.ges in place. 
2^;^^^? populations in the 1987 study and the 19§0 study are 

who fir^t^iL^ln^JrH ""^^ ""'^ i"<=l"d« Students 

=<f , ! enrolled in the spring semeter, or students from Puerto 
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Mrs. LowEY. Thank you very much, Dr. Bryant. 
Dr. Corrigan. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. CORRIGAN, PRESIDENT, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO STATE UNIVERSITY, BOARD CHAIR. ASSOCIATION OF 
URBAN UNIVERSITIES, REPRESENTING THE COALITION FOR 
ADULT AND PART-TIME STUDENTS 

Mr, CoBWOAN. Thank you, Ma lame Chair. I am Robert Corrigan, 
i am President of San Francisco State University. I wear several 
other hats in being with you today. I am alw chairman of the 
bi^rd of the association of urban universities and one of the 26 co- 
chairs of the a)alition for adult and pa^^time students, I am also 
very conscious of the fact that it has been a lon^; momii^ and that 
you do have my written testimony. I will just touch on a couple of 
key points and move on to some illustrative material- 

It seems to me that one of the things that this panel so clearly 
indicates is what your committet^ was pointing to many, many 
years ago. That what we had thought about as the typical tradi- 
tional student population is no longer. Even at a time in which 
your committee was wrwtling with what we thought was a great 
problem then, that there would be a decline in the number of 
people in higher education. 

Of course, we have seen that rather than a decline, we have seen 
a very interesting and important shift in the mix. Indeed, some of 
us in the urban sector, so to speak of public higher education, have 
come to talk about not the n^inority population in our universities, 
but we talk increasingly about the new majority. In point of fact, if 
you are looking at the population that we are serving in the United 
States now and particularly in the large urban public institutions, 
it is exactly the population that is being described in this panel. It 
is the black population. It is the Hispanic ix>pulation. It is a female 
(X}pulation' 

Of course, it is also the population that I want to talk to you 
about for just a few moments. That is the fidult and the part-time 
student population. Not so many years ago and indeed when I was 
an undergraduate at a university in America, the notion was that 
college students was somebody tnetween the ages of 18 and 22 who 
came to a four-year education that was completed in eight semes- 
ters. Normally they took four courses a term and even rarely in 
those days did people go to a summer school. It was considered 
quite unusual for some^y to drop out for any i^riod of time or to 
go beyond the 4 years. What we see now, as Dr. Wilson has pointed 
out, is that we are more used to talking in terms of 6 years as op- 
posed to 4 years for the completion of a degree. 

I think perhaps getting to a point that Peter Smith was grap- 
pling with a little bit earlier this morning, it may be that one of 
the reasons that we don't have quit/^ the data that some of you are 
looking for in terms of completion oi degrees and this sort of thing 
is because that even the longitudinal data that we have now is not 
adequate. I would submit to you that places like San Francisco 
State University, we ought to be looking at 8 years and not even at 
6 years if we real!y vant to understand. 
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Serondly, we need to understand that a student does not neces- 
sarily any longer ^duate from the same institution that he or she 
starts with. That is not just simply going from the community al- 
lege to the four-^K^ar institution; it e&o suggests going from the pri- 
vate to the pubhc or the public to the private. 

When I was the chancellor of the University of Massachusetts at 
B<»ton, I used to joke a good deal with Pr^ident Kenneth Rider 
alx>ut the population that we were serving jointly, 

Statisticalhr, the single largest source of transfer students that I 
had at the Univensity of Massachusetts, Boston, were students who 
came from Northeastern University. Similarly, the largest single 
transfer group that Northeastern dealt with were students who 
came from the University of Mai»achiMettjs at Boston. In other 
words, even in that community, there wps i> great deal of moving 
around. If we added into it what would happen with a student who 
chose to go for the first 2 years clc^ to e, the Boston (»mpus 
of the University of Massachusetts and the« move on to the amo- 
rous campus for the more traditional experience, you see that we 
have a population that is moving around. 

It is also interesting to see the extent to which this population is 
outside of what we think of as the standard age group for coll^ 
students, what we have been taught, I think, in the movi^ of our 
youth and even in the television prc^ams of t«iay. The old images 
are no longer true. 

Fifty-eight percent of America's college students are indeed out- 
side f he one standard age group of 18 to 21, Forty-three percent are 
over 25, Eighteen percent are 36 or older. As has already been indi- 
cated, 53 percent of our collie students are women, and that per- 
centage increases. At my institutions, 55 percent of the students 
are women, I should also point out that at my institution, better 
than 50 percent of the students are considered to be minority stu- 
dents. As I have said, I think that that is a term that is fast losing 
i« usefulness because minority students are indeed the majority 
population on my campus. 

One of the most striking statistics is that 43 percent of the stu- 
dents that we are serving in higher education now are attending 
school part-time. In other words, the traditional student is no 
longer the norm. Two-thirds of our enrollment now is nontradition- 
al. I th ' .I if there is any committee of the Congress that under- 
stands this, it is your committee. It is like preaching to the convert- 
ed to remind you what I feel that I must—that far too often we 
think in terms of outmoded norms about students. 

We would like to see obviously legislative policy and funding to 
support higher education more clearly reflect the fact that that 
population is changing rather significantly. I tliink it is too bad in 
a sense, too, that we come here to testify before you. It could be so 
much more dramatic if we could take you to one of our nontradi- 
tional campuses and give you a sense of what that population is 
like as you see it on your own grounds. 

If I can for just a moment or two, what I would like to do is to 
describe several students who are indeed t^Tical of the students 
that I have at San Francisco State University but who we would 
define I think for purpcwes of the ranel such as this as nontradi- 
tional. If we were walking acnss the campus, you might have the 
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opportunity to talk to Ca^andra Brown. She is a black woman in 
her 30s. She is now the hc^ nurse in tl^ pediatric intensive care 
unit at San Francisco's Mt Zion Hospital* She earned both her un- 
derp*aduate and her masters degrees at San Francisco State. But 
as a student, she was already the mother of twins. While a student 
with us, she gave birth to a third child. She did work and she stud- 
io full time while earning a masters and writing her thesis on 
nursing administration. 

I comd introduce you to Wesley^ 36, also black who hopes to com- 
plete lus Whelors d^ree in electrical engineering in De^^mber. 
While taking a heavy courro load each semester, he nas been work- 
ing part-time as a t^hnical assistant at an en^neering and archi- 
tectural firm to support his wife and three children wno range in 
age from 4 months to 15 years. 

In order to continue his studies this term, he ha*' had to take out 
a student loan to help with the expenses. 

Or Hilda Fleming is a retired public :;chool counselor. At age 72, 
she is an example of an individual enriching her own life through 
higher education while at the same time making a contribution to 
the world in which she lives. For the last 5 years, while taking 
classes, she has been part of our university's community involve- 
ment center, which places hundreds of students euch semester in 
internships throughout the Bay Area. She is a now a part:-time su- 
pervisor trainer on that staff. She continues to take classes for her 
own enrichment. Having received her masters d^rec in counseling 
md guidance from our institution back in 1364, Hilda now feels 
thai through her work at CIC, she has given ba?k to the institution 
what it has given to her. 

There is LaShaa Gatlin, 56, working toward her undeiigraduate 
degree in radio-television. She got married right after high school 
and raised a family. It wasn't until she was registering her son at a 
community coU^ th t she decided to take a class herself— a video 
class. Now she knows eiwctly what she wants to do as she ap- 
proaches the age of 50. She wants to teach junior college students 
now to make a living making industrial videos rather than prepar- 
ing them, as she says, for channels 4, 5 or 7. At the moment, she is 
providing housing for her three children, a son-in-law, and two 
grandchildren. She said it hasn't been easy, especially since she is 
no longer eligible fcr student aid. But she supports herself working 
20 hours a week :rompiling a data base of Bay Area agencies in- 
volved in homeleasness, to eventually link them with students from 
Bay Area collies and universities interested in doing internships 
with agenci^ dealing with the ho nel^. 

Finally, let me mention to you Jamesetta Smith, a single parent 
of a 13- and a B-year-old who expects to complete her master of 
social work degree next spring. At 37, she works full time as a sec- 
retary in our psychol<^ dejpartment. She has been a key partici- 
pant in setting up a highlv successful volunteer prc^am at a 
senior center in a black neighborhood in San Francisco designed to 
deal with the problems of isolation of elders in the community. She 
also served on the Human Relations Commission that I appointed 2 
years ago, and made a suNttantial contribution to that. 

I could give you many, many more of the illustrations of the kind 
of student that we consider to be the normal student at our institu- 
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tion that not so many years ago would have been easily defined as 
unusual and nontraditional. ^ aeimea as 

Jn my written testimony, I pointed to the need for our financial 
aid packages and the funding that we get from different prSSSS 
ThJ^"^ '5?V'^i "i"^^"' population TincSS 

ailt hZ tSL'^f down the barriers that now exist 

that keep them from getting access to the kind of aid that thev 
truly need to complete their studies. 

I, too, am prepared to answer questions. 

(The prepared statement of Robert A. Corrigan follows;] 
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Mr Chainnan, merot>crs of the Subcommitic* on Postsecondary Education. I am 
Robert A. Corrigaji, president of San Francisco State University, Chairman of the Board of the 
Association of Urban Univcraities, and one of 25 co-chairs of the Coalition for Adult and Parttimc 
Students. 

I thank you for inviting me to be a part of this panel on the non-tradilional student 
popuUUon— which more and more, we are learning to think of as the 'new majontyr J have. like 
more and more university presidents these days, had xtic opportunity, and the pleasure of presiding 
over campuses where the new majority was very much in evidence. That experience is shared by 
more a»d mor* of my presidential brethren, at both public and private institutions. 

Let me expand for a minute on the concept of the New Majority There w^s a time, 
not long ago, when colJege attendance was taken for granted by the children—especially the sons--of 
those who had themselves attended college, and was largely outside the expectations of those whose 
parents had not. Economic status was a major determinant. And that meant high economic status. 
Students were Urgcly male, and almost exclusively white. On many campuses, Jews and Catholics 
were made to feei unwelcome. 

Those practices--some formal, many more simply "undentanding s", deliberately and 
with malice aforethr jght, kept the numbers of Jews and Catholics down The numbers of blacks and 
Hispanics virtually non-existent. 

Those prejudices began to erode with the Gl Bin, and as the world's experience in the 
l^40*s showed us where that kind of thing could ultimately lead. 

The battle against that kind of exclusivity was not easy But the pmcuce^ and the 
anitudes that needed changing were easy enough to spot and lo combat. 
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Noi so wUh our deeper assumpfivms about who "oughT to be going to college- - 
assumptions which are rooted, nor in malicc. bm m habjt; not in prejudice, but in rational- seeming 
assumptions which appear vaJid, pnmariiv bccau^e ihey are ^o familiar. 

Mr. Chairman, when you first jinncd this subirommittee. the con<;ensus among higher 
educators was that the 18-22 year old cohort of full-time students was diminishing in sizf, and thai 
as a direct result, college enrollment was gojng to •jhuvcl, and tht? higher education enterprise would 
be in for tough times indeed. 

A few petTplp. including memhers of thts subcommittee itself, kept saymg, "wait a 
mmure. There are other people out there nhom sow can educate, Vou don't perpeiually have to 
replicate the freshman class with which Andv !Lnrd% went to cuilege." But for the most part, people 
in my business said to people m your bu^ness, "no , 7 hat's who we have educated, and that's who we 
should educate, and let's try to do morr of \hc same Finally, in l*>b$. you and your 

colleagues wrote a Higher Education Act. assunnn^: that new kinds of people would want to go to 
college. 



has indeed shrunk, but the classrooms have not 7 oday, 58% of omerica's college students are outride 
the once "standard* age group. 43% Are ovef 23, 18% are 35 or over. Today, 53% of our nation's 
college students are women, and the numbers are growing not only in the long time co-educational 
instirutions, but in schools which once feared the tread of a woman's footstep. 9% Of om college 
students are Black; 5% are Hispanic, 4% are Asians 



Well. Mr Chairman, you were n^hi, and wf were wrong. The 18-21 year old cohort 
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And a growing number---45.4%-^''-Are aiteoding «;hooI part-time. In fact, mr. 
Chairman, if you want co assufxu ihac the 'iradiiional sfudeni" is an 18 21 year -old attending school 
full time, then 2/3 of the student enrollment is non- traditional, either going pan -time or outside ihac 
age group, or both. Alm..il5%of thfil8-2! year -olds are going pari- time; 37.8% Of the 22-24 >Tar 
old group, and 73% of those over 25 are attending pari -time 

These numbers, or some of ihenj, make sense when measured against the society our 
colleges and universities should be serving In the lotaJ population of slightly under 250 million 
americans, 5!.2% Are female, 89.6% are outside the lg-24 age cohort, 12.1% are Black, 9% are 
Hispanic and 2.9% are Asians. In Shorl, %vhai you ir jed to do in the 1965 Higher Fducation AC! has 
begun to work. 

It could work better. The enrollment raies of minorny students, jn particular, could 
be higher ihan they are. It is true enough—and much to your credit, thai Ihe numoers of Black 
Americans and Hispanic Americans and older Americans on campus are higher ihan m the past. 

But the coliege -going rates of those three populations have not increased. More blacks 
and more adults of all races are on campus. But the population includes more blacks and is generally 
older, and the rate at which blacks and older students go to college has not increased hand- in-hand 
with the total numbers. Part of that is the problem of the universities and Che colleges, And the 
universities and the colleges are domg the,r best to meet those problems, to encourage people of ail 
races and all ages to enter Dur ever -m^/re^ open doors. Pan of ji--a small pan of tf-'-can be 
addressed legislatively. 
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Ooe pari of the problem lies in the barfien-~some statutory, some based merely on 
practice, and on the unconsidered assumptions of people who would be rightly offended if ihey were 
cnlicfzed as practicing discrimination. In 1986. your committee jdentified and eliminated one such 
barrier when you removed the requirement from the act that students had to attend at least half-time 
to even apply for student aid. 

We at the Coalition hope you wjjj leum thai provision ^hen you reauthorize the act. 
And there arc other barriers you ought to note, and tor which the solutions are less obvious. 

In many states, those who administer l^nemployment Compensation simply look upon 
a student as someone trying to avoid work, rather than someone trying to prepare for a better job. 
The Ui system ought to take clearer note of the wav jn which Oi>r workforce more and more demands 
high skills and technical competence, and a student making satisfactory progress toward a degree or 
certificate should be expressly held to be involved m ;^ork training for UI purposes. 

In some states, welfare recjpicnis are required to abandon college courses and take 
low-paying or menial jobs mstead. or else lose their t'iigibiljty for welfare benefits, it is ironic, but 
true, thai the very welfare lecipients who are irving the hardest to improve their prospects by their 
own efforts should be deemed to be less interested m self help than those who will accept a dead-end 
job as an end in itself. 
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Your agenda today is packed, and 1 wiU not empamj oo thai poiot, I have attached to 
my testimoBy an oumaoding rcceDf study of ba^r^4^^$ to adult higher education opportunities, which 
covers most of this ground in detail. I recommend it to you atteation, and for your action. 

There is a view. the growth of the new majority population on our campuses is 
part of a problem --that it ts somehow linked with toan defaulu. with rising costs, and with the other 
iits that afflict caraposes. 

Mr. Chairman, part-timers, by definition, do not contribute to ioan defaults, since 
part-timers, by a statutory provision we are not urging be changed, are ineligible for guaranteed loans 
altogether, 

Mr. Chairman, the new majority has been described in some analysts' work and in an 
occasional editorial, are part of the problem. It is not. The new majority is ootpart of the problem. 
It is evidence of a partial solution It is not, as some would have it, evidence of the failurr of our 
higher education system, it is evidence of our- -and your --most imporunt triumph of this half- 
century. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman,. Let me say that higher education today is a far more 
accurate refiection of the population ihe country and the economy needs to have it serve than it has 
twT been tn the past. That arcurBcy is in no small part a direct result of the legislative actions of this 
5ist>committee-- under your leadership and that of your disimguished < redecessors — Mr Wilhams. 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Chara and Mrs Green, and with !he support in most cases of rhe mpmhers on both 
sides of the aisle. You have gone m the right direction You ^liU have mile^i lo go and promises to 
keep, but follow your instincts and your precedents and you cannot f?o far wrong 
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Exai^lM aDouna or nontraaitionaX studanta who ara ratuming to 
aohooi, atarting ovor, atru^ling to naka changraa In thair Xivmm. 
At San rranolaco state university, thera ara auoh atuUanta aa: 

Oaaaaadra Brora, a black wosaan in har 30a, whp is now haad nuraa 
in tha patfiatrlo intanaiva cara unit at San Franoiaoo'a Mount 
Zion Hoapital* 8hm aamad both har undargraduata and saatar'a 
d^raaa at San franoioco Stata. Aa a atudant, alraady tna motnar 
of tvina, sDa gava birth to a third child* Sha vorkad and 
atudi.ad full-tiaa vhila aarning har saatara and writing har 
thaaia on nuraing administration.. 

Than thara'v watlay viiita, 36, also black, vho hopa« to coaplata 
hla baohalor'a dagrae in alactricaX anginoaring in Dacaabar. 
wniia taking a hoavy oouraa load aach aamMtar, naalay has boan 
working part-tina as a tschnical ssaiatant at an anginaaring and 
architactural firm to support his vifa and thraa childran^ who 
ranga in aga fros tour nonths to 13 years. In ordar to continue 
hia studies this saseater, Waslay had to taka out a student loan 
to halp with aiq>ansaa. Ha says it can ba difficult at tixnaa, but 
gatting an aducation is worth tha sacrifica. 

Bilda riaaiag is a ratirsd public school counaalor. At 72, sho 
ia an axanpla of an individual snriching har own Ufa through 
highs- education while at tha saroa tiina making a contribution to 
tha world in which sha livaa. ror tha last fiva yaars/ whila 
taking olassaa, sha haa baan part of S? Stata'a Comaunity 
Involvanant Centar, which placas hundrada of atudanta aach 
sMaatar in intarnships throughout the Bay Araa. Sha is now a 
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p*rt*-ti&« »up«rvi»or-rrain«r on tho CXC ut^tt, ai^ ocmtlnu«» to 
Uim o&aM«» for h« own onrichMnt* Raving roooivod hmr 
MBVMX'm dmqnm in ootmooling And guid&noo trm Sf Stoto iMioX in 
19M# HlXdA noif fMlo tDftt through h*r vorK at CIC «bo it giving 
back to ST Stmts vh«t it h«B givon to hor. "it'a vary gratifying 
for M to M part of czc,» ano aaya. *'Xt givoa ma a ohanoa to do 
ttoaathing for paopla and for atata*** 



LaUM (pronounood La-SKAy) aatlln, 46, ia vorlcing toward bar 
undargraduata da^raa in radio-taiaviaion. LoShaa got marriad 
ri^it aftar hi^ aohool and raiaad a fanily- It vaaa't untiX aha 
ma ragiatarit^ har aon at a oonsunity collaga that aha daoi^ 
to taha a vldao olaas haraalf - Kow aha )cnova axaotly what aha 
vanta to do< taaob junior collage atudanta hov to sake a living 
Baling induatrial vidaoa, rathar than preparing thes, aa whm 
aayoi "for Channela 4, 5 or 7," At the aoaent ehe ie providing 
housing for har three children/ a aon<-in-iav, and two 
gra»dohildren» She aaya it haea^t heen eeey^, eepeoially einoe 
ahe ia no longer eligible for student aid. She eivporta heraelf 
working 30 hours a week om^iling a data haae of Bay Area 
agenoiee Imroived in homelaaanaae, to eventually link them with 
atudente froa aay Area collegea and univeraitiea intereated in 
doing Intemahipa. 

jaaeaetta imitk; a single |..*rent of a 13* and a 5-year-old/ 
axpeota to coapleta har Kastor of Social Worx degree next spring. 
At 21, ana wor)cs full-tiuvs as a secretary in the Pedology 
Dapartaant at 5an Francisco state to support herself and hsr 
family, shs has haan « Key participant in setting up a highly 
auccsaaful volunteer progro© at a ssnlor canter in a hlacX 
naighhorhood in San Franciaco, designsd to deal with the problama 
of iaolation of elders in the coaaaunlty. She also ssrved on the 
Kuaan Relations Cosaiaaion I appointed two years ago, and made a 
aubstantial contribution as secretary to tha cOTwiaaion. 
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M»b«^ MltrM, Z2, «ml his family cmnm to xhm U«8. mi^t yM» 
Afo trtm El Salvador, saaXing a battar Ufa. Still irorXlrig to 
iqprovB &la Engliah, Auat)arto aays nia mothar vanta4 tlia faxslly 
to 60SNI to t2ia u.S* bacAuaa ot tha aduoational opportunitiaa 
hara. Nov a junior, ha is atudying saohanioal anginaarlng, 
taking 19 unita this aaisastar and working at tvo jc^ — tutoring 
atudanta and vorxing aa a parking lot attanaant. Ha aaya, **! ai& 
not alona in having to vork and go to achool at ^ la aam titaa« 
Soma anginaaring atudanta hava to vork aa many as 30 houra a 
vaak. It ii hard bxkt wa do it bacauaa aduoation la ao 
isiportant.*' Auabarto also finds tiaa to sanra aa vioa praaidant 
of tha oampus ohaptar of tha Socioty of Hispanic Profaaaional 
£nginaara. 

aill O&llagtiar, an accountant and rax praparar in har 40s, caisa 
baeX to aehool, sha says, bacauaa ana hungarad for a nora 
huxaonitarian ocsoupation. Sha baeai&a inapirM aftar aaating 
inoaigranta vho had raosntly novad to tha unitad Stataa, and sha 
daoidad to antar SFSU for a mastar's dagraa to taaoh Engliah aa a 
aaoond langvaga* Jill supports haraalf working part-tima as an 
aooountant, and r)as appliad for an intsrnship to taaeh English to 
intamational students. 



Judith Paaoaah. a 44-yQAr*old sother of ll-yaar-old twins, had to 
try twioa to aam har undargraduata dagraa, which aha will do 
noxt month a com»anoamant •starciaaa at SF Stata. Judith first 
anrollad at Stata in tha 1970s, but had to laava in 1979 aftar 
only thraa samastsra bscauaa of far^ily siattars — a narrlaga and 
tua birth of her children. It wasn't until 1988 that aha was 
abla to raturn to finish wh8\, sha had «et out to do aora than 10 
yaars bsfora. But har studiea won't end with graduation. Sha 
plana to begin work on a English composition teaching certificate 
and than ultiwately go on for a doctorate in £ngliah literature. 
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Ma iB^aBia, 4%, fta* wmaammA to Mfceol tLttmw a tturewiflil 
fint cmg—g M vifc utA sothMT. M» ««tisidaA Klohiggji etat* 
ffiviit out o< high MDopl, l«ft ftftar two yMun, aovad to 
ouiCamU, and got sanlaa. sew mt r)«r teugMwr/ 10, and son, 
7* ac* oidar, aha aaa danUtad to ratucn atitool to baoaaa a 
tnuraa. iha tegait taking toiaaoa oiaaaai at dty teUaga in San 
»»anoia«o tturaa yaara ago. fha csanaCanad to San rraneiaea 
0tata twt tha apriag itto •aaaatar. sov a aanier, alia bad hepad 
to tegin taiong imning eiaaaaa tWa apring, bat ClM waiting liat 
la i«tg for atudanta adding nuraing elaaaaa at trm, iha 'a now 
on tha top o« tso llat to bagls olaaa vortt in tba Cal3,. Ann'a 
Imaband la an alMtrieiaa. Ktm eontriteitaa to bar aduoation fcy 
raiting on tabiaa on f-sakand^. 
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Mrs. LowEY. Thank you very much, Dr. Corrigan. I want to 
assure you that although I look forward to visiting your particular 
institution, I do represent Westch^ter County where we have a 
wide range of in? tions of higher education, from the private 
schools such as & Lawrence to Westch^ter Community College 
to King College. 

So I am very well aware of the fact that there are a lot of differ- 
ent types of students out there. Certainly as we reauthorize the 
Higher Education Act, we welcome all of your input so we can ad- 
dr^ the individual concerns. I do thank you very much. 

I would like to begin with Dr. Bryant. Perhaps we could expand 
upon your testimony. I was particularly privil^ed to participate in 
that forum, which you hostc^d. I welcomed the r^ults of the ^ur^'ey 
and I welcome the input from the experts who testified and pre- 
sented information that day. 

I was particularly interested in the conversations that I had with 
Carol Gilligan, concerning the fact that two-thirds of our teachers 
are women. She felt that there was an incredible opportunity 
through sensitivity training and through small group discussions to 
influence them. As you probably know, I am very concerned about 
how we get more young girls in ^ience and matn, and how we en- 
courage women as they are proceeding along in their education to 
enter the fields of science and math. As you also probably know, I 
have introduced legislation, H.R, 2142. to address this issue, be- 
cause it is a great concern to us. Certainly as we look at our recent 
experience in the Gulf, with 27,000 women participating in all 
phases of that operation, I think it is more importsjit than ever 
that we now look at ways to encourage more women to enter these 
fields. 

I wonder if you would give us any additional comments by way of 
elaborating on your recommendations in that area. Do we focus our 
efforts on the elementary level? Certainly my bill takes care of the 
whole spectrum, beginning with elementary and in the upper 
levels, we hear of experiences of young women, certainly on the 
pOTtoecondary level, who met an exciting teacher that encouraged 
them to enter the math and ^ience professions, or a particular 
women who was offered a wonderful stipend in that r^ard. 

I wonder if you could comment on the whole spectrum of oppor- 
tunities that we could address in legislation? 

Ms. Bryan. Absolutely. We are thrilled with the legislation that 
you have introduced because it does get out so many important 
issues. You have touched on a couple of areas. One is teacher {rain- 
ing. 

As you look around the country at teacher colleges and schools of 
education within institutions, one of the issues that we think is ter- 
ribly important is this issue of gender, sensitivity and multi-cultur- 
al sensitivity training. One of the fascinating studies that has been 
done by the Satkers— you met Myra at that roundtable— was to 
videotape teachers and what happens to teachers in the classrcwm. 

Even the most feminist teachers ha%^e no idea of what, after 
years of her own enculturation, not to mention male teachers, just 
some of the items that we have become aware of: that is, that 
teachers call on boys three and four times as much as they call on 
girls. 
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You ask the question why? Well, it is because boys raise their 
hands first. Actually, boys raise their hands before they know the 
answer to the question, which we have always thought of as amus- 
ing. Girls think they are supposed to know the answei before they 
raise their hands. 

When you say this to any adult woman she will smile because 
of us have rehearsed the question five times over in our head 
before we ci:-mer the question. 

So it is little things like that. I was talking to a teacner the other 
day who said, "You know, I heard that comment Now I train 
myBelf to call on a girl every other time in my classroom." She said 
It took 2 months and suddenly all the girls' hands were going up 
So It IS a behavioral issue that literally doesn't take millions and 
millions of dollars to solve. It does take consciousne^. 

I think in response to your question about where does the train- 
ing need to take place? it certainly is in this retraining package. 
We don t w.ant to wait and then have a whole new generation of 
teachers to have to come into our system. We would lose so much 
talent. So one of the issues that we really think is important to ad- 
drew IS the retraining issue— getting the funding there u> help 
teachers now become more aware of these i^ues. 

The second leg of your question was: Should it be elementary? 
bhouid we focus on middle school or h^h school? 

I think that clearly the elementary and middle school in terms of 
our n^rch and Carol Gilligan's research would be the focus It is 
around the age of 11 and 12 that th^ girls start dropping in self- 
esteem, dropping out of math and science. 

But I will say that in the collegiate education, the teaching of 
math and science is probably— and I am sure I am stepping on 
appalling we have. Sheila Tabias, in a book 
called. They Are Not Dumb; They Are Different/' talks about 
what is going on m college teaching of math and science. It is, un- 
fortun!<tely, being taught by "the experts" who are teaching it in 
the same, quite-frankly individualist and not cooperative learning 
way that it has been taught forever. So I think we really need to 
get flt the way math and science is taught in higher education as 
well. 

Mrs. LowKY. How about the counseling services that are being of- 
fered on the high K:hool level? 

It seems to rap that we have to create more collaboratives, more 
partnerships, get women role models into the high schools, give the 
women the idea that, yes.they can enter these fields. As we all 
know, we have a m^or problem because of the paucity of women 
in those fields. 

How much emphasis do you think we should place on that effort? 

Ms. Bryan. One of the areas that the American Association of 
University Women is really looking into is that whole issue of the 
guidance counselors. It was mentioned earlier this morning that it 

a terribly critical role. Those guidance counselors were either 
urging women to go into college or to go into technical fields 

I think It IS very important that it is a partnership with guid- 
ance counselors and administrators and teachers. I think that quite 
frankly teachers have more influence in a lot of ways than even 
the guidance counselors or good teachera. 1 think it is terribly im- 
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portant that we work tc^ther with guidance counselors because 
they do have tremendous influence. 

Mrs. LowEY. The other area that I think we have to address, and 
I mention it in the bill is really making an effort to recruit our 
b^ students in these areas— a talent search. I think that this has 
to again be a collaborative effort. I would like to be able to create 
those partnerships where we bring industry in, where we bring the 
business lector in, and not only train our counselors and our teach- 
ers, but I do feel that we have to be very sensitive to that. 

I wonder if aiw of the other panel members would care to 
expand on this before we move forward? 

Mr. CoRRiOAN. If I could for just a moment? It is very interesting 
to the extent to which teaching had once been a most respected 
profession and for different immigrant groups or minority group 
after minority group had been seen as an important step up, so to 
speak, in the social ladder, then for a long period of time— particu- 
larly in terms of that so-called captive market of women, it disap- 
peared. 

I think we are seeing a coming back and an interest in teaching 
the same way we are in nursing. That people now see teaching 
again as a profession that the^ can devote themselves to. It is inter- 
esting that in sone rommuniti^ we are finding family resistance. 
For example, tb^ largest, I think, Filipino population probably out- 
side of Manila is in Daley City adjacent to San Francisco. The last 
I heani there were only four Filipino teachers in a Daley City 
school system. 

The ban Francisco school must be about half Chin^ at this 
point in time; yet the number of Chinese women teaching in the 
public schools of San Francisco is terribly small It is not just 
simply because they can go into computer careers or something 
like that, but because a population that so treasures teaching in 
one environment has been led to believe that it is not a treasured 
occupation in this country and that it could even be a threatening 
occupation. So I think there are things that we can do together to 
make this seem a more inviting profession for populations that 
have not really risen to the challenge in the way that they had, 
let's say, in a previous age. 

It is mteresting, I would say finally to note, the number of young 
people that I see now— freshmen and sophomores in colleges and 
universities who are now looking towards careers ui elementary 
and secondary education and the quality of the students who are 
now looking at it has riwn signiticantly, 

Mrs. LowKY. Dr. Corrigan, I am delighted to hear that. I must 
say that my own informal sample as I travel around my district 
does not testify to that. Unfortunately, I'll speak a group of 300 
youngsters. I ask, ''how many of you want to be a teacher, ' maybe 
I get three or four hands. let, I keep hearing that it is turning 
around. 

Just to pursue that for a moment, let me say that we are all very 
concerned about that. In the long run, we talk about higher sala- 
ries, greater self-esteem, greater im^^ for teachers. In the sho^t 
run, if you were to suggest three things that we could do — well, one 
thing that we could do, in the Higher Education Act to encour^e 
our best and brightest to enter the teaching profession, given the 
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reaiiti^ of the United States of America in 1991, and our budget 
deficit, what wouldyou siiggest? 

Mr. CoERiQAN. "the thing ^t comes to mind imm^liately, of 
course, is either a new or expanded loan foiigivene^ pn^ram. It is 
scmethinff that is over and over again that you have heani testimo- 
ny on today. It sneaks to the burden that low income individuals 
have when they decide to go into professions that are low paying. 

But I really do think that you are talking some long-range. The 
reality of it is really long-range. I often talk about— I wSi Con- 
gressman Ford were here. 

My background is blue collar, as well, and to I say this very de- 
liberately. I often describe teaching as the only prof^ion in \/hich 
the people who are in the profession are treated like blue collar 
workers. In other words, teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools do not control their environment the way other profe^ion- 
als do. They do not get the respect. 

In school system alter school system: they can't control the class- 
room; they can't order the text; they can t see to it that broken 
light bulbs get replaced. They have no control over their liv«. The 
more that you can do to encourage school s^^tems and superintend- 
ents and school boards to think about teacmng truly being a profes- 
sion, that can be as important from my point of view as the mone- 
rewards. 

2 the way, your comment that Michael Dukakis often times 
to talk about having gone back to Brookline High, his old 
hi^h school, to give the high school graduation speech and asked of 
this bright group of people who were graduating how many were 
going to b^ teachers, one person in that high school class—I think 
as Michael tells the stoiy— said that she was going to be a teacher. 

I must tell you, what f am seeing, at least on the West Coast, is a 
resurgence of interest n the part of young people in teaching as a 
profession. 

Mrs. LowEv. 1 don't want to belabor the point, but I would be 
interested to kuwv. whether the major factor there is the current 
economic times and whether that is causing more and more of our 
young people to look at teaching or whether there are other rea- 
sons. Could you address that? 

Mr. CoRRiGAN. It would only be a guess, but I suspect that it is 
not the economic factors. I think that we go through cycles with 
young people. Sandy Astin's reports and other materials tend to 
suggest a student population that is much lens, shall we say, narcis- 
sistic and more other directed to use a different kind of terminolo- 
gy and looking for ways of being of service. I would like to believe 
that that is one of the things that is bringing them back into teach- 
ing. 

Mrs. LowEY. I hope so. I thank you. 

Dr. Wilson, I do want to say that the bill which I have intro- 
duced also addresses the issue of under-represented minorities in 
the fields of w^^h and science. I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment and add to the discussion? 

Mr. Wilson. Certainly that is an area where we have some con- 
siderable concern, Thc^ are areas where minorities are typically 
and traditionally under-represented. A good deal of that has to do 
with prior preparation in what characteristically are inferior 
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inner-city schools. Indeed, in some schools, we observe that ad- 
vance curricula in trigonometry and calculus are not even offered 
in some of the high schools. So even those students who are capa- 
ble of su^eding with higher level math don't have the opportimi- 
ty. Therefore, when they get to collie, even assuming they have 
graduated and have a high school diploma, without having that 
prior preparation, they are already a step behind. 

Even in institutions as prestigious as the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, students who rorae from the top of their class in 
order to be admitted to Berkeley, coming from schools in which mi- 
nority students predominate are often at a disadvantage in moor- 
ing in math and science because they haven't taken the prerequi- 
site in high school. So the failure rat^ in calculus and other ad- 
vanced classes tend to prevent them from mAJoring in those areas. 

In fact, one of the focusses on the curriculum in math and sci* 
ence at Berkeley has been a very exemplary program in increasing 
the success rate of black and Hispanic students in math and sci- 
ence by improving their participation in calculus and in trigonome- 
try. That has increased the number who are mooring in math and 
science. 

So we are very grateful and supportive of your introducing that 
element into your l^islation in order to increase those numbers. It 
is very criticsd. 

Mrs. LowEY. Thank you. Dr. Trimble, do you have a comment on 
that? 

Mr. Trimble. I would like to echo what my colleague have men- 
tioned. I applaud your initiative. 

I don't have real hard data on the number of Hispanic teachers 
and whether there are a greater number of Hispanics studying the 
teaching to become teachers. I will offer, as you have, a very infor- 
mal survey that I have conducted over the past 12 months. Every 
Hispanic friend or colleague that I have that is about my age, 1 
asked them if they have a college-aged child. If the response is yes, 
the second part of the question is: Are they in college? If the 
answer is yes, I say: What are they studying? I have yet to get a 
response that any of my colleagues have a child in coU^e studying 
to become a teacner. 

I think that is very telling in terms that the colleagues that I 
have mostly are all college graduates. We were first generation. 
The second generation doesnt want to b^ome teachers. Mt^t of 
the first generation graduates got into education at one level or an- 
other. 

Also, in terms of the training and retraining, we don't have 
really the luxury of time to grow a whole new crop of teachers. I 
will share a true story with you. A friend of mine is the Director of 
Personnel at Laredo United. Laredo is about 90 percent Hispanic. 
It is in Texas along the U.S.-Mexico border. He gave me a call be- 
cause he was getting ready to go out of State. He had a {^rsonal 
question and a personal issue that he needed to deal with. 

I was curious. 1 said, *'Why are you going out of State?" 

He says, '*! am recruiting teachers." 

''Where are you going?' 

"Iowa." 

I said, *'What about Hispanic math teachers?" 
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He said, "We don't even try to ^t Hispanic teachers any more. 
We'U take what we cm. Iowa seems to be a good place this year/' 

About a week later, I got a call from a friend in Dallas who had 
been in a school district who said that he was on his way to Laredo 
to recruit Hispanic tochers because he was hired specitically to go 
out and recnut Hisnanic teachers. 

What I suggested to him is that my two friends meet at Dallas- 
Fort Worth fv^onal Airport and have a cup of coffee and save the 
Dallas Independent School District a lot of money. 

I would aiTO like to ramment about the t^ching of math and sci- 
ence and the potential that that has for the lower gr^^ Our ex- 
perience has been through the Hisnanic Students Suc^^ess prt^ram, 
that by and large if you take a Iook at when a child takes algi^ra, 
it is probablv the best single predictor to academic success. The 
younger or the lower grade that the child attempts algebraic con- 
cepts do strengthen indeed the potential. I re<»>mmend that those 
who might be interested in learning more about that, the Educa- 
tional Testing Servi(^, the College Board, I think have a pn^ram 
that they develop^ called Algebricke, which is specifk^y to help 
lower grades become more u^ to the alget»raic kinds of concepts. 

At the CoU^ of Engineering at one of our member institutions, 
the dean there in terms of recniitment and retention at the univer- 
sity level in the CoU^ of Engineering, hm comment is: If there 
was one program and one pit)^ram only that he coxild fimd, it 
would be to have a summer institute for middle school teachers in 
the region that is served b^ the university because the kids who 
come to the College of Engineering are under-prepared and lesser 
prepared. 

Now there are two things to look at that: Number one, it takes 
longer and it takes a greater effort. It tends to be expensive, but 
the other issue that was mentiraed in the first panel is the issue of 
value added at our types of institutions— if you take a look at the 
engineering products or the graduates in the Colleges of Engineer- 
ing, and you take a look a the type of characteristics that the 
person brought with them, it is that the value-added issue is that 
the r^ults are pn^bly much ipeater at our types of institutions 
than at the more visible institutions. 

Thank you, 

Mrs. LowEY. I thank you very much. 

Dr. Wilson, in your testimony when you talking about barriers, 
you referred to incidents of racial harassment; that they have in- 
creased. I am particularly interested in this area. I have been fa- 
miliar with various programs that have been put forth by some pri- 
vate organizations to encourage racial harmony. I wonder if you 
could address these issues? Are there programs of which you are 
familiar, with which you have worked, that you could share with 
us? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. I am on the b(«ird of the National Violence 
Prevention Center which is housed at Towson State University in 
Maryland. I also work with the National Institute Against Preju- 
dice and Violence in Baltimore, which has been a primary organi- 
zation attracting data on race related crimes that have occurred 
both in the general public and on college and university campuses. 
A good deal of their data, by the way, we cite in our annual status 
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reports on minorities and Wgjj^r education. Part of their documen- 
tation indicates that from IWIB to about 1989, the number of inci- 
dents increai^ from an average of about 31 a year to over 300 inci- 
dents of racial violence on coU^ campuus^. 

In speaking in 1989 at the hearings on the establishment of the 
Crimes Statistics Act, I addressed our concerns. As you know, we 
were pleased Crimes Statistics Act was passed. We will now be able 
to collect more accurate data* 

As I travel around the country to various alleges and universi- 
ties, we do see the be^nning of the ^tablishment of programs to 
try and increaw stability on coll^pe campu^s. Some of those pro- 
grams have, unfortunately, just tried to do a kind of quick fix of 
prohibiting certain kinds of behavior. That is not the way that is 
most suo^ffiful. Indeed, most institutions that have attempted to 
establish codes prohibiting certain kinds of speech and behavior 
have found those codes knocked down by the Court because they 
tend to restrict First Amendment rights of free speech. 

I think the institutions that are makii^ the most progress are 
those who rea^nize this is an educational issue. It is not a prohibi- 
tion issue. You don't stop racism and hate crim^ by iust prohibit- 
ing their expression. You stop them by educating students, by sen- 
sitizing stuoents and institutions like U. Mass nekton and luce U. 
Mass Amherst that have instituted iwme programs to bring stu- 
dents into thc^ kinds of situations where they deal with various 
cultures and understanding the differences or have had consider- 
able succ^. 

Dr. Corrigan in his previous life at U. Mass Beaton made sub- 
stantial progress in increasing diversity on that campus and in 
doing an exemplary job. I think he is doing the same thing at San 
Francisco State. 

U. Mass Amherst has an exemplary pn^am. Unfortunately the 
program was not established until they had a riot on campus. Too 
often institutions don't rec<^ize the need to deal with racial ani- 
mosity imtil some incident occurs. We have been trying to educate 
educators that you don't wait until something happens. 

You recognize, in fact, that conflict is a fact of life in American 
society and that you prevent that by establishing educational pro- 
grams, sensitivity pn^ams, programs in multi-cultural awareness, 
having students introduced to various cultural sensitivities. Unfor- 
tunately in some of the climate today, institutions that have done 
that have often been criticized for doing it. Stanford University in- 
troduced a multi-cultural requirement in its curriculum and found, 
including the occupants of Pennsylvania Avenue, criticizing them 
for doing that. 

I think if we are going to deal with the society that th^e various 
panels have talked about, including Cesar Trimble, that we will 
have an increasingly minority population over a third by the end 
of this century that we are going to have to recc^nize that institu- 
tions of higher education have to establish multi-cultural sensitivi- 
ty that wifi allow people to be civil to each and to live together in 
this society. 

Mrs. LowEY. Thank you, Dr. Wilson, I know the committee 
would appreciate your giving us information concerning the best of 
those programs- We will be looking at them as we reauthorize the 
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Act. I would appreciate any information you have. I wonder if you 
would care to add to that. Dr. Corrigan? 

r^^*^'^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ pleased to. I think there are a number 
of different elements, and Dr. Wilson has spoken to it. 

First of all, one needs to think very, very seriously about the cur- 
nci^um to which we are exposing both m^rity and minority stu- 
dents at the institution. Far too often in the past we saw ethnic 
studies type of p^grams as being there simply for ethnically mi- 
nority students. What wo had to Team very, very quickly was that 
^ehad to change the nature of the total curriculum. 

Secondly, and this is my favorite hobby horse, I guess, I have 
been mvolved m this sort of thing since 1968. I helped to develop 
fSLAfrc^Amencan progrwn, actually, at the University of Iowa in 
l\m. Our focus then and our focus today tends to be heavily on 
undergraduate programming and teaching. We continue to imiore 
what go^ on m graduate schools; to wit, we are producing the 
same kinds of teachers. But the people who are going into the pro- 
gram are going through the same kinds of curriculum now that 
they were going through 20 years ago. 

That means if they have the Ph.D. in EngHsh, they are likely to 
be teaching American literature as if the writings of blacks and 
Hispajnics and women, for example, were not as plentiful as they 
are. They may still be teaching American History as if it were the 
history of a white middle class male, anglo-saxon population That 
18 the exaggeration, but in point of fact, I think we have spent less 
time focussing on what the training of college teachers should be 
from a multi-cultural situation. 

The final point I would make is that— and others have comment- 
ed on this as well. Some of our biggest gains were made at a point 
in time when the economy was moving ahead in which the gains 
that we made in human and interactions— these kinds of relation- 
ships were really incremental gains. They were made on the incre- 
ment, so that nobody was in a sense paying for what somebody else 

The most dramatic thing that I discovered when I got to U Mass 
Boston in 1979 was that white students from South Boston and 
Dorchester felt that they were being discriminated against by our 
financial aid office. I looked into it. They weren't, but all of our lit- 
erature spoke as if people for whom we were providing financial 
aid were black and Hispanic. But the whites from South Boston 
and Dorch^ter had exactly the same kind of economic and social 
profile as the blacks and the Hispanics. 

Once we recognized that, and began to deal with that, then an 
awful lot of the hostility that was there disappeared, but they were 
ad^a^teged thought the other was 

I suggest as we go into extraordinarily difficult times now in 
higher education in California where we are not as bad as Massa- 
chusette, but we are getting there. There is going to be a lot more 
people going after the same resources. I think some of the confiict 
that IS going to come about as a result of people really feeling that 
they are being deprived of something that is their due becauie an- 
other group appears to have a special advantage. 
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Mrs, LowEY. Let me just say— and then certainly I would like to 
hear from you, Dr. Bryant— certainly I feel that in my district all 
the time. 

This committee is certainly looking at ways to address the needy 
students and the middle in(X>me students. I personally think that it 
ia a trs^edy that in the United States at this time, that we can't 
afford to provide an opportunity for every youngster. The low 
middle income and the middle in(x>me student are definitely being 
squeezed They are caught in a vi^. They don't necessarily want 
the needy student or the minority student not to get what they de- 
serve, but they are feeling that ^ey are not getting what they de- 
serve. 

I know this committee would like to work to insure that as many 
youngstere as po^ible get that opportunity. 
Dr. Bryant. 

Ms. Bryant. I just wanted to echo that the issue of race harass- 
ment and sexual harai^ment are very closely aligned on roll^ 
campus^. It is also a two-pronged strategy. One is that when you 
brin^ men and women tc^thc-r and you enable them to talk about 
sexiial harassment, the barriers begin to come down. Just as in the 
curriculum area, if you can being to lo(^ at ways that the impor- 
tance of women as it>le models and as authors and as scientists and 
engineers are put into the curriculum, then again that feeling of 
being put down goes away. 

I think it is important for us to remember that all the experi- 
mentation in math and science curriculum when we have attempt- 
ed to teach minoritii^ and girls better, the resulting curriculum 
teaches all students better. T^at is so important to reinforce. We 
are finding it over and over again. 

But we have to get that message out, because otherwise it is the 
feeling that the poor white child and his or her parents is saying, 
"Oh, well, all the attention is being given to these special groups/' 

In fact, we learn better as we look at how to better reach these 
traditionally under*served groui^. 

Mre. LowEY. Thank you. I know that we would like to continue 
the discussion, but unfortunatel:^, we are going to have to bring 
this distinguished panel to a close. We certainly welcome your con- 
tinued information, your continued input, as we move forward in 
reauthorizing the Act. I specifically would welcome individual suc- 
cess stories on the issues which we discussed today. 

I thank you very, very much for your participation. 

[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.] 

(Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Donald N. Payne, Member of Congress 
Kay 9, 1991 
Openxng Statement: 

Hearing on the Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act and College Cost 



Mr. Chairman, let me coi^end you for 
calling this hearing that will focus on 
the cost of attending a college or 
university in this country. 

For the past ten years, college tuition 

HAS increased FASTER THAN INFLATION. 

Therefore, if me want to encourage 
Americans to seek a postsecondary 
education, we must be prepared to provide 
adequate financial aid programs. 

Access to a quality education will bring 

INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL AMERICANS 
AND ESPECIALLY TRADITIONALLY 
UNDERREPRESENTED GROUPS — LOW- INCOME 
PEOPLE OF COLOR AND WOMEN. 



I WOULD LIKE TO WELCOME THE WITNESSES AND 
I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING THEIR TESTIMONY. 
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suBMrrrED sTATEMevr of the 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CX)NGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
TO TIIE HOUSE COMMriTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER FJ5UCATION ACF 



July 29, \m 



The Al-I >-CU) js pleased to have this opportunity to share its views with the 
Committee on Edueation and lahi>r on the rcauthoruuilmn of the Hiij;her Education Act 

This law has become an issue of gr<jwing importance to the AFL-CJO and its 
affiliates. Two specific trends have contributed to this development: 

• Widespread recognition that the current system no longer provides 
students with genuine access to postsecondary education. For pixn and 
middle class families alihc, Federal student financial assistance has 
shifted frtjm grants to loans. In earlier years, the Higher Education 
Act funded about three times much in student granis rather than 
student loaas; today, the prop<jrtions are nearly reversed, with $12 
billion in loans being made annually to 4.5 million students. In 
addition, the program has failed to keep up with rising educational 
costs. 

Ineffectiveness i)f the current system to serve the needs of the growmg 
number of "nnniraditional" students. This group inchjdcs students vk ho 
are 25 and older, independent from parental supfH^rt, or head their 
own househt) us. 

I'hus, i)fg;ini/fd In^Mu h;js jmport;tuf stake ifi making the Hii',her l-4hjc;jtu!n Act 
iTiorc responsive \n the educational needs of uaii)n memhcfs atid their families 

Within this frame\*t>ik we have sclera] key issues: 

1. r.xpand grant aid lo middle mcimie students 

The current program limits Ff 1) CJrants to f;imllJe^ with annuii{ inc{imes below 
$35.fK)() and the IMisU administration is seeking Ui target the program more 
narrouly iu serve the needtest vtudenis. Tht- AM C'k) believes that program 
eligibility sh(»uld he extended to fani{l;i*s with annual inconus iif) to S4.U{N). 
This w{mld restore the Middle Inctjme Student Assistance Act passed in 1^78 
hut gutted bv {he Reagan adnnmsttalion. 
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There ij* widci»prcad agrcenifnt that the current arrangement of Federal grant 
and loan programs to piwtse x)ndar> studenu is nut performing a<» originally 
planned. For instance, an unacceplably high number of siudcnis default on 
their loans, especially among those enrolling in trade or proprietary schcmis. 
Many believe that any reauthorization of the Higher liducation Act requires 
"righting the balance" between grants and loans, or ensuring that a greater 
proportion of fmanciul aid is given in grants rather than loans, particularly to 
students from low-income families. Also, most agree that the maximum Pdl 
grant >hould be increased ctinsiderahly from the current maximum of $2,4(X) 
to $4.{KX) per year, rising each year with the cost of living. 

To achieve a fairer and more effective pri>gram, the American Federation of 
Teachers, (AFT) has pror ^sed a renewed commitment to the original vision 
nf the pf Ingram, In cant; ^st to other higher education proposal, the AH' is 
advocating a jlcar and simple goal: that a reauthorized Pell Grant program 
provide genuine access and full support for every eligible student to attend 
college. Tiiis would be accomplished by coupling the Pell grant formula 
the total cost of attending a public imiitution (a state college or university) 
for a full-time commuter student. Under the formula propKrsed by AFT, the 
m<Tst eajnomically disadvantaged student would he eligible for the maximum 
$4,(X)0 annual Pell grant to pay ftjr the following: 

up to $l,5iX) in tuition (Ilie average tuition at a state college is 
$1,500.), and 

a $2,500 educati(Mial cost allowance to pay for hnxjks transportation, 
and board (The average C4>st of a a^mmutcr student at a state college 
is $2,558 and does not include dormitory a^sts.). 

Thus, students from the ptnires^ families would be able t(» attend a college or 
university without student loans, fully sup^xirted by theit Fell grants, f ^igihle 
students from middle income families would receive $4,tK)0 per year, minus 
.he exftected family financial ctmtribution. 

In contrast to the AFTs projnised f(Jrmula. the current Pel! Gram ft^rmula 
and the new formula proposed by many higher 'Education associations is 
"tuition sensitive" and limits grants to pay fur (mly 25^^/ of Uiition. Under 
these fi)rmuhts. nobody is provided full access to higher education. All 
students would he required to pay for 75Ci of their uuuon - includmg the 
most economically disadvantaged student who chose to enr(?II in a suite 
college or community c<Jllege with the most affordable tuition. 
In addition, the AVI proposal would nor pctuli/t any eligible student who 
ch(H)ses to attend a p>rivate college with higher tuition costs The amount of 
the Pell Giant would he identical fur this student using either of the prt>fh>sed 
formulas. Tlie AFl proposal would ren>ove the }>enahy lYotn students who 
choose to attend rtu^rc afA)rdahlt' public instiuitions. 
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Any effort lo sitfengthen the Higher Education Act will cmi more money. By 
returning lo the original vision for the program, the AFT propwscs a simple 
and straightfonvard plan which provides a more compelling rationulc to rally 
support for the mnjor increase in hinding ihul will be required. This pmn 
offers basic and genuine access to a four-year college progran at a public 
institution. 

Better serve tbc lH^eds of 'noniradltloDal* stitdeofs* 

The profile of postsecondary student* has changed dramaticully. For iastance, 
more than 40% of a)Ilege students are above the nge of 24. and at the 
community college the iivcrage age is 30. *n>c number of part-time students 
continues to increase, and more students are independent of parental suppon 
(jr head their own families. Finally, the restruauring of the economy has 
resulted in many experienced workers returning to schtKil for additicmal 
education or training. 

Several specific modifications would enable the Higher Education Act to 
better serve the needs of these "nontraditiomd" students. These include: 

Provide Eoore equitable support for less Ihiin fall-time and less than 
batf-tlme students. 

Ail part-time students, including those who are attending less than half 
time, should be eligible to receive Pell Grants as authorized in 1*^H6 
but subsequently suspended due to budget a>nstraints. In addition, 
work/study programs should be alUKateJ more evenhandedly to part- 
time as well as full-time students, 

b« Modify the system used lo analyze the flnum^iai needs of 
'nonlmdUionsr students. 

Ihree mtKlifications should be m^tdc: 

\. Permit financial aid officers to use an inUividuars "expected year 
income" rather than past "base year income" for snidents who have 
become recently unemployed or whi)se income will he significanily 
reduced by attendmg college. Although authorized m 1M8f>. 
financial aid tjfficer discretion has been discontinued since \^HH. 
Restoring this provision W4)uld assist many displaced workrrs 
seeking to return to schm)!. 

2. Include child or dependent cart* lunIv as one of the factors used lo 
iicU'rmiut? the faiiiily's ahilily Uf kifinuhukc, A maximum ofS.^^fXM) 
shtmld be allowed, which confornjs lo the average yeaily com lor 
child care. 
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tjclude federal student aid as pvrMHUil incjimc in determining 
chgibility for fo«)d stamps or public ussistance. Students should 
not be forced to cIuhjsc between feeding their families or pursuing 
their education. 

c. SJa-ngtht-n high school equivalency programs at post-ceondaiy Inititutlons. 

Many post.seconUary institutions accept students who enmll without their high 
school diploma but have been determined able to benefit. Rather than 
rcitnct these students from admission or eligibility for Federal financial 
assistance, the institutions should lie required to pnnide an appnwed high 
school equivalency program as part of the educational pn>cram of all abilify- 
to-bcnefit students. 

•». SlrenRttjcB ovx-rsight of student nnuncial aid programs by the II. S. Departmcnl 
of Educntion, stale govirnmenls, and accrediting a^ncles. 

l-he unacccpsably high rate of loan defaults is largely concentrated among 
pmpnetary M.-hcK.ls that operate short-term, narrow, job-based training programs 

ITie J cdera! gtwcmmenl should assunte primary responsibility for easuring thai 
all panicipaiing |x«tseamdary institutions maintain standards of adminisiraiive 
and financuil integrity; slate governments should be required to implement a more 
sinnt^ni and effective licensing system for sch.mls; and voluntary accrediting 
agencies should enf.irce more s(>ecifk published standards of educational qtialitv 

5. .Support cipunslon of cooperallw education proRrams. 

C-<K.perative education programs at colleges and universities represent an 
exemplary approach to combining paid work exjvrience and cl«ssr<M»m learninK 
It als^o prcivides student.s from lower-inctimc as well as middle cfass families wiih 
another alrernativc to financing college costs. Financial and technical supjKin 
should be eoniinued and enlarged ti. insiituiinns seeking to expand [K,Mvc«,nd..r>. 
cituperaiive education opportunities. 

6, Kxpand teacher recrullmeni and development projjrams. 

To respond lo an expected national teacher shortage, there should be a significant 
expansion of teacher recruitment and professional development effons aulhori.ed 
under the current Higher Education Act. Specific proposals include a special 
leather C or;,s program for paraprofessionals already working in schools and 
veterans returning from the Persian Gulf or retiring from the milit;,ry. 

Wc- bcl.cvc. Mr. C-h:urm.-,n, ,h;„ ,mp!emen(at.n„ of thcw proposals make ihc Hieher 
hiivaamn Act nunc rcspansive to the needs of all Americans. ^ 
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How Federal Policies 
Make It Difficult For 
Adults To Go To College 



By l^wrcncc N. Gold, Public Policy Advocates. Washingfon, D C. 
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C:aMPUS ROADBLOCK: 

HOW ^KDKRAL POLICIES MAKE IT DIFFICULT FOR ADULTS TO GO TO 

COLLEGE 



(In the pasi, ihe ^oal of industry) was high voJumc, slamlaidizcd 
prtxlucfum in which large numbers of dencical items could he 
pnxiuced over long runs. Every siep along the production fMxxress 
was to be simple and predictable, so that it could tvc synchmnized 
wrih every other step. Nol any longer. Speed, innovation, diversily 
and information arc today's weapons and they an; turning ihc 
tradiiional role of labor on iis head. From the factory floor to the 
corner otfice. ihe way Americans work is being over-hauled. 
Bua-aucracy is givmg way to teamwork. Central planning is 
succumbing to tronthne dcNrision-makmg. And the mind numbing 
rcpcutnm of factory work is yielding to shop noi>r workers who 
must wor\ with computers and robots to solve complex pn}blcms. 

To work in such an environmeni, workers must have far different 
skills than they needed in the assembly line era. In an auiimiated 
factory, a worker di>esn't tighten bolts, A worker operates a 
computer console contmlhng millions of doilai^ wonh of complex 
machinery. That nutkcs the individual worker central lo the whole 
prtxfuktion prtKcss." 

- Rufcvn Reich 
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This siudy is based on thtf prcnusc ihal federal policy should en iourage. noi impede. aduUs who 
have ll ^» iibilify aind maiivafiaii lo go to k:ol}e||t\ The study will idcnlify nxtdblix-ks ihal federal laws 
am! regulanons now place in the path of adults frying fo make their way through college, ami will 
reconime nd ctnKa-ie s»^ps the govemmcnl can take to enhance ihe pnoducfivity of the American 
workfofce. 



i'OLLECIF OPPORTUNITY FOR ADULTS IS IMPORTANT 



Pfxn uJing colli /.c oppoiluniUCN io\ aJuUs \s iinfxjMant to the ci'ononiy, to highi-i cducatftm. and to 
tiiillu>f»s of jndfVKluaN hvjn^ ;ii tfiv ccommiic margin. 

lyconumk- Benefits 

Recent LX*pyftrnent of LjtH>f >iudisr% demonstrate thai the An»crican wori^fotve will grow moa* 
slowly iind di he older, iiioa* femulc and moa' disadvantaged. At the vime tjrne. the new jobs 
created wi|} require nuith hft;her skill levels than today WhiJe 40 % of tcnSay^s Job«i are In 
iow-iskj|led occupatton<^« only 27^ will fail Into (hat category in 20IK). Af Ihe 
same time, jobs in highly-skilled occu-pationi^ will rise from 24% to 4!^ of the 
workforce. 

Similarly, the mciin yciir> of education required tor cfiiployinenl m the year 2000 will nse to 13,5. 
and. 3s f oicd m ;i IMS? 0> m{tnllcc f or _|& v noT i)^c^^y^ o p^T t ^Ut leport, tvcupiiJunis jequinjig 
jxiNtsccnminry educHtion ai"e expected to account for h:2 million of (t>e 16 mdlior! jobs projected to 
be uddcd lt> Ihe cu^nomy froni 1*?K4 lo 

At the same Itmr. these sliidics tndu nir thai .1 ^rowm^ sharx* of the new skills needed in iiidiistr>' 
will h*jve to Ik- rnet by retraintnji exjsnn^i workers. And. K-cnise tomorrow's fobs will rely on 
workers wnh gem-ial nniifytic aiui dccisionn^akm^i >kilis. cMi'the job tech nical training will beci>me 
less fmporl*inf. Biismcss vvdl often have tti shift rhf Iikus of tiainin^ tn ontsrde inslifutfons. 

HifihiT i'tJ.ui;iiiiijn.J?g.tufil5 

Just as }fidusti> metis fni>K' lollcjzi' I'dtJC.Hcd ndulls. so must higher ediicalH>n jncreusingly 
re^f>^M^d tf» the ni-e<N ;uUi!j students A]Te;uly, less !hnn haft of ftiiiiy s college students fit tlw 
"ifiKlinon;^!" fill) utiw, IH fo J.i-yc;!r-<^ld nu^ld More than ffve million students, over 4(Kf of the 
collciv- going ^xi|nj|*itH>n. are oUKm thun ^4. *ind tl>e average ;igc Df community college students is 
2*->. Aixntt A thud of the .jdulfs m ci>lk-j:e attend full-tmie and the fvst artend part tinK*. 

Given the ilectme e\pci led in \bc IS U) 24 year-old p(»pulution in yeafs to come, colleges muit ^x>k 
to adults to niatniaui enrolhncftts. As Harx>ld Hodgkuison ntites in an lfliit|utj:„ jgf fi^jyvallUUiil 
Li*j^y5*£5l3ip study, "ITie baby hinjm js nou m iIk' fx*ak mjddle year> of earning nnd leanfmg. Adult 
edu4-af!on is the only grnnth cinnponcni fxvssjble m postsecondury education." 
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Bgneflt^ U i the [ndiyitf ua^ 

Dcspiic ihf cnomiouN diffjcultics of muming lo school-- the difficuliics in handling academic 
work. !he financjal difficulucs, the cxfraordinary family dislocations - adults in evcf larger 
fiunihcfs an: iouking lo upgrade ihcir cdut'aiion. The reason is clear, education pays The earnings 
at college graduates are jKariy double those of high school graduates. Unemploynaeni rates for 
hjgh scnoi>! diopouts arc about five times that of college graduates, and the tirnd towaitJ highly- 
sKilled johs means more joblessness among the least skilled and less among the well -educated. 

Tliose with the toughest obstacles to overcome in this changing workplace are people such as 
welfare recipients, displaced homemakers. dislocated worier^ and wort^ers whose skills arr 
rendered obsolete. Researchers Nancy Schlossbcrg and Ivan Chamer, al a 1989 conference 
sjxnisored by the AnK-ncan Council on Fducalion and the National Governors Association, call 
these petiple at-nsk adults - those who are not employed at or near thejr productive capacity 
bcL-ause of their per>k>nai circumstances or changes in the workplace." 

In the piisu the federal government has too often ignored at-nsk adults, ta-aied tf^m as umramabic 
and depended upi)n ifunsjtory. luw-lcvel worii and public subsistence to "wjirhousc " them while 
cltorts were conLi-nirutcd on rcscumg their "a!-nsK" children. But this strategy has pmvcd both 
self detcar^nc and meflecnve. The challenge of bringing at-risk adults into the economic 
njamstrcain and :he payoH for business, higher educattDn. and tor the imiivi-^iuals and youth tht-v 
arc raisjo): -IS enornjous and cannot be bonie by the private sector alone. The federal "ovenm^-nt 
muvl t>e ;Hul} partnci 

llXAMrMNC; THK VKDrkAl ^n^ y 

l-wry major human fvsouae study m recent veat>i cmphaM/es and re-emphasi/cs the imponanLe of 
the Udcnif role m cfKimruiimc educatiini for aduUs. VV^TLklAaVi'_AKS ^alls for "a iiff;iier federal 
uiie tn improvmii the dynamism «t an agmg work-fonrc * because "midlife. mideaWer rvtrainmc 
faces so m.my ivrson.tl. insiiluijonai and financial obstacles, yet offeni such signi^cani pavolfs uy 
the iiatu.nal f.onomy Similariv. the I9S7 H ti TT lim Rc^^n <rccs Co mmittee Repn^ i of fh^ Pj-^.^tl^.>j^g 
V^iilllsMiut qftJadusj^ mamtams that federal •'mvestments in human 

Tvsources. prevjouslv ftxused on basic preparanon ot fu-w entrants throuiih the elenientar> jnd 
SL-L tMidary si hool system, must im.Trasingly shit'f to adda-ss the needs of the^adulf p^jpxthuon'' :ind 
u icnhcomme Cl-.D repoii cijils for public p licy nrforms to create more incentives for emplovens 
lo mvesf in human capit.il. ' 

The federal government, of course, operates a variety of programs aimed at provfdmg fmancial 
assistance to needy college students. ofTermg tax incentives for employer-paid iraminc. and 
supporiinc adult education and trainine, Too often, however, federal laws" and 
regulaijon^ aclually p}aee obstacles in the path of adults- particuiarlv at-risk 
adults- who might turn to college for their education and training. 

Sonjetimes the obstacles are unintended, other times, they may serwc a program purpose but turn a 
bhnd eye fo the educational tmpBct. In either case, manv of these obstacles have a 
ehiUmg effect on adult college attendance and might be torn down without 
slfinincanfly damaging other policy interests. 
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This siudy examines roadblocks in a wjdc variety of federal pro- grams, and offers policy 
recommendaltons aimed at faciiilatin^ ralhcr tfian discouraging adults frum amending college. The 
policy areas whikh skiU be investigated i\rt. 

Sfudeni fmam:i:i! assistance; 

UiKmpioynicm insurance; 

Welfiire, 

FcxxJ stamps. 

VocalHOTiiJ frhahiliiauoii; 

r>pcmknl care: 

EjDployee t*duv JtmnaJ N.TK. ti!s; 

Adull ctfucaiitm; 

Vocal lOfialAechnjcal educaiion. iind 
The job training partnership act. 

17k study bnngs logclhci lescarvh in dlspafaie areas, supplemented by interviews with pt>Ik'y- 
niakers. employed and unemployed a^lutts. ami the people who work with them In schixils. 
iHi^inesscs aiKi iinuMis Our hope is that the wpOfX will highlight lf?e prinrtical effect of a broad array 
of ptilicv :im«iu{lies- sh<m divergent fxiiicies in a new light, and thus tietp jovemmem leatlcrs 
develo|> policies that fulfill the rcom>fi)iC' arid crducaftot^al potential of (be adult woTi<force. 
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fiXKdTIVF SUMMA RY : UND I Nt^s ANH RFrf)MMKfwr^ ^n itTSS 

Tht stiidy hus found len program m;'as, adminisic red by five fcderul fluencies, in which the law 
repilntjons or p,o^uani praUicc pluct- serious obMaclcs in the path of ndults who rnighr rum to 
coJfcgi- rof ihc,r cnJuLijtwn and rniinmii. Wc f)c!iOi« that ihcs^- obsl^'ks could he icm down without 
i1;iniiiiTing oirit-r It-gitinuifc polky mtere^sts. 

Fhidini;: 

Pdl (^Mfii chcjhhiy dcfonniKxj m pan hy liK>k.n>! :j| lUc imu\y\ "busc vc^r income ' However 
Uyt s!ud> fuuis ih.ii bAsv yc:.r fm'omc" tiof a rvh;ible pralicior of iJk- Un^^xml c:ip;ibjliiv of older' 
mdcjviutcnf siudenr. uho in.y r-cciUIv uncniploycd or who may be displaced hoiiicmakrr^ oi' 
wnov ,nc(ni)c u,l| MumhcaijU) laiuced by atfcndin^ college. In ;P86. Congress rx'cogni2ed this 
concern bv jvnnjfnn^ . anipus flnancml aid officerN lu excrcjsc diSi-a-lion in defcnnirnng Pell Qmu 
' dAcreuori. however, was vvifhdjaun by appropnaf.ons legislation )n f^T «Q and 

Reeommendafion: 

Confess should ,vs!o,e fi/unciai aid i^liccr discrenon. Among the f.iUorN trtCLTnnc (he usc« of 
such discretion should Ix- a projected rx-duction of income durnig the enmllmcni period hy ten 
PjMcent compared tu the base year l^he V.$ Fduc.fion fVpartineni should eiK-ouragc nnancal aid 
oHiceis 10 employ this tiiscrrtjon. 

Finding: 

Congress 111 punided thai stiidenis attendin>: college less than hnU' imc aa* elieible for Pell 
Orants it ifu^y meet the piogram's nei-d requtrements. However, the ehj:tbi(i(y of less than half 
tmie students w^s withdrawn m F Y <H) ^ ^ 

Rteonifiiendation; 

Pdl Cirant aid to studems attendin>: coHepe less than fialf-ume shiuikl Iv resioied 
Finding: 

Cullegesjurely ^|vnd their ftdeKiI campus-based student aid ailormcnf.s on parl-ftme studetits To 
correei this. C on^rress m jOS6 mandaic-d that institutions .k-votc at least a "reasonable prtrpon ion" 
Of then carnpu^.ba.ed stadnn a,d tunds to part-time stiideniv However, stibsequem federal 
regulations have, in effect, rK'ga!e<l the provision and released schools from havmg to fulfill this 
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Recommrndations: 

1. Congtrss should ali^r iho campus-based application lo assure thai enrollment status is crcss- 
nrfcrt^nccd lo incoinc and dependency in the following manner 

Dependent Urnicrgroduafcs 

$3,0OO'S5.999. etc. 
Independ ^ni LJnd cr5n!i1qi\;^j 
S0-$999 

$l.tKX)-$l.999. etc. 
Dependent G m<juate students 
$a$2,999, etc. 
Ipde pcrrdcni Graduate stu d<;nfs 
$0-$999. etc. 

2. To t>e2)ji to effectuate the ' reasonable propimion" pfmtjple. Congress ^hou)d leqnir^ lhal 
Jns^lIutJu^^ pmvjdc aid under their campus-based program alloin;eni to at least ot their pan- 
time students jn the lo**'esi mcome cohoft. 

Finding: 

T)>e new Concnrssjonal Metht>dology for evaluating student elijuhihty for caii^pus-bjsed Nfuderu 
aid hnU to accouru Un differemes in the financial situation of adu)t heads of huuseliold \n the low 
nicomc ranue. 

Rffcom iDf^nd at to n : 

The Con;jfrssional Nk'thiHinio!:) should amended to assure ^rejier sensjtjvny to dincfcnces ni 
the UKome and assets ot adults n ilh dependents, and tamil> expenses should be fullv counted .it 
theu itciual I'»vtf| m assessuiL' tinancjal T>eed. 

Finding: 

Tlie Pell Giani tomtula i)jilv |X*mMts students to count Sl.OOO ot dav caie costs. fTCj^.udless of ihe 
numK*f of chikta^n oi other dept»ndcnrs. Thrs artiffciallv low ;illowance ceduces the iir;uMs i^f some 
students at lt>w-cost tnsttiuttons txreausc Pell Gmnfs eannot exceed 60*/!^ ot total attendance costs 



R ecf^m men d i] t i on ; 

IX*pendent care costs based on a full (in>e maximum of at least S.vlKX) per cane recipient should he 
allowable educ;jt{onal costs in deicmimnig eligibiHty for Pell Ginnts. campus-ba^cd and loan 
programs. 

Finding: 

Students who must attend school less than half-time are tn-eligible tor cither a Perkins or j Statfotd 
loan. They must afso be^m loati rep:iyment as though they were no longer in school and eamme a 
living. 

Recommendalion: 

All borrowers should he jnfonned by the time they would enter repayment of their richi to applv 
for deferral or forbearance m making repayment. Specifically, continued attendaiKC on a less than 
half time basis shtndd be a eriicrjon for grantmg deferml or fotrbcaratKe* 
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Finding: 

Federal sludeni aid not direflly attributable to tuition and fees is often counted against an 
indivfdual's eligibility for wrJfarv and Food StatTips, and bcncfKriaries of iheNe pn)j;ruinN are put in 
the impossibk' position of choosing between getting an cdiKraticm m feeding ihcir childf^ii. 

Recommeodation: 

All student ftnanciaJ aid under t]w higher education ac*l should he clearly defined as contritHition to 
the education-felaied costs of those who receive aid. Such aid should not be counted a.s personal 
income, in whole or in part, in determining m individuals eligibility for food stamps or H^etfare. 

Finding; 

Financial aid infonnation habitually faih to reach pail irriH* and evening ^ftudenis. who make up the 
bulk of the sduh student population. 

RecommeRdafions: 

1. A doubling of the Educational Opportunity Ccnlei% program would assure greater outreach to 
this population 

2. Financial aid irammg that the government currently conducts for high schot^l counsellor should 
be expanded to include professionals who deal with ikiults- human resource officers in business, 
labor counsellors and uiwmploymenl arKl welfare counseiloni to name a few. 

3. F4isy to a-ad. well highlighted mfomiational materials .speHritkally targeted to adults should be 
irquincd of all collegi»s that serve a lar^ aduU population. 

LNEMPLOYME!ST INStJRA?^fF. 

\dministenng Agency- Def^rimeni of l^bw 

Findings: 

The study found that too many states treat the idea of eduLalion and training for UI recipients as a 
highly suspect evasion of the responsibility to work, rather than a way for individuals to assume 
control over their own lives and cateeis. Claimaniii ane often left unawaa- of the training i^Hion. 
decisions ntv mmk in an inconsiS'icnl. almost haphazard manner and posisccondary education is 
iteated u iih suspicion. 

Recominendutiuns: 

! The r>ep:jnment of l abor should undcilake a new and fruly com-picle, slate by stale survey of 
state pracncc from the kinds of notification the states cmpU»y, to ihe types of training they 
approve, to their manner of making ckcfsions. It is lime to stop pretending that the law is being 
adnnnistered profX'rIy. or that it doevn'i matter what goes on in the field. 

2. TTic IVpailmem I .aKir. by nfguialion. should insist that the stales clearly notify benenciarics 
of the tfuimng option, and that ihcy di'velop and employ objective CfHcria for evaluatmg training 
providt^fs ufK^ appnwing training requests 

3. Federal unemployment law should be amended to place the burdcm on the state to prove that 
trammg proposed by the bcneficiao <n not satisiactor>. rathei than plating the buriJen on the 
individual to justify the trammg 

4. finally, fcdeial unemployrnem law shouhi Ik amended to .pecdy if tht- claimant is making 
.satisfactory piognc^ss toward a ivco^nj/cd dejjn-e. < onsiitules a|>provWirainmg for the purixnes of 
the I'l prt)gram. 
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WELFARE 

AUniinisicfin^ agency - Depanmeiii uf Health aiKl Hunvin Sctv kcs 
Fifidings: 

The sludN found (hat weUarr fecipjcnis aic lypaully tnfuniicd by iheir kKul L-asjfwttrker Umt 
poslsccoT .try education is noi an iillowaWc training activity, and ihat recipteni cannot continue 
to Tcc€i\. ^ub^lMt•^cc benefits unlcs> he or she abandons coMcjic fur a imtm\\ jcjb or short-term 
Craininf, Furlhc-nnonc, federal financial aid in excels ot luiliim and fccb i^ routinely counted as 
irKome and thcn'fon: rciluccs welfare digihility, 



Recommi'ndalions: 

1. Wi-Harc legislation should K* aiiicnded lo jcquire that Ik- states allow wc'lfajc recipicnls to fulfill 
Ihcii education and Iramini! rcquirvmcni in college, if they so choo.sc. as long as J*atisfactory 
pa^grv^s IS beini! made m schix^l and the coupm' ofMudy is consiMcnl with the irulividual's carcvr 
goals. 

2. Ihe law NhuuUI K- ajnendcd to assufc that student ffnancial aid is not counted as peihoikU 
income, m whole or in part, in dctcnninin^ an individual's clij:;ihility for AFDC. 

Adininislenn^: Apency IVpartnH.'nt ot Ajzncuilua' 
Findings: 

Adults who want to attend college must meet spec.al eligibility requirements to receive Uxxi 
slamp^. including a irqujirmcnl that they wofK 20 hours per week no matter how nwny couf>es 
they afv taking They may not deduct educational expenses from tlR^r intt^tne in applying for food 
stamps, but the stmleni aid tficy nveive is often deducted from tlH.-ir Uxyd stamp allolrncnJ. 

Rt^commendafiuns: 

I. All federal student a^s{^tance should not be eounicd as jx^rsonal income, in whole or in part, m 
tklennmirtg an individual's eligibility for fiH>d stamps, 

2 Documented education-related expenditures made by ftxxl stamp ajjplicants ^lhould be made 
excludable fiom personal inctmie in determining, fcxid stamp eligibility, 

3. The pt^licy of imposing a 20 hour per week work requirement i>iKonc^e students wlio <nherwisc 
qualify for food stamps should be abandoned The rcrjuiremcnt is cxtranct^us to finaiKial ;k!cd. <ind 
only serves to unmessarily pailon^^ of interfere with the indidividual's ability to complete his or 
her education. 

VQCATIONAL RKHABIl IT4T10M 

Adminisienng a^^ency - Educatjon De|>arfmem 

The states and lixal VR caseworkers, hungry for quick closure of cases and peihups 
umlenfsiimating the potential of their clients, often disallow or discourage VR benefjcianes from 
attending posfsccomiary cducsfion, especially individuals with sevea- handicaps. 
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R« cu min € n da tlo ns : 

1. The Edufalion I>cpanmenf should immedialely begin fu compile dau on ihe employment arvd 
rtcidivi^m rates of VR clients rchabililafed through poslsecondary education compared to other 
types of training. (Overall, one m eleven VR clients return to the program within three yeans of 
their initial fehab»!i£aljwi). 

2. Rather than focusins: all pmgram eficrgies on case closure. Congress should ensure by law that 
evaluations of VR program pcflbmiance a(« expamkd to ifKludc the nature of the clientele served 
and the quality of the training in (enns of career development and upwani mobility. 

3. The VR legislation should be amended to specifically nequins the states to approve college as an 
allowable fojm of training for VR recipients, as long as satisfactory prtjgrr&s is being made in 
school and itK course of study js consistent with the individual's career goals. Furthermore, it 
should be required 

:hat all prospective clients be infomieU ot their right lo choose post.se\:ondar> education. 

Administcf mi: :a;e»>c}es- L>p:innK-nt of llrahh jnd Human Sfrvices;E4.1ucation Depanmcnt 
Findings: 

Tlic laL'k ot accessible, jtlordiihic child care is a considerable obstacle to jdulls seeking a collece 
education Wc vc found that Title XX st;jle sctcul >en'ices block jjrants rarely help adults meet day 
caa* costs, thai the future ut child v are pTovuU'ii by welfart? n?fomi in questionable, and that other 
sources at poicntial trderal support, tncludinu .j hiizhei education JCI procram, ait- eiiticr 
unaiithon/cd or unappiupruied 

Kecnmmendations: 

I. C iiiltl i-aif supiK-iit undci tiilc XX sixu\ scnkc hUxk yrjiiis shonid be continued anJ ''nh.inced. 
AtHi ihv f.iw shouUI be ;tmcmtcd to prohibit the statcvs troni disqiulifvinp ch^'jble recipients ^rnplv 
bec^UM* ihcN .ire iittendtn^ college 

The L-.nnpus child cjie proer.im .luihon/ed uinier title IV of Ihe hitihei cducatum act {i> piuvide 
tiiiktjipj toi Km L.iinpus d.iy t j/r ccnicfs \hou\d iyc rcaulhoii/cd .tnd funded. 

V The Senate F/nance C'omn^ittcr. the House Ways and Mcuis Coninmiee and the House 
Edutalion am! Labtir CoTTimiiiec shcHild caietulh fTn>n)tof the implementation of svelfan." retonn to 
assure thjt postscctrntian- cduc;iiton is imi h^uv: unduly restrtcled bv the Mates and that child cur 
ver\ iccs jrc in-iJe av aiUble as man datetl to chgibie beneficiancs 

4, New Lhild caie lesiisiation should t>e enacted to supplement federal suppon st-rvices to low- 
income adults irv'ing to pursue a college education. 

^. Hie higher education .itt sfmuld he amended to allow dependent care costs, based on a full time 
maximum of $ VtXK) per canr a'cipjcni. to be considered in determining elicible foi Pell CJram and 
other federal programs. 
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FMPLOVEr F.m rATlONAL BENEFITS 

Adininisumni* Agency: Internal Revenue Service, CVpiirintcnt o! tlx* 1 a'iJNury 

Seciiun 127 ot ihe lax ctnle, vvhich makes empluyer-paid educational benctil?^ tax fnce to the 
employee, has been found lo cmistitute a sijinHicanl financial incentive for genuifjely wedy 
individuals to attend collej^c. at relatively tow ci^st to the federal treasury. 

Recommendation: 

In order in assure ccwitinuit) of employer initiatives to pmniote the education und training of their 
workers. Section 1 27 of iIk lux c^xic should be extended on a permanent basis. 

ADljLT EDUCATION 

Adniinistcnn^ agency: bducatiim Ik-pannicni 

Findings: 

Many slates use then djst aMiun m awarding giants under the It-deral adult education act to largely 
bypa>s community coljcjies. s*hi!e the federal law fails to butliess the mlc of community collegeji 
as key prxividers ot education Un ndults, 

RecummendytiufiH: 

1. file House Ivducaiiofi jnd l ahor C'tmimitfec and the Senate lj\bof and Human Resources 
Conmiitiee should direct i\k U.S. FJucation Depanmeni to undertake a ci>mparalivc study of 
difltfrent adull education providers - including elementary and seciwdary %choolv colleges, 
libraries and community agencies - lo see which produce the best rcsuU*, The study should 
measure iiuantitativc outputs like CfED complcticm. Job placement, subsequent part}cipatii>n in 
college and long term le'inoval fhiin public ;*s'.isfance. If some types of providers are found to 
peitonn systematically belter than of hers, steps should be taken to encourage ttwir participation and 
a^move any obstacles to it. 

2. Congress shiuild remove the twenty pcivent cap m funding OhD prvjgrams under tfie adult 
education a^t, because that cap limits the extent to which working age adults can use the adult 
eduiafHw pn^gram to nK'et the rising educatKmal a-quinrrnenisof loilay's job market. 

3. Tlie law should be t hanged to assure community college participation in stale aduh ciliu ation 
advisory councils, and lo ncqune (hat leva} school districts solicit comments by colleges and 
community agencies ^>n schK>l district proposals lo conduct adult educaiitm priTgruins 

YOCATIUNAL/m HNlCAL EPtt ATlUN 

AdmminMenng agem\v: Edtieation l>epanmeni 

Fiadiags: 

Despite cvidefue iha! iorrmiunity colleges ane especially gt)od providers of vtx'ationul/teehnicaJ 
education lor adults, ihe states vary tremendously in how much the) employ federal vocational 
education funds at tlie post sec otidary level. Furtlicr, the study fournJ that some stales appear biased 
agamst postsecoiKlary education, and the mmiies reported as "piisl- secondary*' m naiunr may nol 
reiilly reflect p<ist\econdary -level education. Despite all this. pro;A>sals have surfaced in Congress 
to impose a ,H)*^ cap on pt?stsecondary spending. 
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Ri^coromendations: 

1. Congress should ajeci any proptm! to place a cap posrsccondarv spending under tfic Periins 
acl. e^ially a cap ihat falls below cumrm ^xnding levels. 

2. Instead of a cap. Congress should cnatc a flc»r for post-scccMidary funding of 30 percent. This 
floor-- and aii accounting of postsccoroidry spending-- should be based upon community college 
and other postsecondary crrdit-bearing programs, not area vocational school program-s. 

3. The Educaiiun Department should conduct a study to dcfemunc and secondary programs are 
most likely to prwnoie long-term self-sufriciem.7 ami pfodi«:iivity. 

JOB TRAINING PART^FW^HIP Arj 

Admmistenng agency- Department of Labor 

Findings: 

The Joh Tramint: Pannership Act ranrly supports trainmg for adults m postsccondary instifuiions 
hccau.se local decision makers appear to distrusi college prognims. because Mcral performance 
standards fail fo nrwafd educational achievemtrnt, and because providers are often frsirjclcd to 
shon-iemi. non-i,redn. open entry/open e\ii progmmming. 

Kecommend;ilions: 

I. llie U S Department of Labor sfK>uld conduct a siudv to dctcrmirf fhe cfrciimMances under 
whfih djffcrcm kfnd> of pfovfdrr^ anc most hkciv lo promote lunji-icmi sclf-sufrjcierKV and 
pffKluctivify n>e tederal eovemmcni shcmfd inimedtatriv hv-m Uuompilc sysfematic data on (he 
cmpiuytnenj .md iccidivj^m rales of JTPA ciieni> na.ncd (hrxnich po>rsccondarv cducaiion 
ctmjpared ?o tnhcr typt-s tff framing. 

JTPA pcrtofjnancc scandard'* should W .imciukd by leujslaiton to count cducalumal 
ath ancrmrnr 4^ a sucresstui outcome for jdults under ihe sjuit- tcnns as i{ i> counted loi youth 

iVt^' i^^^^^"^^ '^^^^ M)me\Oui lunger lean irjmmg opnons arr not shut out of JTPA panicip iiion 
J f } A Irctslafion should he ;imendrd to prnhibil Uvai aufhi)rmcs inm} rcNtrictmg JTPA p.ircicipuuon 
UMHvn anr^n^^tn c%ii protif jmmmg iff fu non crcdfl pr^^cr^mnnnLV cspccullv v^hen uedtt v%ould 
oihcfwjNc hi' :ucofded tor Mmilar trammr 

A detailed t'\.injin.ilu>j> o! ejt h of flu*s<- pf<»i».r»ifn atvus iws*^ (ollnus 
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STUDENT UNAWUAL ASSIST AMt E 



"Numerous prohlems fatv th^ adult who wnnts to return to cullege, such as 
MUiy to pay, calcuiation of Hnaiiclal aid eiiglblUt)', di«^coisragemenf to appi.v ami 
avallalliUl)' vf Information. Older students are not t>eing iiufTkiently helped wtlh 
their expenses, so they often have to either take one courts at a time or not go at 
all." 

-Financial Aid Officer, Mlar^'land 

'Trhfrlty h gi*en fo full-time itudents for finuncial aid; the application process h 
de^ii^ned fur I8>ii>ar>oid.%.'' 

--Financial Aid Officer, Pennsylvania 



iTif fetlcral ^ovt-miiicfU invrsfs almost $10 billion annually to f^lp financially nctrdy individuals 
atk'ud citHegc Ificrr air finir lyfjcs ot federal aid pmgrams 

(lUhc Pl-II Gianl pa>gram. wfiuh pa»vidcs dineci grtvemmttii gninis to the nmiie?U siudcnts; 

(2) campus based aid pmgnims. under which pmfcssicmals on canipu.s assess £ht financial needs 
of simknis and i^ffer iheni granls. loans and wOfit sfudy jobs; 

(3) Ibe Slale Svholarship Inccniivc Gran! pm^ram, which provides ^mnis cnctxjraging Ihc slales to 
set up their oxvn tinancial aid pn^^nms, 

(4 1 hank loan pn>granis 

BdlUmilli- The S4 4H bilhon Pell (^rant pmgniin is the finjfidation n! aid for the neediest students 
- Usually ihosc with family incnnies below $2^,(KX) Students apply dirrcily lo Ihc federal 
govemnieni, whit h uses a standard fomiula to assess the student's fmajKrial situation and produces 
a pdnt eligibility numtier. or Student Aid Jr^x (SAh. An SAI of 0 indicates maximum Pell Grant 
eligibilit), as the SA! inca'ascs. eligibility tietreascs. The SAI is tiHnpanE%l to the sjudeni's Cost of 
Attendance to driemiinc the iittual award amount The maximum award for academic year IVS9 
was HKJ nr 6(> jKrccnf of the student's cost of attendance, whichever was lower. The 
avtruize aw aid was SI, 45*^. 

CiyiUHK jjas<-d Pn> ^fnms I imk-f tlx- campus ^h;tsed programs, tht^ federal government aliirts fund.s 
itifw rK ti« the alleges based on ilic number of needy students and costs they report 77ie aid is 
then Jistfibutcd to students bv finaficial aid officet^ at the colleges based on federal guidelines, 
campus pnonlu-s and professional judgment. Funds rarely go far enough to serve all students in 
need, or to pr^n ide them wkH nearly !he level of aid they ct>uld use, 

riieie are three cjm pus based progiams Supplemental Fiiucalional Opp^irt unity Giants (SE(Xi> 
go to students ik-mofistr»iting 'c%ce|ifinnat financial need", with priority given to Pell Giant 
lecipienfs. Hh- masimum annual award (s S4.{XK). but the average amount awarded is only $7(X). 
The C'ollege Wt»rk Study pn>gram pa^vtdes jobs toi stu- dents, usually on campus The average 
aw.ird is SSHXl Perkins I oaos are low-inteieNi <^ percent) loans, up to a maxuTium of $<9.000 over 
a four >eaj jvruHf, which f>»ust sf.irt beinj: paid back nine nnrnths after the student graduates, 
leaves \i'hix?|. tir drops below half ftme. 

Fligibilicy tor c.impus-b ised propf.uns. as well as Stiilford lonns. ts detenruned by a set of needs 
analysis turmulas n^andafed bs t;jw. catted the ('oni»rrssfon:d Methixiolo^^y K'M* CM prinfiices 
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an "expected family concribulion*' which, m ccwijuiKiion wifh a ""cost of aftrmlancc" allowance 
based on stacutonly defined compwKnts, dcrennines the stutfcnf's approved level of suf^»it. 

State Schohirehip Inceptive Graf^t^! This prognun makes matching grants lo the states to help them 
cstJiWiih chcif own necd-b^;«i stwiwit grant and woii-msjy programs. 

Bank L^ny The largest program is Sraffofd loans, whkh are made by a lender such as a bank or 
credit union and have an intcfcst rate of 8 percent. Repayment begins six miHHhs after the student 
leaves school The maximum a firsi or second year undcrgrmiuate may borrow is $2,625, with 
$4,000 allowed the last two years, 

SfUiknts may not borrow more than their need less mher aid. PLUS loans- for parents helping to 
finance their children s cdifcaricHi-and SLS (Supplemental Loans for Students) are vari^le inieresi 
loans wiihout the favorable repayment conditions that apply to Staffoid loans. Fimmcial need is not 
a chtenon for receiving a PLUS or SLS, but loans cannot exceed the cost of education minus other 
tmancia! aid. 

QBSTACLFS TO FINANCIAL AIO troR ADIl^ 

For a vaneiy of reasons, adult, independent students have a much hanicr lime oNaining federal 
fmancjaf aid th^n younger, dependent students. For example, the latest data available from the the 
government's Naiional Postsecondary Student Aid Sjudy tNPSAS) show that: 

Propi>n}aniilly fewer older students than younger sfwicnts and fewer part-time siudcms rt;an full- 
time students received giunt aid. loan aid. w work-sfudy aid. {70% of the adults in college attend 
on a pan-time baiiiN.) About 409c of sni<tents 23 or younger could rely on fcdcml aid. while only 
25 pervent of sfudcnts 30 mi older received aid: 

" Wtnle the average college-going expenses of part-time students are at least half as high as the 
expenses of fuH fime students, the percentage of part-time students receiving aid wa.s only one- 
founh ihai of full-time students. 

avcracf grant aid received by younger stude'-ls w^s higher than ihc average arant aid to 
oldi. .students, while older students had to take on rger loans than younger students to stay m 
school. 

Wc h.ivc idenijficd ouhi fac tors in federal student aid law and program pnictict which appear to 
work fo the disadvantage of aduh studcnis. especially adult siudcnts who themselves have 
dependents. These are: 

- Cnieru such as "base year income" for detemitning Pell Grant eligibility that do not take the 
financial circumstances of older studenis into account. 

- Exclusion of students ailcnding school less than half-iimc from Pell Grants. 
Dispropomonately small distribution of campus-based aid to older and part-time students. 

-- Use of a ' Congressional Methodology" that docs not adequately 

take info account basic family maintenance expenses iw adequately distinguish degrees of need. 

- Inadequate accounltn^ of dependent care expense?* in detemiimng siutkm coHls of atiendance for 
studem aid purposes, 
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-- Loan incltgibiliry and payback requirements for students aUcnding fcss than half-time. 



Conflict among welfare, food stamp aj^ student aid eiigibility. 



'- Lack of financial aid iiiformatfon nr^^hing ^ults. 



BASF VKAH" INC OMK. PH I .GRANTS. AfSiO AH) Omc FR P-SCRETION 



The Pell Grant tcmnula draws on an iihlividuars fiiiancial data for ihe k:a}cndar year preceding the 
caJendar year u\ whtch aid wmild bcg.n; this is called the "biisc year." The klea is that the ba«je year 
server a> a reasonable predictor of the family's financial cia^umManccs when aid begins. For the 
parents of a traditional college student, thi.s assumption may be valid because she earning power 
and ashcls of the paa-nts can be assumed in most cases to be relatively consistent over the two 
years Even for de-pendent students, however, the base year may be an inaccurate pnpdiclor as 
many students abandon the pan -time jobs hckl in high M;hool when chcy become coUcgc fnr^^mcn 
or sophomores. 

In the case of an adult trying to start college, however, the "base year" income will prubably flSJl 
feflecf ihc finaiKial condition the individual would face when ?)c or she begins taking classes;. !f the 
individual is starling college because he or she became unemployed, the 'base year" income may 
well be consideiably higher than the income the student will acfuaJly have at his or her disposal 
when classes begin. If the individual is newly widowed, the "base year" income may reflect a 
deceased husband's earnings If the individual has been wo'kmg full -lime, or nearly full-time, he 
or she may now iieed lo reduce work hours and earnings will decline. According to a just- 
published CSS RqKirb (Number 3, February, 1*W), the estimated schcml year income rrported to 
the College Bixiai by independent students was 26% lower than (he base-year income. 

In tfie years prior to academic yeai 19K7'SS, afier the Pell Grant aid detemnnation was imiially 
made, the program allowed sludenis to suhmif information ab^^ut cenain "special conditions" to 
adjust their awards, Those conditions included loss of ernpfoymeni, loss of earnings due to 
disability or natural disaster, loss of unIa^cd ifK'i>me or benefits. separiUion or divorce, and death 
of s^HUfse. 

The IMSb higher education rc«ulhori/aijt>n act a*pliced the special condition procedure with n new 
provision under whith coUe^ic financial aid otTiiers were given aulhorily io use "expecied year" 
income rjthef than "h.ise yeai' imome iii assessing financial need, and in genet al to exercise 
professioniil disc lelum This vystcm was used fui one year, aiaiicmjc year 1988 H*-) 

It was taken out of i\K FY KM hud-k!f t. sup|H>sedly us a ct>st-cuilin^ move, ithhough Ihere is fu> 
eviiVnce that fifuiiK i;d .nd officers were actually iising this disi.'a'tion uny tnoa* extensively than the 
"special cnndititnis ' had been used m the past. In fact, some believe the finant:ial aid officers may 
even have used discretu>n to hike giants jti>«) than untier the old system, out of tear of autlils and 
questioning federal officials Which system will be used in future years is still in doubt. 

The system of tinancial aid otlicer di>ca'lJon iiflcrs grealei llej^Libiltly than ll>e system of sfvcial 
conditions toi the peculiai i ircumsfances adults face in financing an educational change l or 
example, the speeial conditions sysieni can be utilized lo change the need assessnK'nt oi ;tdiills who 
wdl reduce their wufk load from full time to pan {imc when ihey aucmi ct>llege. Hi>wevef. the 
system has n<if accomodated persons who were uiuler- employ rd. even woiKing as much as 
hours per week, but wric nol woikm^ fiill lune. when tlies havr lo reduce their wtiik houis lo 
attend ci^llege 
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Recommendiiflon: 

Financial aid officer discrctign sbould be restored. Among tbe factors trlMerlna 
the use of such discrttion sbould be a nral^dPA r gduct Ion nf inccmie during fhp 
cnrt a llmgnt nerlPd by tvn ncrcent romn»red tn thi> h«cp v..,r a slaiidard of this 
oafure Is more sensitive than ar "all or nothing" trigger (such as "loss of 
emplojmeni'*), and Is more appropriate than a trigger not tied directly on 
nnances. The U.S. Education I>epartment should clearly ciuroorage rather 'than 
discourage Hnanclal aid ofncers f^-om eropJoying this discretloa. 

PKLl. GRANTS FOR STUDFNTS ATTFNmiV G i vss THAN hai r-jfiyi F 

A woman wifh a husband and chrec children has been working ful!-limc and taking nine cirdils a 
^^"^ ? ^' "^"""^ evenings when her husband is home. The husband and wife logefher 

cam 5.8.{)O0 and she is halfway done with her degree. The couple divorces. The woman needs lo 
ram niore money and Ukcs a second job nighls. As a rrsuli. aX least unnl she can find a berrcr job 
Of gel back on an even keel, she is dropping her course load lo thrrc c/rdifs a term, onc-ijuaner 
(jmc. ^ 

Until ihe 19S9 90 school year, no maiicr how much nnancial need was exhibiicd by students 
atiendin*^ schixil k'ss than haif-lime. no maUer how great a gap existed tawccn their tlnanciai 
fcsomces and coilccc ^oini; expenses, they were ineligible lor a federal Pell Grant In 1986 
Con.fifcss p;issed a provision opening Peli Grant ehjjihiliiy lo -'udenls attending less-ihan-hatf- 
iime. but imW for direct cduL'uiional expenses and onlv for those in the grcatesi category of 
fmitncial need. Suice the provrsion wc.:: into effect, 150.000 students have received aid. over 40% 
oi ihcm over the 
age ol M). 

In hue 1989. however, as ;i Ci>si-cui{ir)!: .-neiisure. Congress suspended Pell (liant cli^Mbilitv fof 
students attcndinc less fh:jn half-time. .Students who have aire;idv sottcii (heir nrants^mav Keep 
ihem m l^m m\ bui no new grants were made iifter January 1. jnd no less-ihan half-time 
Miidcnts will receive grams m AY I*>Kv^f. 

rhe students whose aid is bcmg cut off. hke the woman cued above, are m the verv neediCi^f 
financial aid i'aictiors - people whose "vxpccWd family comnbuijon". as detcmitned bv tii'* 
govcmmenr. is zero. (Full-time students Could h ive a family contnbution as high as $2100 and snll 
qualify ) Neither arc they contnuiing educauon students, evcryoiTe ehsible for Ihis prt^vtsion has (o 
be making satisfactory progiess toward a degrre. ^ 

Recummendafion: 

Pell Grani aid to students alfending college less lhan half-time should be restored 
As l .!>. 5>ecretary of Education Lauro Cavasos reported to Congress, "such 
.students deserve our encouragement and support and should not be denied access 
to training that may better their job skills or emplovment opporlunitv solelv 
because they are unable to enroll for more than one or two cJnsses at a tiine.'* 
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Adull Mudenfs. ccMuiuly those altcmling pan-linHr. find it vcr> diOicuil !o obtain campus-i^ascd 
sludoni aki fund^ According ?o ll: NFS AS repDii. nearly six times as muny sludcnls 23 or 
younger a^ccivcd SI'OG funds as sfudcnis -^Oor older. Twelve limes ,tn many younger fhan older 
studcnis nec'jived college worli^study funds. Perkins loans v^erc made lo eighc times as many 
sfodeiJis 23 or yt^unger as students 30 or older. And, based on U.S. I^ducauon Departnienl data for 
ihc 1987 8S schot)! year, sludenls attending les.s than half-time rceeived just X\45'^ of SEOG 
funds. 1^.^ of wofiC'^tudy and .03f^l^ ot Periins loans. 

To assure fair ineonneni of part-time students in the campus-based aid programs, the 1986 higher 
education fx»ao!hori2aiii>n act included the following rcquiannent in Section 41 3C(d): 

■'If ttie institution's alkKation under this subpan is directly or indirvcily based in pari on the 
tinanemi need (1cnu>nstf«ted by students attending the in.stifutuTn less than full time, a a'ason-abfe 
pfop<:!rtion of Ok- institution's allocation shall be made available .o such sfudenfs." 

The LIS. riducafu>n IVpanment issued a regulation to implement the provision which, in effect, 
^•quired colleges to dt^ no more thjin continue busmess-as-usual. Institulkwis ar^ ret^uired simply to 
submn a priority ordci Ust of the categories of student?; to which it intends fo provide funds. If 
pajt-tifTK students are fmi h?gh on the list, the institution is under no obligation to give the part- 
nmcrs a penny even if the school has hundrxxts of part-time students with comparable need to 
full-time students: even if the institution was allocated campus-based aid iti part on ihc basis 
of lis needy |>an-fime slutknt population. 

Als4). cufTvnt application pnx*edurcs fail lo highlight the financial need demonstrated by part-time 
students In applying for campus based aid iumh, institutions now list: (1) the number of 
dependent undergraduates eligible for aid. hsied in $3.(XX) income increments; (2) the number of 
independent undei graduates eligible for aid. listed m Sl.lXX) income incrvments: (3) dependent 
graduate students, listed in $3,000 ifKomc increments; and (4) independent graduate sfudcnfs. 
listed in $I.(KX) income increments. Although part-time students arc included in these counts, fhete 
is no 

cioss letereniTing of depemieney. income and cnnollment status Wttht>ut thai infomiation. it is 
dffliculf to assure thuf the neediest students in all categories are targeted for aid. 



Recommendations: 

Stronger steps must be taken to ensure that the neediest part-lime students In fact 
receive a ''reasonable proportion** of campus-based aid as mandated by Congress. 

I. Congress should alter the campus-based application to assure that enrollment 
status Is cross-referenced to Income and dependency in the folfof^lng manner: 



Dependent Undergraduates 

$(V $2,999 

$^0()0 $5,99<\ etc. 



Full-lnne 



^^'time 




$a-$999 
$!.(XX)- $1,999. etc. 
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Dcwndent Gfaduate smdgnls 
$0-$2.999, elc. 

IffitePcndcni Graduatg studfnK 
$0-$999. etc. 



2. To begin to efTectuate the "reasonaWe proportton" principle. Conaress should 
require lhat Instllulfons provide .id under Vlr cBmpus^a^ prSra 
10 „t least 5% of their part-time students in the lowest iocom/cK 



CniSr.RFSSlONAl MFTHni^nif^qY 



MefhSdolo"wrM/ 't'" "''■^ campus-based ..d .s tin: CongresMonal 
Methodology CM) system, which college a.d officers use to determine eligibility for campus- 

vnfdcnf -L f ^ °^ f"'. foom and board wen: all counted as 

^P^cTr ! assets wens computed to detcmine the enpectcd family contribution 

(EFC) Cost minus expected fan^.jy contnbution equaled the student s financial need 

The new Con^ression;ii Methodology, however, has shifted some of what used to be viewed as 
nn"i"„ .""^^ contnbunon forrr^ula. CM now only^^miils the use of costs for a smpte 
person w,ih the p^c^^impIlo^ that the costs of ma.ntsinint; !lie fam.ly an- covered in a ' standard 
ma men. nee .1 bwancc in the pan of ,hc fonnula used to\-„mpu,c the family confribm.on S 
slanda.d rTKnmenance allowance ■. however ,s based on the lowe.t nia.nienunce amounts m the 
ISS! Bufi-au (if Laixir .Slatislics mcisurtment. 

-liiowanu the t ongresMcnal Meihodoiogy docs not properly rvOt-ct t-ndatmns in the familv s 
actual ab, htv 10 meet its needs. As an example. ,f a ^r^on heading a household of four wer^ 

mZ'^? 'r'"' '""'^"'"S 'he c'jJcuia.ed need under the two dftfer^ncT- 

melhiHiuincics shows greatf. inscnMlivity m the new meth.xlology 



Costs- 





Old 


New 


Tuition ;inti fcf h 
^RcH)m Si Boaal 
Books 

Trans pi^n an on 
Prrsonaj & f ruse 


S f.lXX) 
9.900 
300 
500 
625 


$ 1.0(X) 
4.500 
3(X) 
500 


Toial 


$12, .^75 


$ 6,975 


Calculated FC 


4.502 


198 


Need 


$ 7.873 


$ 6.777 


* New formula only counls individual costs. 
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As Mari Hcffmn, financial aid unalysi for the American College Testing service notes, the new 
system "repfrscnrs a major shift in federal financial aid policy (which will be) particularly severe 
on low-income single parenis. " For example, he nnjcs. siudenis in the $(V$2.999 income range 
will be expecfcd la spend an average of $10,740 lo mamiain fhe families, over 700% of their 
inctsne. 

Panly for fhis reason, ihe NPy \S rrpon concludes ihai. as would be expected, "on average, 
siudcnrs wiih ihe lowest f'ajnily incomes received fhc largest Pell awaixiji, while ihoiie wiih ihc 
higheNi tamilv int'onKs received the smallest Pel) awards. (Bui for the campus-based aid programs 
that use ihf new Congressional Mcfhodolugy J. no consistent pailem oi jvcrjge award hv family 
income emerged," 

RecommendaUon : 

The Congressional Methodology should be amended to assure greater sensitivity 
to differences in the Income and assets of adults with dependents, and family 
ex^nse^ should be fully counted at their actual level In assessing financial need. 



INADKOi ATK Dt:PK!VI)K\T CARE Al I nWANf f 



As elaborated in ajjpiher chapter, one of the key factor* aduifs must consider in going to college is 
child cane. Acct»dijig m a Wasfaip gttftl Pg?it article on child care, the national average day care bill 
for a 3 yeai-old in a private center is $66 a week, or S3.432 a year. Costs for infant care arr 
usually higher. The ct>sl of child can? is now a typical family's fourth largcsst expense, while low- 
income families spend 25>% of their imrofne for child care. Those costs, especially when niuhiplied 
by more than cnyc child, present serious obsiacies for an atlul! returning to school. 
Despite these costs, the Pell Grant formula only allows smdcnts lo count $1 .000 in day cait- costs, 
rcganllcss ol number of child-en or other dependents (such as agmg or disabled parents.) This 
anifjcally low aUowiuuc reduces the grams of soine .students af low^>st in.stifutions because Pell 
Gf aniN cannot 4-xe<"cd 60^'^ of total anendance ctTsls. 



Recommendation: 

Dependent care costs based on a full-time maximum of at least S3,000 per care 
redplenf should be allowable educational costs in determining eligibility for the 
Pell Grant, campus-based and loan programs. 



Because of the capering responsibiiifics thai lace aduit students, they sometimes have to attend 
school less than hairtime. at leaM for a icmi or two. However, students attending less than half- 
time are ifn;llgible for either a Pcrlins or Stafford loan. 



LOAN INFI.KHBILITY FOR I KSS.THAf^.HAI F-TlMK STiiin^r f} 
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Also, if a studtni already has a loan and then drops below halUimt altcndance, he or she must 
tJCgin repaying the loan after a short grace period just as though they were rra kmgtr in school ami 
were cuming a hvmg. The only way lo avoid irpaymeni is to apply for and be grajired special 
dispensatioi by rhc lender- or to let the k?an go into default. 

Recominendation: 

Defaults should not triggered for borrowers who arc likely to repay Ibeir loans 
when they are employed and can afford the monthly loan payments, Thas, ail 
btJrrowers should be Informed by the time they would enter repayment of their 
rignt to apply for deferral or forbearance In making repayment* Speeincalfy 
continued attendance on a less than half-time basis should be a criterion for 
granting deferral or forebearance. 

Ir^.'^'^iin!^^^^'^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ WFI T ARE ANn ^TIinFMT 

As clab<>rnfed m fhe chapiers on welfare and food stamps, adults receiving public assistance 
rnrougn amx. or the food sump program face .special problems, although they air clearly in the 
mo^T severe financial need. Basically, any student aid thai cannot directly attributed to 
educational costs is counted as income by ite welfare and food ptocrams, and therefore student aid 
can ;ind does reduce fhe tood stamps and welfare received by poverty Mnckcn families. 

Counting student aid aeamst welfare and Fixrd Stamp eligibility even applies to L-ovemmenl- 
D.icketi bank hums. A counselor who e^splained this to one of her students aveived the incredulous 
lesptinse. You mean I lose tree FtxxJ Stamps for borrowed money ? ' 

If IS hard to fm:ii:me a greater disincentive to college than having to choose between feeding one's 
tainjly ui sfavms m school Tfie problem with this policy is that student aid does Ofil:^ either 
tneofeticaiJy or in actuality-- provide necipicnts with general income. Rather, federal student aid 
ptovides funds for the extia expenses, mchidm^ living expenses, incurred by recipients because 
rlie> are i^omi: to coilcpe. .Student aid hv law cannot exceed the costs of atlendini! school 
dcfemnfied undci government tonnulas. Ti. meat wcifaie and food stamp ehnihle individuals as lo^i 
rtcfi lor suhsi.stence hv s muc ot then student aid is thoroughly tmtair, 

As a student fnnn Doset LVl.iware re(H>ffed. "When 1 started at the comniunitv colleize I lost SiO 
m ueltnre benefits Hie onlv explanation ihey pve me was that 1 was overpaid h^citiup 1 uas 
eettuii! money to go to schoi)(. But the erant money 1 received onK paid for mum: it was never m 
my fiattds. I also lost 550 a month tn food stamps. TJie rationale was that mv children and I didn t 
eat tnree square meals a day because we were m school and so we diun't need as many food 
stamps. My kids and I him-r> at the end of the month beciruse I have to pay rent (Many 
think 1 It s monc feasible lo stay home and have a baby everr two sc.irs and be on welfare than to 
go 10 scniHjl 

A/iolhr. lypK-;,! simirni rc>fH)nsc was lect-isxd lVom a Minm-bOU svon);m with children, who 
reported ih;,i he. hotxl Sianips w.ll reduced lo S15 .1 nionih if she begins school, and ji this 
vvijung she svas umJci-idt-d uheiher ihc burden was wonh tt As :i financial aid officer m Pasadena 
n-fxirted. Many people who would iike to jjo 10 college are aOaid 10 apply because ihcv ihink (heir 
public assistance will bt- eliminated.- Ai,d. as a Mmnc.soia counselor p,„nicd our. "The fiovemmeni 
just concertied w.lh seilm..: pcopk' clf welfare, but not with j-etimg then) out of povenv. People 
shimldn t have lo live on (he edce all the time, ' ^^ . t 
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Recommendatioo: 

AH student financial aid under the higher education act should be clearly defined 
as contributing to the gdticatinn-rgtntpd r^^f^ nf those who receive aid. Such aid 
should no! be counted m {^rsonai Income, In whole or in part, Jo determining sn 
individoars digibility fur food stamps or welfare. 



Finally, adulh wlu) unjihi ionsidcr college generally fat^c a more sublle, but ct|ually gneal obstacle- 
- a lack of hasit: inrom)ati(m yh<,>ui how !o gel the aid Jo which Jhey aft eniilled. Many never make 
il to ihe finariL ial Aid oiticc because Ihcy are noi in Ihe inainstream information pipeline; ihe 
financial aid infomiuJjou sy>tcm ftKuscs on the rradilianal IJ<-year-oId. While Mill in high schix)!, 
studenls avcivc c^ten^jve informal ion and guidance regarding financial aid and deadlines. 
Because adulls ofk-n musl search !or ihc informalion on their own, they arc more likely to assume 
lhal ll>cy ivv noi cligtbic for aid or to niiss fuiuling deadlines. 

lini2rtt>ir.^iil>iUmi .4id "iwa^^is, a pn^gram guide published by the College Board and iIk- 
College of New RochcMf. i<k'nlificN some of the concerns adults may have: "While ffnancial aid 
officers can expect mlull Mudcnts to be rcsponNible, they canno! expect ihem to be knowledgeable 
or experienced about all nKitters relevant to financial aid. . . Adult students who fir%t enter a college 
pmgran) often come iv iih ainfusioti about their nelation.ship with authority and their abdilies in the 
college setting. " 

Theic is a federal p/ogfiiiii that pitn ides funding for Educational Opportunity Centers, which aa- 
community based tenters (hat dissennnatc infom>arion about admissions ainl financial aid. ami can 
alM.> provide nsscssmeni and counscUing. However, ihea' aa' on!) 40 such tenters ihioughout the 
nation, with an approxinujic t hentele of 1 1 2X\X). 

Recommendal ion5»! 

1. A doubling of ihe F.docational Opportunity Centrrs projjram would assure 
greater outn^uch to this popul^^don. 

2. Financial aid training that the go%crnment currently conducts for high school 
counsellors should be expanded lo include professionals who deal with adults- 
human resource officers in business, labor counsellors, and unemployment and 
welfare counsellors to name a few. 

y Kasy-to read. well highMghted informational materials specifiirally targeted to 
adults should be required of all colleges that serve a large adult population* 



LACK OF SIIFFIC-IFNT HNA!SCIAL AID IXFORMATIO!^ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT i%KVUAf^rv 



A (O-vear factorv worker \s thrown cfT his job permaoentiy in May, after refuted 
layofTs, when bis eii3|»{oyer shuts down. He has a high school dipioma. Eligible 
for up to six moatbs of aoemployment eompeosalloa, he begias collecting 
oeflen^ and lof^log for a Job, only to find after three months that there Is no 
work be can get withfmt moving his family. 

The local comroanity coii^ offers an associate degree In medical technology, 
which can lead to employronst In ibe area. He decides to enroll and Is admitted 
He needs to see bis itaemployraeftt office for a weekly review. » be reports that 
be looked for a Job tbat week and coaldo't find any. his benefits will contloae. 
if, however, he reports that l» enrolled In the communHy coUege, bb benefits 
wHt usaally be cancelled Immediately. Why? Because he Is supposed to make 
himself available for "work** ^cb week- whether or not there Is any "woHi" In 
tbe area to be available for. 



The federal unemployment insurajKC program (UI) designed lo ii^uir people against wage Joss 
due to involunlary uncmpioymcnc UI provides an average of $149.16 in beneHts per wrck 
dcpcmimg on salary, usually up to 26 weeks, to 2.1 million out of 6.6 miUhwi unemployed 
woTtcp. UI {$ funded by an excise tax imposed on every employer, VndtT geiwnU federal 
gutdclincs set by tfic Depanrocnt of Labor, the states pass isws whkb establish gromd mles for 
opefsting UI i»T>graiT)s m their jaiisdictions. 

In «dcr to receive we^y UI beticffts. unanploycd indlvidwals must generally demonstiate to tfidr 
Ioc«l unempJoynient offjccf thai ihcy have sowght work w arc, at least, "uvaiiable* for wojk. This 
IS cniled the ''woit test." 

In 1970. Congfess passed an exception to the wo* tot for individuals who raitidpate m a trainma 
mugram approved by the state UI office. The 1970 provision was jessed as pmt of the fcdcf^ 
Unemployment Act and provides thai "compensaaiiMi shail not be (knM to an uKyvidaal for any 
week bccmise be is m irammg with the approve of the stale a^y (or because of the amjlkration 
10 any such week m irainmg, of stittc taw provisions lelaUng to availability for wotk, active search 
tor worK, or irfusal to accept work)." ( 1 ) 



This provision was p^cd because Congress knew that it often makes sense to encourage 
chronicaJly unemployed people to obtain education and training, rather than propel them into an 
endless succession of <kad-end jobs 



However, UI practice at the federal and state levels has sol lived op to the 
pronilse of tl^ law. Tbis study bas foDod that tbe federal goventment has not 
pro. -ed standards to tbe states In adfslnlsteHiig the tralfilog mandate: that tber^ 
has b^n no enforcement at the federal level; thut tbe states bave dowoplayed tbe 
provision In a variety of ways; and tbat higher edacatlon, Iti particular, 
has been frowned on* 
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LACK OF FKPRRAl GUIPFLINES 

There anc no real federal scandards implcmcming the 1970 uaining provision, and, therefore, the 
Htatcs have to do little to comply. Umkr the latest Fedeml Commeniary (Section 4 (bKS)) each state 
"is free to delermine what training is appropriate fof a claimant, what criteria are ^tablished for 
approval of training for an ir.Jividual, and what safeguards air estahlisho} to assuir that the 
ciaiiiiant for whom the training has been ap;m>ved is ^tui^iy attending such training/ (2) 

No test has been established by the Department of Labor to approve or disapprove a state's 
compliance and, consequently, tne slates, according to labor analyst Paul Barton, ' do not have to 
like it or do more than technically meet it." According to Barton's 1986 NalitmaJ institute for Wortt 
and Learning study called A Belter Fit Between UfremplovmCT! Insurance and Retraining, most 
states only comply at a basic level with the riaining fwvisKwi. 

Barton writes, "[States] may have complied on paper but do not agree with the goal behind the 
1970 amendment, and do noihmg to give efTect to ii...The federal law, as currently written and as 
minimady implemented, docs little more than establish a ba*>is for successful appeal if a claimant :s 
denied benefit because he or she enrulled in training and as a result does not meet the wofk icsl. " 
(3) 

Shortly after ihe fraimng provision was enacted, former Secretary of Labor Willard Winz 
concluded tn h)s h>75 Mudy. lire Boundle*;s Resource; A Prospectus for an Educat ton/Work 
Policy , that ' While siaic laws have been chanced, there has been no follow up to see whciher ihe 
spirit of ihc federal initiative is hemg carried out, whether individuals rrc bcmg informed o! the 
new opponuniifcs. and how many, m fact, are enrolling m iramfng courses as a result. " (4) 

Fuurtcen yeufs later. Ivan (liamer and Nancy Shlossberg concur with Wirtz's view m ihcir M^H9 
study* Optitms a nd Oj^poriyn Mie s; Ovcrv;'omtnj; Barriers to Worklife Cdu^^anon aqd Trntninj; . They 
ynnot out, "IX'^pifc a l'^7() prcwision in the Federal law lhat pemins wori^ers to enroll in trammg 
without denial of benefits due to application of the work icsi, most states do not inform cbimants 
of the provision jnd the U.S. Department of Ljbof has done hitfc beyond instrucimg slates as to 
what consiiiutes comphancc. " i5l 

Sr xrV PR \(-T!( F 

We have reviewed wnilen malcriah jnd conducted personal mtcr-vicws conducted wjlh Ul 
ofrictals m {wefve states Alabama. Arizona, Cahfornta. Illinois, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Pennsyl-vania. RhcKic Island. I cxas. Viipinia. Washincton state and South Carolina. 

We have found that the bck of federal guide! mcs and enfofcemcnt has led Co dram at jc ddferences 
atnong the states m the extent to which they inform people about the trainmg option, in the training 
Ihey allow, and m the procedures Ihey employ to allow it. Overall, though, if is clear lhat IJl 
recipients arc niji sufficiently informed about the framing option and arc flol often allowed to avail 
themselves of it 

Clamums Rarelv Informed 

While feder.il guidelines requirrd the stales to incorponiie the notional training ma/idale in then state 
unemployment laws, the states have not been required to make this infomiation readily available to 
bcneficianes. As a result, our study found that 5 of the 12 states have no statewide notification. 
tSome of these say they rely on local Uf officers to mentitm the training option when they consider 
It relevant: others have even less interest in notification.) Seven ot the states provide written 
information to all claimants, but the prominence and accessibility of the information diffenfd widely 
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from sutc to stale. Fur example, while Nebraska provides information through brxxihures, 
interviews and vjdco tape. Virginia's infonnation is presented in four short lines on pase II of Ctw 
atai^ brochure. 

This is confirmed by Burton, who also found that. "In jjome states, probably many, the 
inforniaeion is buncd in the fine prim of the liiile book given to claimants tkfining fheir righls and 
"^'T!!!!^'^ becomes one morc item in ihe fme prim, while if puts the states in compliance 

with the Fetkraf law. it docs little to make the opporruniiy conw alive for claimanis," (6) 

Haphaz^ird Deci ^Kmmakine 

According lo \hc Uncmolovnicnt Insurance Rgp^mgr a Dcparimem of l^abor funded comparisi«i of 
state Ul laws found that, "AlthiHjgh some sialc laws have set forth the standania lo be used, many 
do no! specify whal types of training ane appnivabie." (7) 

This was borne out by our researvh. Few of fhe stales wc surveyed have established concrrie 
cntcf la lor training appmval and individual axscssmenN. Five of the 12 do ncH have statewide lists 
of approved iraimng agencies or even state standards for apptvving such agencies. In these cases. 
If tnimmji (s approved at all. detemiinations about acceptable framing providers are made on a 
subjective basis by individual UI officers. 

onemploynKnt beneficiary asks to take pan in a particular fomi of {mining, only five 
t»f the 12 states employ objec tive criieria lo approve or disapprove the request. Seven of the 12 
suites leave tlie detisitw entirely in the hands of the local Ul officer with no state guidance. As Tom 
Vaughn. An/ona slate UI Director, commenied. There is no umffmn approach and the interviews 
aitf fairiy subjective, based on the knowledge of Depanment employees." 

To illustrate the vafiabiiHy in state UI pnicturc: 

- In California, one of the slates wc n^vicwed. every claimant Is given a brxvhure outlining what is 
^ypnr,'cd iraining. ranging fmin TrPA to postsecondary education. To qualify according lo the 
brochure, an individual "must be out of work and unlikely to rxrtum lo your usual cKcupation 
eccause ol plani closure, mass layoff, lechnotogical changes, automation, competition from 
foreign imptMts. or a njcntal or physical disability which prevents ycni fmm using your existing job 
skills. (Kj Pef>onN mterestetl jn training complete stondandircd evaluation forms. Ihe infomiaiion 
on which IS compared to the Dictionary of (XxupuiiuTnaJ Titles. 

- By contrast, in his 1985 study, Paul BaHon found one state thai refused to approve any training 
at an Barton wroie, "The author visited oiw slate that reported itself as being in comp-liance 
Hoivever, st.ite officials said that no one was given 'approval of tlie state agency' for training and 
that !hc state had discretion to n?fuse approval.., It is haid to say whether the Department of Labor 
would rule tm: stale out of compIiafKe. for no test has been made." {9) 

As the I^rpanmcnt of Labor noted, m a I9K5 survey conducted by the Interstate Conference of 
hmployment Security Agencies, ihe/v is "no consistent pattern in approvals of training for UI 
compared to apphi-ations," (10) And therefore, as the Vmlcd Auto Workers testified before the 
House >V ays and Means Human Resources Subcommitiee. The law has been efTcctivc " ( 1 1) 
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FEW STATRK ALLOW PaffTSFCONnARV EDIfrATION 

A comiTwnliiry to the stales released by die U^. Depannwnt of Labor said thai the objective of the 
federal fraining provision is "to assure thut the imemploymen! instirancc system is not an 
impediment to the tminijig of claimm^ in occupmional skiUs/ (12) 

OenoinJy, JK)wtrver, for people with tfie pctottial to estaMish ttew caiwre for t^vmsel ves through a 
eofle^ educatto<% U1 as it is seneraily adminisfieted constitutes a most serious mtpediinenf because 
traming at the po^secondofy kvel b allowed nircly, gnidgingiy and at ^ lowest level possible. 

As the UnaTlPiaYTnanl,RgglBt concmu^ the 1^5 Labor Depwtmem Ul Tmining Sumy. 
''approvtd tramiflg is Itmited to vocotiona] or basic ediK^aiicKi trasnirig, thetrby excluding regularly 
enrolied stu^knts mm collecting benefits uwkr the q^ved training provision." (13) 

The survey found that 25 ^cs allow no Kradcmic training while eight odieri have stringent 
restTKtions on such training* The 17 states that allowed ac^emic tnuning did not necessarily 
approve a degree pn>gram and often impo^ stnngent time limits m ^ tminrng. 

Our sciKly found (»ily three states out of 12 diai allowed p(»t'Sec(nidar> education for claimants 
seeking a degirc from an insti-tuiion of higher education. 'These were Califomia, Washington state 
and Rhode Island, which ofTcrs free fuilJon at state colleges for unemployed petsom. Tnis is not 
to say that college level train-ing« particularly at the hacralnuieatc level, b always or even usually 
approved. It is noi however, automat^ally disa pproved in these states. California, for instance, 
will Mispcnd the work test ncquircmcnt if a claimant meets specific eligibjli(y criteria {it., out of 
woric due to plant closure, mass layoff, technologtcaJ changes, etc.). Massachusetts and Arizona 
will allow innning in a postseccmdary mting. but rwJl for degree pnogmms that exceed one year. 



RECQMMENOATIOINS 

Analyzing unemployment problems in the foreward to Paul Banon's study, former Labor 
Secretary Willard Winz observed that, "More persons are now remaining unemplo* . * for longer 
periods of time and aie exhausting entitlement to Ul due fo jobs lost because changing 
technology, foreign competition and other shifts in the ectmomy," (14) 

Because of this, Wirtz advocates increasing options for the unemployed. Tiding displaced 
workers over a few weeks isnl enough- A lot of them are going to have to be retrained in new 
skills so diat they can fiml and fill new and different jobs. If they arenX the consequences will be 
both human dcbUitation and an incjesasing drain on the ecwwny, { 15) 

Too many states meat the idea of education and training for Ul recipients as a highly-suspect 
evasion of the responsibility to worli, mhtr than a way- and a dtfftcuit way. at that- for ' 
individuais to get control over tl«ir own lives and careers. We have seen thst claimants arc often 
left unaware of the training Oj^ton, tfiat decisions are made in an inconsistent, almost haphazard 
manner, and that posfsecom!ai>' ftJucation is trrated with great suspicion. 
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Recommendations: 



I. The Deparlmenl of Labor should undertake a new aad truly complete, state-bv- 
l.JZ^ , "^J n'"8 '"^^u^P-P™"** '° «f ""•''•"fi «1«<*I«>OT- It Is t me 

S..tTX.%"^"'i.'t'/h''/rd.'* p""-^'^' - " 

nnfiX** K "/ l-a*'*"-. by regulation, should insist that the stateii clearly 

oh .'"'"'"S «P"»n. and that they develop and emploV 

requests " Iralning providers and approving training 

X federal unemployment law should be amended to plaice the burden on the Mate 
M/r„ '.J" K 9ri>fyo>^ by the beneficiary h lal sati'r«clory. rather thun 

placing the burden on the individual to justify the tra^g. 

aMrnHi"™!!"* ""^"'P'"^'"*"' should be amended to specify that 
attendance at an accredited institution of hicher education. If the claimant Is 

ninln^efo •h""''^ progres. , onward a recnpnted degree, conslllutcs approved 
training for the purposes of the UI program. -kp»wtcu 

dcx-^ uui nu-an lhai UI bencfiss amiiimctl for four ycaf> of college. U! benefits would 

!, f^r w-n ^ r""" '^^"""'S/'"'^ g'-'l <!• for example, at a conimun.ty college without losine hir 
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People fhink urlfare molh?r% don*l jjo (o colfcRe bec^u^v th^y an: stupid, lazv 
iind don f ^ant to gel off lh« dole. Thal^s nonsense. The problem is ttiAt 
everytHHlj^ idk them Ihey can't do It. Soroebod)^ has to tell them Shev cao, , I 
was a Mf%cn!h grade dropout and an un«ved mother on welfare. People (old me I 
de^rce^"*Tir"*' ***** ^ ^^"^"^^ through college and got my master's 

" Carol Sii%ak\, the director of HOMF Ourwives Means 
Education), a group providing i^upport for ^v^lfare 
mothers. In an interview 
Hilh ££fljU£ magazine 



Aid fci i-umUcs ^Mh JVpcfuicm Children (AF-IK.') ,s a program under which ihc federal 
Kovcmritem ptosnks mAUhm^ ftifnis w Ihc Mates lo niaXc NuhtiiMcm'c paylIlc^I^ to ptx«' famiUcs in 
Which m Ic.iM iMic paa-nt IN abscni or jnLap.iu!uled or ific njam wage earner is unem ployed 
Aulhi)r,/cd under Uik IV-A of Ihc .SiKinl Sccunly Act, the pr .gram ,n administcfrd by 
i^rpjrtmrni Health and Human Servjco, hul ihcnc in a pica! deal of state nutonomy conccmmR 

^ ^^'I^''^ .V7 nidlum fani.lK-s or 11 million pct^lc. iwo-ihiaJs nf whxmi arv under 

a^MX AHH hcncffiN totalled SI? hilhtm, of whuh $9 J hillum was federally paid Poiciiliat 
AUK iCLipicnis apply l»i ,hc pn>gram ;jt state wdfare offices, where caseworkers assess 
cifgmiHiy iiful set the comlilfons uiuki whit h aid may be rtreivCtl. 

Diinn^ the I*; 70S amf I9«(rs, obst-r^ers uml pi>liiicians tin biHh sides of the ai.lc began to rvali/e 
tha tunneling mily small subsisienu' payments to wt-lfarr mothers wotild not help them, or their 
\ t f u ' '^'''^ fK»vefty pcrmanrniH', A consensus devch^ni that lie welfare system 
shcHiUJ K- ,rorgani/.cd lo fostri long term scM-suHkiCfKy by pioiing AF-IX' recipients directly m 
Mms (grnerally (avnaM by conservaiivcs). or m cduia-ion ami training tfavoird by liberah ) 

Vhnsc faviuing L-duiaiion and Ifaming were bolsleifd by studies whirh showed that the mosf 
iinptutani i haracici isjiL- of women able to cam an adi^iiiate ,f>ctm>e was a high level of edutalion 
As Martha AtkeKbeig observed. "The Kinds of ji,hs which allowed unskilled of low^sk/Hed 
HOfkcjs t(P make if m the t^nited Stales m the earlier years of this century are rapidly 
disapivaring Pixuly skilled woikers. whether male ur female. im.a-asmgly find themselves af tfi 
margins ot the e.t>nomy When ihe woald bc worker is n woman with chiJdfirn to support 
f^inerty figures soar {}) * 

m- Family Suppc»ri Act of ms, ,n ,muubus welfare reform hdf (hat passed Congress w,ih 
Kea^an Admmistratum supp^ni. signicantly expanded furxling to prxivide education, trainrnc robs 
'n1 Tl I l^^-^^f ^'^ new law. which is m the pn vess of imptcmcnfation at the 

state and fnleral levels, for Ihe first time spfcifically menfuMis poslsecondary as an allowable 
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However, ibcre is good reason fo cJoubc whether welfanc neform will make much difference to 
AFDC recipients who warn to get a college cdifcaiion. This is because: 

L The states have usually discouraged AFDC recipients from going to college in the past: 

2. The new law still leaves it up fo the states to decide whether college will be allowed; 

3. New federal irgulattons clearly discourage the stales from approving post secondary education; 
and 

4. Federal student aid is siill being counted against welfare eligibility. 



STATE WELFARF AGFNC IES HAVK DISrODR A^^FO HIGHER KDlJCATiON 



Regarding juhs. eduiatjon und irainmg, !he new svetfare law is cssenlially a bfpadcned and belter* 
t united ven»ion of the federal WIN pmgrum. For years under WIN. AFDC recipients registered for 
jobs or training pmgranis appnncd by their welfare wori^crs (Because of underfunding, few jobs 
or framing t>pportuniiies were aciually m;>dc available,) AFDt? recipicnls stood to lose ihcir welfare 
benefiis if they failed to register, or if thev participated tn a framing prp^f^im which the slate 
disapprovet^ . 

Under WIN. ihe Mates hud llc^ibtlity to approve higher cdui iilion as a "iraining' prop,ram for 
AFIX' rccipjenis However, ihis r.irely happcnc<j iii piacltcc. even ifiough fctfcral sludcni aid could 
ptt K up niosi ttuiion tosis As a inaHcr of pohcy. many Males dui not jIIow higher eifucation 
aliogeiher: the <ithers provided little mformarion atxiiif it. and tended fo allovv only short Term. |oh 
focused higher education 

This may seem \urpriMnii. coiMdenng the fact lh;tl Imlh cnjnmon >cn%e and nese ':h show that 
people with a posfsct:oml;ny ediii ation are unlikely to mum io (he welfare rolls, whiic a si/able 
fierccntacc of recipients in low level |0b* dn itlum, i4) The problem was that the welfare system 
rewarded quick closure of cases, and because it takes a comparativety long time to go fo collej^e. 
welfare workers were bound to pusfi iheir clients into whatever jobs ihcy could gel now. or info 
participation in a slH>n. job ftvused training program AFDC r^iptcnb. like fhe woman cued at the 
beirmning of fhe chuptcr were made to feel that their goals wea- educalmnally unrealistic and 
ttst aliv irresponsible -even if they had shown the mietligence and loHilude to get accepted mio 
collew. even if they were already hi college and doing good work This was parlicularly true of 
individuals who wanted to participate m a baccalaureafe program. 

As a financial aid officer pointed out in the Rosen study, "in general, the public assistance 
programs operate on a vcrv shon-ierm philowpliy " (5) In Dc n v ui ^ Ind^p^nder^yc : .R nrjicr»i; (o jhg. 
Education ol Wo^^ ; j> t;n ^MlDC> Marilyn Gtticll and Janice Moore interviewed 85 AFDC women 
enrolled m education or ifainnig programs ami foumi, "When we a*tked women who set education 
as rheir goni what prevented them from achieving this, fhe major barrier AFDC women said they 
face IS an unc(X^jvrative and often difficult welfare agency." {(}) 

In 1987. the City University of New York Washington office polled welfare officials m all ."^O 
states. It found that most stiites formally allowed welfare recipients to receive postsecondary 
education, but that college was approved only raiely and only when the education uas hii^hlv 
career focused and shon-tcrm m nature. Few states allowed a full two years of college, only three-- 
Massachusetts. Maine and Connecticut- allowed four yeurs of college, and then orily m rare 
circumstances. As an etJucational opportunity counselor m Tacomn. Washington reported. "It is 
vcr>' difficult to encourat'c welfare a'cipienls to get their B.A, because they usually have ;i worker 
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^rcatermig them to get a shon lemi training pragram for one or ai the most two veani of trainina 
Most of itx- sfK,ncr. v.vatioiul couv^^, do not p^v.de jobs w.th decent wa^es - ^ ^' 

G L Ny . SlS AND IMPAfT OK NFW I tnAi 

TlK- IVM t amily Support Aci was enacted "lo reviM.- [he Af-DC nfogriim ro cmpliisize work child 
Wrt, tannly benefits .[.mJ! to encourage und ass.M necd^fhildmn oTpt^rmrun^^^^^ 

pjc act crvaled n pre>unipl.vf i i>;hl (o basic cduciilion atid child cart backed bv erealcr f«t.™i 
tund.^ ,.,r thc^c .C..VUK.S 1„ tenns of p.,.s,.e..o„dar> educat.on. the la^ mtdc'flurtgnSj^l 

I. f-or the l„M umc. poM^econdary cducairon on a half-time or more buMs was sixxificd as m 
tZ^ Ic^'nlnin;"^ '"^ '"^'■"'^'^ -der^i^^ur^d^u^tll.;^^^^^ 

rfnf,'.']'!mf,!'."!^''r, I" '"'P^^''^ ^"^'^^ requirements on AfW recipients in coIIcrc 
«t? ; ^ """^ Sf' " half time job), the^l prUX ha^ 

li^lmLr'lmS^y.lim'S^alv^ '"'^ ''^'"'"^ ^""--""^ .<«...s.en,'with the 

4 [•mally, the Acl mandates lhal child caie. ininsportalion and other services be made av,,il..hlr w 
nxipiems ,n pos.seco,Ktary educa.a^ a.s well a.s other tn„n.„g «„v,t,^^,?he pL^m 

The problen,, however, is thai the law says only that the stales mav consider coneec a^ 
t^l^^lr'^ ^T'^'T" "'^ '""'i^™"' "• P-^vision impo«.Tob S on on me Mates 

ml s quKkly, Without more affimialive mamiate to approve college o? a c^X in rl« cTh erf 

n'^Q8o'h.",h"H^.'"""^ "'^ <'P"cn. implementing rx-gulalions issued October 

if^.rirgjfw.ete'^''^""''"' """" ""'"^ <^'— state 'age^iS^'fti 

!S "uTp'^^riy'ToTes'^l" Tr!^';rT '''T Po="-=«:ondar> education. 

quire P^V^ny. notes that this perma{s) eimulimeni in a baccalaureate decree Drocram if th^ 
pr«gran, is offerd by an lastiiution of higher etlueation.- (8) Later in the sim*f f«f t^ JTl, ^ 

^^^^^^ 
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Fur^f. HHS appears to impose a direci and job-specific test for postsectmdary educaticm that was 
no! inteitded by the lawJThe preamble states: "We inierpn;! the language of Section 4S2 
(d)(I KBKi) of the Act to tnean that the offering of postsecomkiy education is an eniircly optional 
matter for the state IV-A agency to address in its JOBS plan, except that we have limited such 
education to that which is directly related to *^ attainment an individual's employmcnl goal, 
to obtain useful emptovmcm in a recogntzcf >vyp ?^^ <mv emphasisr, HO) 

The Department goes on to state, "Shorter programs leading to specific occupational goals are 
preferable to longer education programs that may have far less specific employment goals." (I! ) 
Again, there is nothing in the law lo declare short-term programs "preferable*' to longer programs, 
and, as we've seen, all the economic data concerning long-term ^If-sufficicncy argues the precise 
opposite. 

Finally, the guidelines "encourage States to use resources that are otherwise available to fund 
postsecortdary rducaiion for JOBS participants." (12) While it certainly makes sense to erKouragc 
AFDC recipienrs lo employ traditional fedenil student aid pnograms to pay for college, the thrust of 
this statement, hke the otters, can only be seen as discouraging the states from approving post- 
secondary edwraiion altogether. 



Frequently, jII or part of tiK federal student aid received by AFDC benericianes is counted as 
pcn>onal income lo the beneficiary, either disqualifying ihe person compleiely from AFDC or 
sienif icanily reducing his or her benefits. National legisbiion. federal regulations and state pracULC 
all contnbuic to this condiiion. 

Federal IcpsLi^iop : As descnbed m detail in the chapter on student financial assistance (pages 23- 
24), {he law governing treatment of student aid. set by the higher education amendments of 1986, 
establishes contradictory tests for counlmg and disallowing student aid income. On the one hand, 
ihc law specifically provides that federal student aid attributable lo tuition, fees and college-going 
expenses such as iransponation. bcwks and child care are ml fo he counted as personal income for 
ibt purposes of any other federal program. On the other hand, the law says that any aid in excess 
of these expenses is considered a living allowance and Qjj be counted againsl eligibility for other 
programs. The law does not fully specify allowable expenses, nor does it indicate (he 
documentation required. 

As noted m the earlier ch* pter, the problem with this policy is that student aid does not-- either 
theoretically or in actu-ncy- provide recipients with gencral-use income. Student financial aid 
provides funds for the extra expenses, including living expenses, incurred by attending college. 
Thjs is demonsrrated by the fact that student aid by law cannot exceed the costs of attending school 
determined under government formulas. To treat welfare-eligible individuals as too "rich " for 
subsistence by virtue '^f their student aid creates a catch-22 which can only prevent inaiviUuals 
from improving thci* ;.«.oiwmic cireumsianccs through education. 

Also, there is no federal law or policy regarding the treatment of non- federal public or pnvate aid. 
Thus, any state aid or private scholarship may be counlcd as income and prove disastrous for 
welfare eligibility. 

Regulations : Federal AFEKT regulations, promulgated before (be 1986 higher education 
amendments were enacted, state that, "Any (federal) grant or loan to an undergraduate stident for 
educational purposes., used under conditions that preclude t heir use for <;urrent living qo^tf 
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shwddbc ^isregarted as inamw ifuk mining AFDC eligibility, ( 1 3) This language poses Iwo 
pmWems. H^. a kavts unclear the stalus of wj received umte the federal colTew wa*-!itudv 
prc^. although wort-study should be covered under the 1986 higher educalW <Zi7i^^. 
iecwid. It provides no gutdance to tfw states about how to defcmiine cduc8';on-related costs as 
<^^X3!sed to living costs. 

fi^^J^y'" " ^ ""'Pr'"'"?')'. if thai the slates diffif dramatically in what they allow 

DuMe ^r*" aI?^ TT^' '^'t^' '~ -^s'ric'ive a posture. As Ms^am 

Dunkle sutes. AHX? calculations often include only a standaid allowaiwc such expends as 
boc*s aiKl cwnmuting (even when documenled expenses are higher) and may not recr- Uze other 

^^^?Ji"f"!^ r^ ^ ""f*^' ■S^"''? "'^ ^"-^ '«« «rf living Z 

detemiincd by theflnaiiciaJ aid office, the excess' cost over the AFDC allowance may be viewed 
as income in AFDC cal«il«ions. thus reducing the AFDC grant and perhaps elimi- 
nating cligiblity for bodi AITX: and Medicaid." (14) 

Just as state niles varyMtetemiinalions often vary from welfare officer to welfare ofTicer, "In fact '• 
mllnh^rT^ii-.H'**" ««-iP'e>ils attending the san.e college, with the same income. Ok same 

number of children the same educUKHial costs, the same student aid funding, and even the same 
prauT«?" (IsT ' ''■ff^'^'^Jy "nder current AFDC and ftderal student aid niles 

Giftell and Moone in their study pc nvine Indcwmlenrr: RaiTieni m W^en on AFDT ...^ AFDC 

any school aid or college wori study, they subtract it ftom their benetiis. Consequently these 
"^a"^ 'r^'^"^^'^ r'^y go 10 school, and so rtley ca)Jnot imply for 

f^,^^« J,'r„: ^^i^ welfare office." According to iheir 



LSls to f« m ,h/.r i'* -""^"rf"* »o require thai the stales allow welfare 
1 '^.''Ir '^'lofallon and Iratning requirement In college, If they so 

choose as long as sat Isfacf ory progress ts being made In school and the cour^ of 
study is consistent with the Individual's career goals. 

tlTs'Tto^rfiegeT """"''^ ^^''^^"^ "Xipicnts are hardly prepared 

Ntvond (and rsihcr confradtclory to ihc HrsI). that it would ci>sf tiW much mniiey lo allow welfare 
reciptenis to draw benefits while llK-y complete a college eduction: and .hiid. haTwiS 
i^ucatlr'" ^" ""^ ""'^'"^ ^" '""'^^ "'^'f 'h'-gh higher 

TTjcsc t*iect.Lms d<j not seem convim ing. It is true that the va.sl maprity of welfare recm.ents are 
far from ready for higher education: many, in fact, lack the mo^t basic lite acyTk Us If ^ 

±r.'L*,f '^'^."I'r '!f ,r ^'"'"^ •^•P''"'* «""Pl^'' ^« would hanfly makra 

™™oi{',"'""';'""T And. even if significantly more welfare recipienlTwere 

encouraged to go to college and received bener pre^oUege training under welfare ^fonn the 
re7l"'cnit'h'','^'^' educa..onpem,anen.ly removes peop'le fre,m L welfare rolls " ce^aiSy 

Srn^fiis Tnd^^l^ In^rrf ''f ? '■■^"-><^'^>"» '"^ level of welfare 

benefits and the loss of dijjn.ly and control they engender, the spectre of afdueni students 
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impovcnshmg themselves to draw welfare bcnefils is haid to imagir i and at variance with all 
previous pj u giam experience. 

2, As also noted lo the sections on student Hnanclal assistance and food statofm, 
the lawThouW V amended to assure that sluAsat nnanclal a d te not coBated^ 
lirsoB^ income, la whole or in part. In detennlnlng an ladWIdaal's eligibility for 
AFDC. 

As Hie report of the National Commission on Student Financial Assistance notes. "Conflicting 
Dunxjscs awl procedures of public assistara* programs produce disuicentiws fw Ae poor who 
Uek lo achieve self-sufficiency through education ... (and frustrate) the efforts of l^;;^nf«™ 
citizens to achieve productive careere. They pcipetuatt stepcatence on public ^Htm^e payiwnte. 
They result in increased government spending on emidement programs, while smmltaneoi^^ 
dc^^ving citizens of an earned inc<Mne and the govcntment of increased mx revCT-w. Bamere to 
coflegc enrollment created by these disincentives penalize the poor by eiAer reducmg or 
categorically eliminating benefits upwi allege oirollment." (17) 

Foimer AFDC recipient Susan Claris Bcrubc describes the «pcrience of * J^^'P*"'"^ 
stmggle to achieve self-sufficiency under tocay's system: "She often asks herself why she has 
decided to put her^lf through such pain. Will it all be worth it? School is so demanding 
Relinauishing control of her income and the invasion of her pnvjKy are demeaning and aiwcicty 
prBducina. Her sell^steem is affected by the humiUaUon she fee^ eveiy time she encounter a 
hoslilc sics cleric or a case woriier who seems to be sayinr How dare asf/JF 
thines^ I'd like lo say that getting a coUege degree as an AFDC recipienl is worth all the travail. 
T«tay' I'm gainfully employed. I'm proud to say that I am a taxpayer, and now helping to pay for 
other women who are presently going through what I experienced. I am glad 1 dared to aspire to 
such things!" (18) 
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RKFERENCKS 

liSSl'£lf^i^^°- ^^•"^•••^^^S- ^^"'l-" B-nfc„. Robcn Buchclc. 

3. Ibjd p 2 

4^ "Omimriiis on Nonce of Pn>jx>«.'d Rulemaking lo Implcmeni the Family SuMH>rt Act " Fll^« f 
V^Vi^yas. NmK-y f^uff Campbell, Naiional WoinenS Cenicr. LnTl^^ m^^^^^ 

Soi^r iaJiuJ^I ^6?i ^ Op^,nunM> : Rcdccniin, a National Rosourve^ D.^ .d Ppul 

fndcpcMukncc Burners to Ihe Educahon of Women on AITX:/' Marilyn CiiUell and 
cd. Mun>n i f<;nlan arid Ronnie j. Sicinhcrg. Temple Universiiy Prtr^Tl^i}^ 

Ibid p.4::>4 

H). Ihid p4:{J<j. 
i I. Ibtd. p 42184 
12. Ihhl. p 42tK.V 

' ^ •^'^<>l>llc_ul^vdvRaKq^u!^^^ StMjon 233J(Man3Uiv)(B) 1^H4, 

14 "IbgfKT luUicHKMj A I nsKvt fxpeLtations fhe Dillcma of f'undmu College for Af'Tk' 
!5 fbid p \2^> 

IK 'TljoudHs fmm a Fonner Welfare Sludenf 'If They Wiini Me Off W.-lf m. w/h. rv ri 
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FQOP STAMPS 

*'An adv.it who h willing fo return to schoal to upgrade [his or h€r] educatlimai 
level does not have informotion about how to rroceed, does ikut receive 
encouragt.^ent or incentives for chtt*?pe. and instead is viewed as ^ potential 
cheater' In the welfare s.vstem. A th^rly-flve-^^ear-oid female $ti«d^nt worried 
throughout the quarter that she would lose her food stamps as a result of Pell 
Grant information being submitted to her welfare caseworker. Her stamps were 
reduced to one-half the amount and the student decided to withdraw from school" 

-Educational Opportunity Center ^'ounselor 
Charleston* South Carolina 

'^The problem faced most often by our lowest income students is the reduction of 
Food Stamp or public aid benefits upon their receipt of federal financial aid. 
ihes^ students are forced to play the .system/ Juggling information given to 
public aid caseworkers with Information given to financial aid officers in an 
attempt to maintain their families' subslstenc€ allowances while securing funds 
for an education." {U 

-Student Financial Aid Officer 
Belleville, Illinois 



rhe f'CKxi Stjinp Fio^rjin iVSV> in a fctU'ral program !hal provides coupt^ns (food sianips) Co 
Nupplcfiicfil ih<* tixni buying j>«wer o1 fim- income houstrholds. hiHKl Niamps vtrc exchanged al 
gnvery Mores for i\K\\. 

The Unifcd Sillies f>epjrlnjcnt of AgfKulturc s (DSDA) FtHxi and Nulniion Service (FNS) 
adminiNtcrs ihc program nnl'onally HSP is i*dnnnts!crcd kvally by ihc Stale wclfiine ageni-ies. 
USDA p^ys lt>r upprosfmatcly one half of Ojc cmi ol running the pmgr*im. while ihe states atid 
wnie Uk'hI i:o%einniefiis p;iy the tvsl. In 1987 the FSF gave out over $10.5 billion worth of food 
st;tmps to 19 niHIion petjpliv In geneml. a fjnuly may be eligible for food stamps if its uvuilable 
ifWotiK* fs fK) nioTV ihan iiNwe the government dftemiiitcil fxwcny level. 

People nonnkilly uppty fot linni slumps ;il the slate welfiirc uffite. where they fill out an 
appla;iHoii. iisually jccompanicd by an mteivicw wilh the head of the household. Hie food stamp 
office iisse>ses ioIjI monthly ifKome using HKomc and asset cniena. JTiiij prcx'Css varies from siiiic 
to state, in geiHrniL hi»wt'vef. the FSP uses a formula much like ijn income ta?; return (that is. 
income minus deducted Hems thai utll not be counted iis income) to deter- mine eligibility and 
iillormenis llie f(K>d sfnmp office wants to know whn! income comes fr^im working ("earned 
income ') ami \shnl is leceivcd for some other reason ("uncunicd income", which could inciudt* 
grants or \txms lo go to college). 

To lully under>faiHi the \vorkings ol wc have conducted mtcf- views with Food Stiunp policy 
directors andA>i analysts in the following eleven states Colotado. Georgia. liKitana. Iowa, Ohio. 
l,OLiisiiJna, Maiybnd. Michigiin. New Mexico, New York and Oregon. Wha". we found is thai 
f>efstms receiving P<.xxt Stamps who want to attetnl college face a number of formidtiblc obstacles 
First, extia eligibility requirements arc imposed m Mudents. Second, cducyiional expenses paid by 
Ihe student do q^J constitute exclusions from inctmKr in asscssmg f'cHxl Stamp eligibility. Third, 
student fin;mcial aid is only partly excludable under cerium circumstances. And fourth, we fouiKJ 
thai pa)gr»im administratitvi ts imonsisteni ;ind iUvumenlaiion icquinrtiKnts unduly burdensome 
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As a shidcn! imcfviewed in another study said, the "policy of decreasing benefits for those seeking 
l«fi!!^i!^r "'"l" ."'^K^" «l"cat.on (is) demoralizing, and snuffs out incentive. They 

shouldhelp those trying to help themselves, not peiulizc them, h it better to stay pregnant?" (2) 

Being a student in itself makes it difllcull to receive fotxl stamps becau« of the elaborate system of 
drtcnriin.ns student eligibility for betyefits. David Super at FRAC (the Food and Rescanrh Action 
center) agrees. Many college students can t get food stamps because they are not fininfi the 

Physically and mentally fit students between the ages of 1 8 and 60, enrolled at lexst half-i.me in an 

n!^in?l^i 7r, "''"J!- """" T**' *--n>"'a ato they pass a stringent test of 
nnancial need. In addition to being needy, they must either ( I ) be employed at least 20 houl^ per 

nZ J'^^^'"^''^''!",'' ''^'^^""y '■'"^n^"^ wort' ^l"Jy P">%rim during the school year; {2)bei 
pireni with lespt^sibility tor the care of a dependent child under su: (3) be responsible for the care 
of a child between SIX and under 12 foi whom adequate child caie is nol available: (4) be receiving 
benefits mm the Aid lo Families with Dependent t-hildirn ( AFDCl fVogram. or uS) be assigned to 
or placed in collece through JTPA (.1) v- 1 w asmfencu lo 

Although iht-sf ie.)ma-,m-ms alkm some (x^plc la get thn>ug!. the gate, fallen Teller, staff attorney 
.11 t-KAC. cxpLuns itiji fo. Mudcnis. loixl si.mips .irc h-irder n, gi-i ih;in lor any oihci gnn.p • 

Kcto.mtrUL.L.N,!lli;fl,ll_StfsCiii.« noles ihaf. cafeyuncal f-»,„l Slanip pu.hibilionT agai^ 
■^tT-n^l" ',?' "'"y:"'"" ^-"f""'""" Pfvent the vast majoniv of Foml Stamp recipients from 

LV^i'n"'^'''" '""" 'V""'^' ^'"'V 'WO resiwndcd ihal the eli-ihilily ,^.,u,n-menls for studriits 
IM < ommuallv nlfers 20 hnui^ „l work per week and at the some time carrying a heavy .uademic 

there IS. (I) a standard deduction adjusted penodically to reflect changes m the cost of livini:)' r) 
an earned income de,iucfion: (3) dependent cars deductions (not to exceed SI60 per depei^ml 
(4) an excess shelter deduction; (5) a „«dical deduction for an elderly or disabled person whove 
medical «pense is more than $35 a month and is not reimbursed by insurance (5)lf you a,^ a 
sludem. however, you are not allowed to deduct fromyour food stamp iiKome any of your own 
money sperit on tuition, fees, books and other college expenses. As Je state offkial put i" '^e 

^InJTTJ" " ^"r'."^''"*'""* ^'"""^i^' ' w"rt.ing adult whS is p'aymj 

toi ion out of their own pocket doesn't even receive these exclusions.. It Lms fair for r^onev 
with or without aid. invested into higher education to be excluded ' ^' 
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FlNANriAi AI D RKSHITS IS FOOD STAMP REDLCTION 



UnJcr currml law. sludcnt aid is catcson/cd into three areas: 

( 1) fttleral aid provicted unikr Tiik Iv of the Higher Educalton Aci (including Pell Grants. SEOG. 
College Wofi Study. Guaranlecd Loans and Pcrtins I oms), (2) non-fcdcnil aid (for example, 
state ajd and private scholarships), and i^) federal fundii other than the Higher Fducation Act 
lAFDC,|l'A.) The rules covrnng c»th fomi a»d iire signifKantly difTcrem. 

Titl e IV Aid 

ScLlion 479 B(bMl) in (he Higiher FxJucation Act slates that monies received under lillc IV 
pfx>grams Nhould not be ciHintcd as inconrc for food stamp fHjrposes as long as the aid is used for 
tuition, fees and educational expenses such as hooks. suf^Iics. transporution. and miscellaneous 
pcmmal expenses (such as labt>rator> coals for chemistry majors ) Any federal student aid (hat 
can ^ attnbut ed ly th ese CMXD ^ catcgartes wit! automaticHnv count gli inWtfmg bgi:a«K it t^ 
il^^OlV^l ihiLL ihlS t)c applied to general room, board Of child care 

Assuming that a iiwi stanip applicant has rrceived a Pell Grant, how would mc ifccidc how much 
of the gf;ml should and should not be counted as income? Acconimg to the higher education act, 
the grantor (m this case, the college serving as the govemmenl's agent) must certify how much of 
the aid is earmafl^ed for educa tional expenses. This is presumed to be sufTicicnt documentation, 
without askmg for receipts of actual expenses, because the schiwl is certifying that the mt>ncy is 
"made available" for the allowed purposes, 

We ve found, however, that program pniiMice was exlrcmely confusing. More than half the states 
interviewed responded that they found the food stamp a.ni higher education laws to be confljcnng. 
ctimplicated and cOTpetiiive with each ofiKT. 

For one ihmg, rhe Food Stamp ofHce itself has issiK^ af^mximatcly eight policy memos in recent 
years telling the states how to handle ftK)d stamps ana tv^lege The latest notificatii>n reaffirms the 
conccpJ that initial ccrtifkation from the college is sufficient documentation concerning education 
related and non-education related costs Issued July 15, 1988. a Student Assistance Programs 
menm infomwl all FSP directors. The new language ( macfc available ) allows the institutKm or 
grantor to indicate that the assistance is meant to be uiied for allowable costs of attendance but does 
not retjuire the student to verify how the assistance is ^tually used, RatJwr. the institukwi would 
just indicate that the funds were available for the allowable costs. This is the position we wilj 
he taking m the final rjlc currently being developed to incorporate this change into the regulations. " 
(6) 

On the other hand, according to Joe Walsh in the Food Stamp Policv Division. USDA. "If the 
mstitution {of higher education] docs not provtde an itemized list of what the grant is to cover, all 
that IS excluded are tuition and fees. The polK7 memos tell institutions to provide itemized lists, 
but there is a lot of confusion out there." In addition, we found that almost half the states 
interviewed require students to verify title !V aid by irovidmg receipts for expenses. When that 
happens, as Georgia State Leve? Consultant Robert Befl explained, ' It is made very difficult for 
students to verify then expenses." In Irnliana, for example, to document trans^portation a student 
has to produce gas receipts, keep records of trips per week and turn m odtmicicr readings. Indiana 
will then allow 1 1 cents per a mile. 
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ftrvivcd ami ihrrr ,s vca' I.ltlc RuuIanvT on wh^i ^ h ' ^r""** haven', been 

cases arxJ 

— ''-'"-t^ 

li-ikwU-MiiibiJiiia lli^ iiUc iv: Aid 

spc..,,i..,,a,.:i.H.„ip::;,:': '.'^ 

personal ioc.i.f. in «hik- or in oi.ri ^ ,1 ' ^''unicd 
P->..nal .n...,,,. ,„ d<.u.rnunr„Tr«»d'",;;p 7,^^^^^^ ^"'^ 

iiu./«i:.i .l.'rfi„."„/ft"r.,^:d r^' -quirc„.c„, c«»,„c 
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VQCATIOISAL REMAHII ITATIOM 



""When I wa« in high school tlie VR program ctintacted ni€ llirougli my feigh sclloof 
coyfi!>eior« Th^y pulled me out of the classroom and after telilng me who tbe> 
were and t%hat (hey did. I hms told that the VR program would send me to 
secretarial school. i didn't want to he a secretar^^ and already had my 
applications into universities. 1 wanted to go to college! I was told that the only 
oiarfcetable skill for a woman In a wheelchair was to he a secretary. In Oktabom.^ 
(where I was living) the colleges were not accessible for wheelchairs so tht 
easiest way for THEM was to send me to 5iecretariul school They had no right to 
pull me out of my classes and fhey had no right to tell me my future with no 
assessment or evaluation!'' 

--Sharon Mistier, Executive Director, 
independence Center of Northern 
Virginia 



The fcUcraf RchabilMiiiion Aci provides niakhtng graiils !u Ihc slalcs (80*^ fcdcrsI/JO^^ mate) to 
csUblish vivaUc na! rehabihtation (VR) programs thai meet ihc "needs of individuals wilh 
handicaps so . (ihcy) may prepare for and engage in gainful cmpJoymeni lo Ihe cxicni of ihcir 
capabiUlics" (1) In f-T 1988. almosU a miliit>n clicnis were served by ihe pmgram In FY \%9 I 6 
billion federal dollars w^a- allncared ro the stales. 

The pn>gnun is adminiMered at the federal level by the Rchahililalivc Services iheRehabilitativc 
Services Administration (RSA) in Ihe Departmeni of Education Federal law mandates that VR 
agencies undertake cvaluaticni, coiinseling and job placemcni. but nwst details are set by state 
potiLy plans, Dndcr VR. disabled individuals can go lo a local office of the stale VR agency which 
ts suppttsed i<> assess the individual, dctennme the most appmpnate form of training and provide 
futnis lo support it 

Three factors detemiine eligibility. First, the individual must fit in one of the legally- sel categories 
of physical or mental di*^bility, Second, the disability musi present a Imrrier to employment" (an 
applicant may be sent lo a hospilal or private doi^lof for an evalualion of employ ability). Third, 
there must be a reasonable e*petiatii>n that rnnning scTvkrs will nrtfuM m employment. 

In some slates financial need is assessed as an eligibility eriterton. The Iraining supportctJ by VR 
may lake place in a postsccondary msiHuiion. as long as the indivfdual tuma first to the federal 
sludent aid programs (VR operalefi uncfcr a "first dollar rwiuiirmenl,*' which means "no training 
services in inslitulions of higher education shall be paid for with funds umtef this title unless 
maximum efforts have been made lo secure grant assistance, in whole or tn part, from other 
sources to pay for such training." K2> This %t:in^'> of the Rehabililaticm Act of 1973 is the only 
place where postsecondary cdocaiion is nnnftoned aj> sn allowidjle form of training RSA repotted 
that W percent of the people served bv the program in FY t9S6 participated in postsecondary 
education. The amount of money spent on postsecondary educofion was $84 million. 

Because federal student aid rarely covers all educational cosls.VR should ihus ssr\c qh an 
important supplementary source of support for disabled individuals wanting to attend college. 
However, we have found thai the states and local VR casewortters. hungry for quick closure of 
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ca.sc!^ and perhaps underestimating the potential of their cltcnts. ohcn rrecf llicir own rnndbUx-ks lo 
VR upplicants wlw might think about ccllcge. 



Slate VR aijcmjc^. cnhcr by piihcy or praciice, lend lo prvfer tranung opin^ns that pcrmn quu'K 
4:Io^u^c uf iraseN. VR clienis employed for at feaM 60 days constitute what the RehubiliUtivc 
Services AdniiniMratjon ^RSA) calls Twenty-Six Closure", which means that the case js closed 
and ihc chent "rehabilitated." Assessini: a state s number of case closures is one of the cniena lor 
evaluating the success of the state's VK program As Jay RiKhhn, Executive Director for ttic 
President s Commntce in rmpioymcnt of People with Disabilities, puts it, "The V'K system is 
driven by closures - f hat s h<m I ties are ^-valua ted and that is how they are funded." 

i'tuinscjof^, Un\ MC cv;iluaied on iheir nunjbcf of case closuft*, HdJ Butler ai the Naiionjt 
Nt'fvvofk ol I cjmini! Dis.ihled Adulfs says, "Counselors must receive n certain numtKr oJ closures 
to <:et g<HHl pradcs I hcv hiis e ;i joj of laiitiuie ojid this !le\ibility allows rhem to say no !o chcnus ' 

Noi siifpf jsmiily, pressures for i^uicK closure drive counselors to disallow or discourac;c 
postsccondaiy education. As Jusnne Mai one y at the A.sscxiation of Children and Aduhs with 
1 eaininji Dj>jhjhiH's {>otnis out. It hjs not iradiiionally been easy for those with disabilities to >:ct 
V'K help TO '^o to co!lei:e l iiey are otien referred to easier, shorter -tenn training ' iiimilarlv. h\ 
Rochlin ^a^s, Fhe ixrsuU of the closure system ts people placed m fast. ea!iy iraininC" not m 
l>osiseiond.!fs edut jtion And, tn tesnniony before the House Select Fducatiun Subcommiltce, 
dis;ibilnv policy consultant Martin H, Gerrs' testited that a factor ctrntributinj: to the ineffectiveness 
ot current proernnis w;is. "Tlic mcompalihility Iviween the traditional short term intervention 
.tppfo.ich o! On* vi>i.*;Hu>jmI rehahijitJlion prtTtzniTT} and the clear net-d o! many persons wnh 
dis.ihiliiics tor iofv; term. individu.t} c ase ctnndmatK'n .ind ^dv<Kacy. training and employment 
sCJVice " \ h 

Tins 1^ CN.iceibaied m tin? cj^e of individuals with severe !i4ndic;ip>, As .Sl»ar<ui Mistier refHjns. 
' Viiu have fuo {>eople come in. txTth wanimi: to uo ia coi|ei?e. one jierson is a double amputee m a 
cliJtT and al! ttiev need help wnh is tuition The other person has a mtJre sevea' disability and this 
|H*rson also wants to iio to school, but in addition to tuition thcv need a driver, helper, new electnc 
chair, etc. The otfice. depending on ht»w heavy thcif caseload is. wtH juard the easier case and 
help the double amputee wnh tuiijon." 

Fuiihcnnofe. tvcause a case has been cliTsed does not mean that clients jre placed in suitable. 
fuftiMinj! employment. Once a client is placed m empl(>yment. tfiete is very hifle follow-op 
conducted, jay Rixhhn pomts out, "If a person has hcen placed m employment [by the VR 
aeency t. then the agency already has credit, Agencies don t hcip that person once ihey anr out 
there because they don'i gel another closure tor helping move them up.'* 
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TOO LITTt K ruFNTiiyvf^i vyMir^JT 



Aside ffx)m the pa-ssures intent in a closure -driven sysiem, VR clients do nol have eiKHigh say 
in the disposiiion of iheir cases, A diem may wish to pursue higher education, bui the counselor 
makes !he final (Vision bajsed on his or her subjeclivc nctfion of "employabiiity." Nol surprisingiy 
program praciicc varies tmsiderably. Says Sharon Mistier of the En*kpemJeiKe Center. 'They 
don I like to fund philosophy degaxs and while one counselor may allow someone to study 
anthropology, another counselw^ may not. The a-gulatiofis would allow either. " 

The fifM step in the approval process is a vocational assessment. VR fnr^gnmi specialists at RSA 
reported to us that these assessments most often deal with the client's ability to "handle tools" or 
phy.Mcally do certain things", Scholastic aptitude is not typically explored, and no mention is 
generally made of college unless the client bnngs up the subject. 

As we have seen, however, if the client raises the subject of college, that is no guarantee that it wilt 
be sentHisly considered At the beginning of this chapter, we cued the case of a high school student 
who was discouraged \vom attending college In another kiml of ciaumsiance, Rutha Moms is a 
fifty . five year old wonian wlw wa> injured in an industrial accident in 1980 which permanently 
dan>agcd ihc use ot her left hand and drastically affected her nerves. She turned to the VR agency 
Un help, l was u>ld thai bcciusc my iv.nimg level was so low. I would never be able lo Icani. 
I hey {V KI wouidn i iiivcsi iuiy money ,n mc. I wnii to school anyway and in 1985 earned my 
CfhD. Atter c.iinmo my (lf-j;», agam 1 ^^Kcd VR for assistance, but still no help. In 1986 I 
rnrolk-d m flit ScmjiIu m Ciniimunify CoUc^c wfn je I passed all of my classes.'^ Moms paid for 
her sch(H)ling with woikcfX compensiine , funds she had received after the accfdent, "After one 
yoaf, the rnoiK-y ran init. ' Rutha explains. "I went to the VR program again and they refused my 
rrqucst^ I would h^ive siuyed and tamed my degree if they would have helped me. but they 
wouldnl afKl 1 was lofccd to quit. Later. I was placed in jj typmg class. " 



1. The I ducatjon nep^irlnien! should Immrdialelv begin to compile data on the 
empl«>mrnl nnd recidivism rales of VR clients rehabllilaled through 
posiseeondary education compared to other types of training. ^Overall, one in 
eleun VR clients return to the program within three vears of Iheir iniliai 
rehabtitiafion K 

2. Rather than focusing alt program energies on case closure. Congress should 
ensure b> ia*% that evaluations of VR program performance are expanded to 
include the nature of the clientele served and the qualilv of the traininu in terms 
of career development and upward mobility. 

Recogni/inR the shortcomings of the quick closure svstem in assisting individuals 
with severe handicaps, Madeline Will, then the Education Dtparfmenl ofTiclal in 
charge of VR, testified before the House, that "h is time to reeoynize the inherent 
eontradie-tions of this system by looking at additional measures of program 
performance thai wilt reward State agencies for rehabilitating individuals with 
severe handicaps." i4) Similar attention should be given to qualitv of trainine 
issues. 

^. The VR It'gislalion should be amended to spcciricalh require the slates to 
approve iii|le«e as an allowahlf torn, of training for Vft recipients, as long as 
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satisfactory progress is being made in school and course of study is consistent 
with the indlviduars career goals. Furthermore, It should be required that alt 
prospeC'tive clients be Informed of their right to choose postsecondary education 
as a means of employment training through the VR program. 
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r>RPKNDR!MT TARE 



"If poor women wftb children are to be able to tnke advantage of educational 
opportunities they must be provided with the where-withal to do so; and, in the 
context of our society*, that means not just funds for tuition and course materials, 
but additional support for child care.*" (1) 

Thild care responsitHlitles combined with the lack of adequate child care services 
and assistance are major barrlcnt to higher education for low-- and moderate- 
income parents* especially mothers." {2) 



The costs of canng tor ikpemicnls-- usually L-hildren, bul also older parents and other relatives— 
po^ a significant financial burden to many adults cofwidering college, in addition, finding care that 
is accessible and available - often keyed lo evening, part-time student hours-- poses tremendous 
challenges of its own. 

Today, child care* bills for one three- year -old average $66 a week, or $3,432 a year. A recent 
Washinj;ton ?o^i artit-le notes; 'The cost of day care is now a typical family's fourth largest 
expense, after housing, fixxl and taxes, according to the National Commission on Working 
Women.' AH in all, families spend an average 10 per- cent of ihetf income on child care, with the 
average rising to 25 pcavnt Urr low-iru:ome families. (3) 

A study of campus child can* conducted by the National Coalition for Campus Child Can? (NCCC) 
and the Ohio office of the Children's I>efense h'und (CDF) in 1989 found many of the campus 
programs surveyed had waiting lists from six months to two ycan*,and only thiec of II pixjgrams 
surveyed had evening time. The study concluded that, "low income studenls-- single parent homes 
with marginal incomes, mtnorilies. displaced homcmaKers with child care needs and evening 
students-- (are foumi lo be) unable to attend college due lo the UQk of affordable, flexible child 
care." (4) 



FIlDERAL policies TOWA Rn CHU n r-4RF 



Today, federal policy makes it diffjculi for adult students to obtain affordable, accessible child care 
or to accurately count the costs of child care in assessing their eligibility for federal aid pmgrams, 
Here arc a number of examples. 



Title XX, the Social Services Block CJrani program, is currently the major federal delivery system 
for child care, Federal funds are provided to stales for a variety of social sei-vices including home- 
based aid for those who might otherwise require institutional care, child care, and protective and 
emergency care for children and adults, Stales can pmvide child cane under title XX by con- 
tracting with day care centers, paying day carc centers for the cost of childivn referred from the title 
XX agency^ or providing vouchers lo parents. 
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Because TlUe XX is a block grant, stales have fiill jurisdicikHi over ihc alloc^OT jrf ftmds, aod 
over digibiliiy dcterniinatkwis, Mosi ^«ies u» pan <rf ihfiir Tide XX allcrtnwnts to surowt dtiW 
cair for low-mcome f»nilte; Idaho, N«th I^o^ and South D^ota provkte title XX child care 
5U|gx»l only for AFDC famUte. 

TUte XX is a "cagjcd cmiticmcm," whkh i^ans that ^ates rcteivt funds based on poiwJaiion, up 
toafixttltotal. The currem c^ is $2.7 WllkwL Priorto im a certain portkw of dwftmds wot 
(fcsjgndted child care (iywoxima^y $200 millkm in FY I9M)), but tow liiav is m fctoal 
poitcy rr^mdts^ dtsp^^ of me hsKk, so each 
states have hKicascd expciKUtures, 26 ^»tes spent tess 

mfiatHm, dian ihcy dkl in 1981, Al the ssmt ttot, d» ovmll appn»mtiOT forllik XX in FY 1988 
rs kss than half that of 1977. ol^ mus^ ft^ infUtkm. 

In any case, Title XX rardy suj^httcs child care for low-tncmne college ^isteitts. In fact, 
cmpikd by Ac ChUdiro's Deiiense Fimd ii^krafes dmt, "State diiW care as^stanct policks (rfta 
make ineligible parents omdtel in four-;^ or even two-year cdleges." (5) ftr exaroi^ ai New 
Yortc, according to WiUiam HUl FmaiK:ml Aid OffKxr at City Univeisity of New York's Lehman 
College. "If vpu asmui a fotir-year tnsti-tuiion of higher «iucation, even if you are seeXIng a 
degree in a skills-tnuning occupatiw, you auttmiatically lose axess to fimds for child care. No 
cxccpticms are made." Hill pointed out thai if a New York task foree prt^x^, B.EG.I.N,. is 
imi^ememcd, child care, even at rwo^year inslifuticm. will becon^ ireKrccssible, 

Wctfnrg Rpfftnti 

With rare cxcepti«is in ^onte slates, AFDC used to support child care only to recipients %vho w«re 
working, not for those attending school. Now, according to the welfare reform Icgalatiwi, "each 
^c must guarantee chiW care" fiw AFDC recii»ems in an ediKraion ami training activity ammved 
by the sratc agency m which jt»y are making satisfacfwy ptjgress. Thus, if a i*«lfare itxiptenl is 
afTpnjvcd to participate in p<»^sccojHlaiy ediK^atiwi, eitlwr on a "^ate-tnitiatttl" or "selMniiiaied" 
basis, assistance for 'jhild care is suj^KJsed to be provicted from the »i|^50rt scrvk»s fund 

However, it was only usu^r pressure fnwn odvoci«:y groups *at tl» fokml Deimrtmem of Health 
and Human Services tn October, 1989 ittractcd a statement the agency made in eaiiicr regulations 
which said that the state welfare agency ''is not required to treat child care benefits,, as an absolute 
entitlement and to provide all.participanu in JOBS with child care benefits," 

Also, the states have the power-- and strong incentives- to allow college for welfare recipients 
veiy infnequenUy, Since aj^ityval of college also ncans that the stole must pay for child care during 
the Lollcgr-gowg period, $<mie observers believe that the child care provision may paradoxically 
serve to discourage the siat^ fnom ^>pn>ving hi^h^ cdi^ation. 

Thus, the regulatory history exhibited by HHS. combined with the history of state welfare 
practice, make the outlook for full implementation of the child care mandate extremely 
qu^onahte,at least for welfare rccipirms warning to attend college^ 

"^g'^fr^ fitfficflHoo Aft r hiid Cut^ \ -ftg"n " ^ 

The Higher Education AnwKhncnts of 1986 (sec. 420,B) authori^i a program, called Special 
Child Care Services for Disi«Jvaitagcd College SttaJents, «sning up competitive grants to help 
cone^ provide ^lal child care services to disadvantaged stiKlems. The scho<rfs infould provide 
care through vouchers, contracted services or by provkling diild care directly. 
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Ten million dollars was auttorizcd to c?a3bli^icd the pnogram in FY I9S7, twt since then, Cwgir^ 
tm failed to aj^wopriaic any fundii to implemcnl the initiaiivc, creating anotjicr banicr to adults 
hi^Mng 10 miend college. 

HeMf Chitd Care L^pi^l^tion 

Legislative propo^ials to incjvaiw the availability of low-cost. high-quaJity chi!d care were a central 
focus of the m9 Congressional session. By scsiiion's end, bills had passed both houses (S. 5 and 
H.R. 30) offering direct assistance to child care providers, child care vouchers to low and 
moderate income famili^, ami enhanced tax credits for child care. These bills would have allowed 
child care support for otherwise-eligible adults in college, and would have allowed support for 
campuii cam facilities. 

At session's end. however, a dispute about the funding mechanism-whethcr to create a new 
pnogrsm or fold new services into the title XX block grant fwogram- prevailed passa^^ of the bill 
and assistance to the people wfK> need it. A new effort will be matfe to enact child care legislation in 
1990. 



CQUNTING rmi n TARK costs for raOERAL aid FI iniRlLlTV 



As detailed in the section on student financial assistance. Pell Grant af^icants may only co\int 
SUOOO in day care costs, regard-less of the number of children or other dependents (aging or 
dijwblcd), in dctcrniining their eligibility for iixsistance. With average child can: costs of $3,000 per 
child, as noted at the outset of She chapter, this artifically low allowance reduces or eliminates the 
grant eligibility of s<sne students hoping to attend iow-cosi institutions. 



RECOMMFf^OATlONS 



In summary, the lack of accessible, affordable child care is a considerable obstacle to adults 
seeking a college education. We have found that Title XX funds very rarely go to help college 
students, that the future of child care provided by welfare reform is questionable, and that other 
sources of potential fedend support arc eiiJrcr unauthorized or unai^iopriated. 
Therefore: 

1, Child care support under title XX social service block grants should be 
cofttinued and enhanced, and the law shotild be amended to prohibit the states 
from dlsiiuallfying eligible recipients simply because they are attending college. 

2. The campus child care program authorized under title !V of the higher 
education act to provide funding for on-campus dsy-care centers should be 
reatithorixed and funded, 

J. The House Ways and Means Committee, Senate Finance Committee and House 
Education and Labor Committee should each hold hearings to assure that 
postsecondary education Is not being unduly res-tricted by the states under 
welfare reform, and that child care services are made available as mandated to 
eligible beneficiaries. 

4. New child care legislation should be enacted to supplement federal support 
services io low^income adults trying to pursue a college education. 
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5. T!i€ hight*r education act shouid be amended to allow dependent care costs* 
based on a full-time maximum of S3,000 per care reci-plent, to be considered In 
determining eligibility for Pell Grant and other federal aid programs. 
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EMPLQVFg BniirATiniMAL RFIWyFITS 



-My mother is ao employee at Hewktt^iHKkard.. My mam west back to college 
wfaen she was 32,.. My mom aad I live aJone and it «ra$ very bard laoney wise. 
Now things are hetter but lay mom siiU tak^ o^ht cli»ses so ^ can do her ^ 
better and so she can move up in the compaov.. If you tax her for getting mnch 
needed school f^nds she will probably not be uhh to contiane her education to the 
needed level.** 



I am a working mother with three school age chSidrea. I am currently enrolled |»irt 
time at Boise State University to complete requiremetits for an undergraduate 
degree. My current employer offers Vocational incentives to its employees in the 
form of reimbursement for tuition (but these benefits may now be taxed). As my 
husband and I struggle to pot our children throagh high school and college, bow 
can we justify spending additionai money to try to continue our own education?'' 



"With the help of the educational assistance program as it existed in the past, i w^ 
able to return to school and sub-seqoently changed my Job classification from 
technician to el^crical engineer. Without this assistance, i would not have been 
able to afford the tuition bs i am married and raising three children. The personal 
sacrifice that (married) people make in attempting to better themselves is 
enormous. The additional burden of providing financial funds to cover their school 
would put many people t>eyond their abilities.'' 



In order to mcntfiise fhc produciivify and job satisfatlion of fhcir woiicforccs, companies across the 
country offer cdtHrstional bcncfil plans under which the company pays all or part of the cost of 
unOcrgr/idualc or graduate collegt- courses for thctr employees. The Chamber of Commeirc has 
reported thai more than 75^^ of aH firms pmvided employee eduealional assistance bencftls in 19«6, 
a number fha( grows continually ( I k TV question K whether eniplcvccs should have to pay taxes 
on the money they get for tuHion. or whether educsfiona! benefits should be nontaxable. 

Before 1978. only education specifically related to the employee's job was not subject to taxation. 
This, however, proved both cumber-some and unfair. Ii was cumbersome because the IRS and 
emptoyers had to continually detemiine whether a particular couf?»e in a par-ticular cifxrumstance was 
job-rclaled. And it was unfair because it discriminated in favor of highcr level employees with 
broader job descriptions. For example, it is relatively easy for an executive to claim that almost any 
course would enhance his or her work; it js atmwt impossible for a janitor to make a simflar claim. 



- From letters to Congress as it 
reconsidered taxation of employer- 
paid educBtionQi benefits 
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To comecf these d ifficul lies. Congress in 1978 eiuictcd section 127 of tax code (P.L. 95-600.) 
Section 127 stated lhai employer-paid educational boiefii&» whedier or not they wear iot>-«laicdL 
svould be nonmable to the employee. Since thu tin^. over 7 niil!i<Hi people have anemro colleges 
and universities under section 12/ (2). and. as illustrated by the case histories cited earlier, these 
educational benefit programs have been of ccmciete help to people moving into and up the 
pfiDfessii^al ladder. 



ROADBI OrKS TO PARTICIPATION IN SFmON 127 



In recent years, however, a serious roadblock has been placed In the path of employee benefit 
programs as Congress has repeatedly allowed Section 127 to face expiration and has narrowed 
hcjwfits. 

On again, off again 

j^tion 127 was originally established in 1978 for five years. The provision expired at the end of 
1983: it was not reauthorized until the end of 1984, at which point the reauthorization was made 
retroactive to invent a discontinuity in benefits. 

The I9S4 reauthorization extended only until the end of 1985; another retroi^ivc reauthorization was 
passed in 1986 which expired in 1987. In 1988. another reauthorization was passed, and made 
retroactive, but only for that year. On Che last day of the 1989 legislative session. Congress again 
retroactively revived section 127. but oily until Scfnember. 1990. 

During these interregnums in benefits, there has been great confusion in the field. Some companies 
have withheld income fax on employee benefits in case the benefits would ultimately be ruled 
taxable: others did t^oi withhold, betting thai the provision would be reinstated. Not surprisingly, 
this has dampeTiCd enthusiasm for the program among bcnh corponitions and individuals. 

Benefit Changes 

When section 127 was rcauthonzcd in 1984. a tuition cap of S5,000 per employee was imposed for 
the finst time. In 1987. the annual aid limit was raised to S5.250. In 1988. graduate courses were 
taken out of tNr program. Hardest hit were lower-level employees of colleges and universities, who 
arc often BA-holders who took these jobs for the graduau tuition betwfits. 



THR PRO S AND CON S OF 127 



In many ways, it is difficult to understand why sectitsi 127 would ever face politkaJ problems- it is 
p<^ular tn (he corporale world: it is favored by oi^antzed labor it cleady fosters American 
competitiveness; and it is an education program thai does fK)f require an annual appropriation. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, section 1 27 has fwred a succession of polificalproblems thai damages 
its ef^Tctivcness. 

Why? One reason is the tremendous pressure that the deficit has placed on all tax benefit programs 
like section 127 that, in effect, withhold fuiuis from the tax co^er». Ano^r reason is the drive 
fowand tax reform, which preaches the elimination of tax benefits in favor of lower ovemll tax rotes. 
A third set of reasons, however, arc particular to section 127. Critics of the program. In the 
Executive Branch aiuJ on Capitol Hill, main- tain thai section 127 is Qsa so much an upward mobility 
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pio^mm for miikU^-class wc^km as it is a imncccssary iaji i^vitfitage for weJI-f^ttcxl, aftlu^t 
ptofAt, and ttuu It therefore t^es too big a tte oift of potemiat fax r«v^ues. 

These cofwcms were addiesscd in 1989 in two t^tiKte-- one cons&icted by Coq)eTi and Lyhnmd on 
bchaJf of an cmpJoyc* benefit coalition, and an anecdoiaJ review of section 127 beneficiaries 
cmiducted by the An^rican Fcdcraiion of Teachera. Based on this and cariicr research, on 
K^vemment studieji, and on imcrvicws coaidiicted with e variety of coipom^ and college olHctats Uff 
this study, the pro's and ccm's of the 127 coniroverey are sum-mari zed below. 

Are the bei^fgiarigs ffp anciallv nect^y ? 

By comparing die earnings of emiHo)w benefit recip^ms with odwrr part-tin« college jitmienrs, tfw 
Congrwsi^ Research Servkrc cofKludcd that "in goieral. esnployera piedi^nir^tly provide 
educaljonal assisl^icc to higt^r-^Ued. belter-paid tmplo^es'' (3). In fact, this is not sufj^ising 
because employee benefit nnripiems arc almost ail full-time woitci^ while many pan- time students 
air wwTking only p^-tin^ of at all. 

Coc^Hi and Lybrand leachcd a COTiffary result wtai tficy compared the earnings of section 127 
bcncficjaries with those of «J»r fulMime worlere. finding that benefits were ncK skewed toward 
higher income employees biji were distributed similariy to ifw woitLfonre as a wtwie (4). The 
average earnings of employee benefit recipients were found to be around $24^. Over 70^ of the 
befwficmries had incomes of $30,000 or le^, and 36** earned under $20,000, Thus, dw picture of 
section 127 tJencficiarieit as fm^incialty affluent iwU- viduaJs undeserving of a tax break seems quite 
wide of the mail. 

Would loss of rax <feductibtty maner n^utt? 

The Coc^ts and Lyt^Bnd study found thai average payments under aectkm 1 27 were concentrsUcd 
between $400 and $l,OOD, with a mean assistance level of $62 K Average aid for those anending 
public universities was about $300 a year (5), 

Would losing the lax deductibility of these benefits be important to the pc<»le who use them? To 
ialdress this question, the Anwican f^raiicm of Teachers looked at the widJKrfding tax liability of 
a married head of househotd in New Yori with two dependcni children who earns $20,000 a year 
and takes four courses a year (costing $1^9 pa dinec<rcdil coui^e.) AFT found that ^is individual 
would have to pay an addiii<maJ «.448. or 5% msrc m total taxes, if the deductibility of educational 
benefits was withdrawn. AFT also fcHind increased taxes of (4 J2% of income) for an 

wmaiTTed head of household with two children in California with an incmK of $20,000 (7), 

Similarly, an ATAT offtciaJ estimated diat tJw fimi's employees wcHild have to pay an avei^ge 
additional tax of $350 if deducti-biliiy of their educational benefits was discontinued. AT&T 
employs about 20,000 peopte receiving $22.2 million in benefits to take college coumscs. four-fifttts 
of them at te^ than guniu- ale level (8), Thus, the tax break that accwnpanics educational benefits 
^'V'* significant help in meeting tuition payments, certainly for low and middle income 
workers, and the loss of these benefits could he a significant disira:entivc. 

Do the beneficiaries ftirthcr «iucqtip^? 

The Coopers and Lybrand repon found thai about three-ijuaners of section 127'type counjes are 
i^en at ihe undei^graduate level. About half the students were studying business or management Of 
nw^raduate courses, less than one-half of one percent involved professional programsTike law or 
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To ensure thai m benefits were not available for strictly cntertainmcni puiposea, the legislali<«i 
states that ©iucation involving j^poits, ganes or hoWjies (unless the education involves the business 
of the employer or is ncquiTO as pan of a degree prognim) ts not covered by 127, In ^Km, there is 
no evidence tfiat the courses taken by s^tion ill recipients tux umluly esoteric or frivolous in 
tiature. 

Does the pfpgram cost too much ? 

The Treasury Department estimated costs of $300 million per year in "foregone revenue** from 
implementation of section 127. The Coopers and Lybrand study, on tftt other hand, estimated far 
less revenue lost- between S60 to $100 million. The reaswi for the difference: Treasury counted as 
savings virtually aU employer- paid cdwiaticaial benefits, whereas the CoopwTS and tybrmid study 
correctly pointed out that a significant amount of aid now provided under section 1 27 would remain 
tax-free under other tions of the law dealing with job-related bci«fits. 



RF.rOMMFNDATION 

The N^'tighl of Ihe evidence is ihat section 127 serves an important public purpose by enabling low 
and middle-income workers aduiis ro further rheir education, ft makes no sense to limii deductibility 
to cour?^s related only lo an individual's cunrent job ne^nsi-bi lilies. Rcnmiing to Oic standard of 
job xelufcdncs^ can only cngemler endless legal and admintstraiive uncertainty, and hurt lower-level 
employees. Continuing the cycle of on-again. off- again benefits will have a needlessly chilling 
efTecf on ulilizalion. 

I, In order to assure continuity of employer Initiatives to promote (he education and 
training of their workers. Section 127 of the lax code should be extended on a 
permanent basis. 
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ADIII T FfllirATinN 



"At least the desks fltr 

" Adult student coflnneoting on s basic 
edycatton class In a commualty college. 



Census es{tniate$i indicate xhas over 61 milUcui j^ulis in Amefka finished high school or lis 

cquivalem, and 27 million lack skills lo functicm al the mosl l>asic level (I), Im key federal 
prognifn addiessing this ctmcem is the i^vM cducmiwi act, whtdi provides matching grants (o telp 
the slaie^i support basic and secondary education projecis up to the OED level (pfft postsecondary 
education) for adultsi. About 3.5 million people leceivied services in 1^6-7. 

Funds are distributed under a fofmula based piimafily on ihe number of adults in each state with 
low educalional attainment. The states mu«(t provide a ten percent match to the federal funds 
(which iH scheduled to hue to 25% in 1992). In fact, most slates far exceed their matching 
rciiuircmenf; nationwide, smc and local funds account for 66% of adult education pnoject 
spending. 

The FY 89 appropnation tor !hc !jaie- based aduH education program was $n6 million. Umkr the 
act. each >itale designates n lead agency to administer the pn^gram; that agency, in turn, decides 
which organizaiions will project suf^xm, Tte*c may be the local school system, or anott^r public 
agency <such as a library), or a private agemry (such as a union or community center) or a higher 
education institution. mo>l often a community college. 

Although a.s defined by the adult education act. adult education is always pre-collegiate in natune. 
S4mie c»b^4:rve^^ ttmicnd thai community college^ an? ideal seitmgs to offer Itw basic education and 
CfED pmjzraniN which may he pro\nkd under (he act. A 1988 U.S. Education Dcpanment study 
mamtaiiKrd thai, ' Thea* appear lo be particular benefits to delivering ABE (adult basic education) 
and GED though community colleges, a broadened support base (community, financial, 
piofesMonal and instituijonal). availability of aiKillary services for the staff and stwlaits. and kwig- 
tcmi educational benefits for successful OED and diplwna program graduates (2)." Aside from ihc 
servK^ base otTcred by community colleges, some educators point to a more subtle benefit. They 
ccmicnd that, for any adult, and particularly for adults with children at home, the prospect of 
returning to school can b^ an embarrassing, infanti-lizing experience. It can he doubly diflicuh for 
these aduHs to go to their own child*s elementary school at night, or to face school rooms and 
school structuirs thai are associated only with their past failuies. College officials report again and 
again that the ptvstigc affoided by attending a "collegt?". even for a basic literacy program, and the 
process of attending classes at a Nchot>t designed for fully grown pc^^lc. can significanily enhance 
Nell-esteem and f^rogram success. Colleges, of course, can also provide exposure and easier i^cess 
to the p<.»ssihilitics of turlfier education. 

On the other hand, other cducalors and state orficials inicrviewed for the study contend that the 
levcpic could also be tfue- thai colleges could be seen as too forbiikJing for the pivcarious aduli 
stutlem; that, for example, the kx'al hbrar>' or tommunify center may offer the most accessible 
altcmafivc m some ct>iiinnini!ies, bui ihal. in any cvcni. the ;ipprypriate projeci i<iie will vary in 
each comniuniiy based on kx'aiion. willingne!*\ lo vrvc jnd staff capabilities. These persons also 
point out Ihat colleges can be tt»o rule Iwund and crcdenfiaf conscious to aceomodale good adult 
education pft>g ranis. TlK"a*foff. ihc arguoK'ni goes, wc have lo ussume iha( funds overall are going 
to the f tghi places based 4in stale decisummiikmg. 
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If. however, the coflimuniry college argumcnl is ri^t- dial if colleges do offer a systcmaiically 
better alicmativc for aduh educaiion- then it is important to look al where ^u\X cdiicaiion money 
is going today, if there is any bias in the pnoccss, and Aus. if policy needs to be re-examined. We 
now turn to chc«j concerns. 



SHARE OF \DVl.r FniirATlON FTJNnS AT po^T^Fcnsnxux 



Based on data collecied fran the stales by the adult education division of the U.S. Department of 
Education in 1983, we have tabulated tt^ state-by-siate pn^rtimi of adult education funds ikrvotcd 
to projects conducted in a postsccondaiy seni»ig. We find that the pfuporticm is extremely variable 
among the states, but that, in genera), coMcges are not permitted ro priniary providers. We 
found: 

- In twelve states, less than t^ne percent of the funds went to two-year colleges. 
In half the states, ten percent or less of the funds went lo fwoyear colleges. 

- In 32 Slates, twenty percent or less of tte funds went to two-year colleges. 

Conversely, in only thirteen of the states did the proportion at two-year colleges nse above 40 
percent (3). Anoiher Department of Education survey found only five slates m which community 
colleges arc the total adult basic cduca!ion system (Iowa. North C;irolina, Oregon, Washingicn 
and Wi:^onsm) and five wnenc community colleges are pr^ommant (Kansas. Nebraska Nevada, 
New Mexico and Wyoming) (4). 



A few clcinenis of the law itself mjy skew projects away from iwo-ycar colleges. First, the law 
expressly limns to twenty perccm the proponion oi the State allotment that can be used for GED 
programs. Since GED pro^r:inis represent the kmd of 'higher" adult education that is the special 
strength ot community coilcjies, this priority serves as a disincentive for hii»hef education 
programs. {AEA. Sec. 322{aH4) lBU2)], Tliis limitation sorms esf^ciaJly troubling jn light of the 
increasmg proportion of high school dropouts who are seeking entry into GED programs to erase 
thetf educational shoncomings arrd move into the economic mainstream. 

Second, the law requires thai school districts be given an oppor-tuniiy to comment on adult 
educafion proposals from colleges (AEA. Sec, 322(a)(1)], while colleges or other community 
agencies have no right lo com.ncnt on adult education proposals 'rom school districis. The closest 
thing to a nght of challenge is u pravision allowing the state higher education advisor}' board to 
'append comments" to the state adult education plan when it is >ubmitted to the U.S. Education 
Department. 

Fmally, the I jw provides that the state ;?avisory board for adult education nrquire the participation 
of "public education, public and private sector employment, latwr. literacy organiiafions. libraries 
(and) State economic development agencies", but not of colleges (Sec. 332 {aKt).J ITiis can only 
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ksscn higher ateaiion s infli^nce over the i»cgram sd the mvt fevd and reduce ciedibUky as a 
participant, 

fajy^l /Vdmtnistration 

No evidesic^ was foumS that fecial reguUdcms or ^Iminlstrttive practiixs discoitrage the st^es 
frxsn mppoffinfl aduU educ^k» programs di conmmuty colics. Theie are, in facu a mmiber of 
i^okHt^y imrmtofis lequbing mat state achilt echNratiofi i:^ penodicaUy nsevaluate ihe iKeds of 
their targk populatkm; ccnshst program reviews of theu* proyiikn and ose the resets in imkkig 
grants; eid that the ^ates stow how a»nctes outside ti» school sysmm wiU be employed to 
pivvide ^rvices (34 CFR 34KcK3>; 353; et, a]«) As Icmg as the st^ plan cenifi^ diat these 
elements have been conshterd, however, federal a^sroval of slate pnatice in areas was 
(bond ID he genefally mutine and (»o forma. 

lequir^ReiH In fcdcial regulations, %vbtch is mrt found m the law, may cause pndrfci^ for 
community colleges. TJrc regulations r^uiie "adults enrolled in adult baste ^tucailona] 
praiams will not he chai^j^tuition, f^ cm- my other ctogcs, be ir^ulird to punfhasc any 
bms or any <Hher materials th^ are nwkd for partic^>^n the ^t^nun** (34 CFR 426.10 
(7)0 

Stefc Practice 

Ahhoogh. as %v€'ve just seen, federal law and regulations may include some impedhncnis to 
corair unity college pirtktpatton, the major eiif^anation fw inadequate community college 
pax^ipation not fedoal to practice. 

To g« a cross section of ophiion in this regard, interviews were conducted with state education 
ofHcrals in nine states, 8on» of which en^loy community colleges heavfly in their adult cducaticm 
pn^fwm and some of whwh do not. In gwieral, we wenp told: 

1. That state pfsciice is largely a matter of "tr^ition"; that in many states, the agencies handling 
adult educatk^ today aie t& agem:ies that weie designated to uivkruke adult citizenship education 
inancnhercia; 

2. That, although programs are coniinuaJly increasing, there is not much involuntary change of 
providers from year to year and 1^ o^p^tion amoi^ pomaial f^tdere; and 

3. That state practice deterraijws the overall shape of the adult cdwation program, in part, because 
stale expenditures for adult educsaion get»nany aie mt^ greater than feck^l. 

One positive incentive for cOTununity college participattw was fovtid in states that provide FTE 
support for adult education students at Che cmnmunlty colleges. In gei^ra!. we did not find state 
directors to be negative about community colleges, although, not surprisingly, we found them 
opposed to any restrictions on their flexibility in choosing provrdere. 
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CQNCLl?alONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



We've found that, in many stales, community colleges are not major providcre of services 
supported by the federal adult education act. On the o'Sci hand, we've seen that community 
colleges may be exceptionally good providers of such services. An Education Dej^rtmeDt survey 
of a number of state adult education directors who utilized postsorondary education found that aU 
agreed that "college anendance has prestige value for ABE/ GED stu<knis" (5). AikI as not«l in a 
1981 ERIC review: w 

"Much of the criticijim of ABE programs, most taking place oufsitk the community college, has 
been dinwrted at the following aspects: inadequate pnqpamtion and experience of instructors in 
woficing with educationally underprepaird aduJts: lack of full-time ciMnmimieni of instructor and 
staff to the Held of ABE: absence of sufficient counseling and other student personnel ^rviccs; 
poor facilities; limited choice of instructional materials and equipment; and limited integration 
between ABE and vocational education. Given wictr experience in working with poorly prepared 
adults, knowledge of instructional technologies, and excellent educational resources and facilities, 
community colleges are in a good position to provide sound ABE programs" (6). 

On the other hand, wc were not able to find convincing research evidence comparing conimuniiy 
colleges to other providers. The Mate of Illinois sent us data self-reponed from public •school and 
community college provideis. This self-assessment reported slightly better achievement for 
community colleges in GED completion (1% higher), subsequent transfers to other training 
programs (0.4',r higher), and removal of individuals from public assistance (0.43% higher). But 
incse were noi very sigmncani comparisons, and the data also showed a somewhat higher (2.4%) 
job placement rate for the public schools. 

We'd hoped to see if adult education programs at community colleges produced more students who 
went on to higher education, but data was scarce. We found no studies comparing community 
college pro grams with other provuiers. and only two community colleges which provided records 
on subsequent college attendance. One of these Hood Community College m Gjesham. Oregon-- 
found thai at least 50% of ns ABE students go on to pursue regular college studies following 
completion of thctr ABE work, while a community college in Texas obsi.A'cd that ten percent or 
fewer goon to take any courses. 

Finally, m rcviewmg data submitted by the slates for 1985. we found attrition rales for adult 
education participants reported by slates with high community college participation to be only 
slightly lower (0.24% lower) than the attrition rates of slates with low community college 
panicipation. 

In shon. good comparative data is woefully lacking, and given the federal investment in adult 
education and the great discretion accorded the states in choosing service providers, much stronger 
information is needed. Recommendations: 

I The House Education and Labor Committee and the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee should direct the U-S, Education Department to undertake a 
comparative study of dlfTerent adult education providers- including elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, libraries and community agencies-- to see which 
prodoce the best results. The study should measure quantitative outputs like GED 
completion. Job placement, subsequent participation In college and long-term 
removal from public assistance. If some types of providers are found to perform 
systematicaily better than others, steps should be taken to esrourage their 
participation and remove any obstacles to it 
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2. Congress sbooW remove tl» twenty pefcen cap on ^^S^. P^^J^* 

ooder adult cdocattoo act, because that cap tlmfte the eirteni to ^^^.^^^J" 
age adults can use the sduH education progr to meet tbe ri^g educational re- 
quireraents of today*s job market 

J Tbe law sbould be cbanged lo assure community college |Mirticlpatlon In state 
«duH eituca^n Svfeory coioclH, and lo nNiuIre tbat local scbool districts solicit 
comments by colleges and community agencies on scbool district proposals to 
conduct adult edocatton programs. 
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vnrATin^AL /TrrH^rirAL rducatioN 



"I)€P€iidlng on their perspective, critics say the Perkins Act l« either too righdly 
taj^ted toward the dSdvaotaged, or not targeted eooagh- They say «6« «»^y 
h either beiag sprwl too thiaiy, or not belog sNprcad armind epwgh. They say 
It's either too skewed toward high school or too skewed toward postsccoadary 
schoob. They say it has Wled to satisfy the needs of fndostry hy encooraglag 
course that are either too Job speclfic or not Joh-speclfic eoowgh.,. In other 
words, there Isn't a conscnsas on many key issaes," 

- ronprg»i8ionf.i Ottarterlv, March 4, m9. 



In 1917 Congress passed the Smilh-Hughes Act to encourage stales and localities lo build a 
nstion-widc vocaiiona! education system to prepare the skilled workforce needed time. 
Today, tte Carl D. Peiiins VocaiiomU EdiKration Act of 1984, administered by to U^. Educatiwi 
Dciwrtnicm, \s the mapr source of direct federal support for vocational cducatiOT. The P^ins Act 
provides state grants for vocational education programs in elementary . secondary and 
poslscctindary schools to improve access to itesc programs, enhance pnDgram quality and support 
rcscarch. The program budget in I9S8 was $918,4 million. 

In addition to the training in machinery, clerical occupations and home economics usually 
associated with high school vocational education programs, IIkt Perkins Act supports advamred 
technical training piograms at the postsecondai> level, primarily in cwnmu mty colleges Adults 
afe key beneficiaries of this training because, as noted in a report prepared for the ^^»n*l 
Assessment of Vocational Educaiicm, the "greater tendency for adults to return to school m cmJer to 
change jobs, the need for retraining displaced woritere. (and) the need for training among women 
returning to employirent after child-rearing years., have exparnicd the number? of adults m need of 
vocational preparation/' (1) 

Under the vocational education act, states receive grants on a formula basis. The staicsihcn 
designate one of their agencies to administer the program, are! leave it up to that agency to (h^ide 
how and to whom to distribute funds each year The latest program data indicate that about 38^ ot 
the funds are now going to "postsecondary" prtwidcrs. 

But do colleges receive a fair and proper share of Perkins Act funds? And. even if they do not. 
docs it matter? As Congress works on legislation reauthorizing and revising the Pferkms program, 
ttiese qucsticHis deserve to be addressed seriously. 



WHAT DOES POXTSKrONDA BV FDIirATinN 4C-niAM.Y GET? 

Although the overall percentage of vocational education funds designated by the federal 
government as being spent in "posl-scctMidary education" is forTimlly listed as .18%, we have found 
that the states vary tremcn<kHisly In how much they allow pwit -secondary; that some stateagencics 
may be biased against posisecondary education; and that the monies listed as "posi-sccondary tn 
nature may not really reflect poslsecondary- level education. 
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Varied DUt ntMuion of Fv^c jg 

The variation among states in distributing Perkins Act fundi is most pronounced. As rcponcd in 
1989 by the NatikKjai Assessmcm of Vocational Education (NAVE), a Congreisionany-mandaled 
study, nine states allocated 20 percent or less of their Perkins Act funds (o postsccondary 
vocational education in 1986-87. nine states allocated more than 60 pciccnt of their funds to this 
level and two states spent over 90 pca*cnl. (2) (In the^ic two states. Uie study found that mosi funds 
listed as postsecondary weir in fact being spent in other than true jxssfsecondaiy progmms.) (3) 

Another NAVE report notes results from a poll by ihc American Association of Community and 
Junior College»i, whjch found 13 states spent less than 10 percent of their Perkins funds on 
community colleges and technical institutes, while Iowa and New Mexico spent over 60 percent. 
Their conclusion; Tlic mechanism in the Perkins Act where states decided Che allocation of 
resources between the secondary ^nd the posJsccondary levels docs indeed lead to considerable 
variation amiing states." (4) 

Bias A^amst Postsccond ary ^duc:^^ iv^ 

Some state agencies may, m fact, be biai^ed against postsctondary education, NAVE reported in 
1989 that, in slates visited for case studies, the state office administering the Perkins Act was 
always responsible for secondary vocational education, but in only one of the nine states was (hat 
office resptmsfbic for postsccondary voca-liona! education. The study concludes. "In ai least half 
of the slates NAVE visited, the office administermg the Act was able to limit the eligibility of 
institutions not under us purview lo cranis under the Act. The unequal distribution of nrsounres in 
a given sector or >et o! institutions wen? coHNtderably more likelv to ncceive suppon in some states 
than in others. ' {5} 



Post>ecomi.if\ PmpiMtHi ns jrc Deccpiiv? 

71ic allocation of funds listed as "postsccond.iry ' lor the purposes of the Perkins Act may. m fact, 
include area vocational schfHils. as well as community colleges and technical institutes. Arra 
vocational schools are secondary msntutions originally intended as part-day learning centeni for 
secondary students, but now also serv ing adults because of limited secondary' student enrollment. 

In another report prcpaa-d for NAVF, M.P.R. Associates notes that differences in federal data and 
data rept^rted by community colleges seem "to come from the fact thai many states aJlocate Pcticins 
funds to aa-a vocational schools, which .serve both secondary students and adults, and therefore 
lunds Tn adufis m area vocational schoj's were included in the NAVE rc^^ponres but not in those of 
the AACJC. If this mletpnctaiion is correct." ihey continue, "then slightly over one-fifth of Perkins 
funds (nor 38 percent^ are actually spent in community colleges and technical institutes". (6) The 
AACJC stud> found this pioportion to be relatively stable over the period from 1982 to 1985, (7) 

In Oklahoma, for example, 50 per cent of the Perkins funds are allocated to posisecondary 
education, but it turns out that all of these funds went to adult vocational centers which offer no 
college credit, and no money went to commumt / colleges that train ihtrc times :t& many students m 
the state. (8) 
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WHAT DOFLS P OjSTORmNDARV KDIJCATIQN nF.SERVE? 

Whether ttKT amoun! going lo postsecondary cdwcBiic^i is high or km, whether il vario* or ^ 
even wteher there is bias or noi, wcniki not nccestiarily nwitcr if posisccomJary education f^ld no 
special promise as a vocationo] resource for aduJis. 

Some, in f^l have ai^ucd thai adults, bccauj^ they are unfimiiliar with ihe college setting, are 
likely to be tnlimidaied by it and that therefore colleges make poor sellings for adull 
vocalitmid/Kichntcal ediK:aii<»i, Ed Furg^JMn of the William D. Ford Voc-Tcdi CeiUCT in Michigan, 
subscribes to this point of view, mainii ning that secondary vocaticmal schools pixjvkk a more 
receptive, lc!*s imimidating starling point ior adult stu<knts. Fuigeson indicated that many piw^ram 
partkripanis continue their cducatiwi at poMsccondary institutions after completing their course?! at 
voc-iech centers such ss his. 

On the other hand, Frank Mensel of the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
contends that high school settings are often uncomfortable for adults. If a student has dropped out 
of high school It may be difficult to letum becau^ high schools become associated with fa**"^^ 
Adults may be embarrassed to be seen by the ncighboni and children at the local high sehocH, and 
may be profoundly uncomfortable trying to function and as-wiate with aitolescenlstudents. 
Colleges afford a more sociallv iK:c^J-able, less infantilizing envippnmcni for adults, accofding to 
this perspective, and the broad-based education they can su|^ly is more conducive to long-lenn 
einpioyabilfty, 

Ccflainiy. the evidence is lh;ii community colleges are wekwned by adults and thai paritcipahtm 
IN found to be rewarding The NAVE rrport found that ctmimunity colleges account for 62 percent 
of the nation* s poslsttrondary vocational credits, and that Tor sludenis who accumulate substantias 
amounts of vocational cn^its or complete programs, postsccondary vocafionul tducation pays off 
in economic terms/' ^9) 

The report also found thai, "community college students were more likely to be employed and to 
uiili/c ihcir vocational credits than traujces from other types of (postsccondary) m.stilutii^s" (10), 
and thai po^t^el:onda^y vocational training is likely to be twth more advanced, technical, and 
f<K-uscd m It single haste purpose-- providing students with skills and knowledge needed toemer 
and progress in a chosen occupation. 



As Congress consklcrs changes in the Perkins Act in 1990. a proposal has been jncorporated mto 
Senate legislation which would provide nn^re money to secondary schools by imposing a 35 
percent cap on pt^stsecondary vwaiional spending. This proposal seems strongly agamst the 
weight of the evidence. We've found that while secondary vocational enrollment has declined, 
postsecomlary vocaiKmal education continues lo J^Jvance and there are now 4 .1 million vocational 
students at Ci>mmuniiv colleges, fwo-year technical colleges, public vocational technical schiwls. 
and prx^prietary school's. The NAVE data demonstraie that postsccondar>' vocaticmal edueation pays 
off for ,idulls, and thai fundmg has. if anything, been depressed below its natural level by state 



I i:ongrefis should firmlv fv )ecl any proposal to place a cap on postsccondary 
spending under Ihe Perkins A I, especially a cap that falls below current spending 
tevelH. 
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2- Instead of a cap. Congress &hoiald tUBct a floor for iMwt-secondary funding of 
M ptrcenU This floor-' and all jiccotmtlng of poststscondiiry spending- should be 
based upon community college sod other p^^tsecondarv crcdlt-bearine proErams 
not area vocational school programs. ' » r » • 

3, The Education Department shooid conduct a study to determine the 
circumstances under which different kinds of postsecondary and secondary 
programs are most fjk^ly to promote long-term self ^sufficiency and nroductlvUy. 
Today, Congress and the states are optriiiing largely In the dark about what 
works and »rhat dotsn% Once this information is compiled. Informed fundinc 
decisions can be made. * 
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JQB TRAININfi partnership Arx 

iCf„H'U"'?*"^'''™P^LP P*"*<* l**". ottf-^ cducai.on and training to 

help disadvantaged youth and adults Hnd permanent self-sustaining employmem, ^ 

?. n'Ln'SptSt^l f"^™" ''^'^ 

15 vZi^' tTL^iT^^ "^"'^ '''"'^ « y'=af-">und training pn)g«n, for adults 

and youth ^Title IIA) and a summer prograni for youth (IIB), Another program; Title HI orovi^ 

'^,^tTir.ti7.^22. ^^'^ " -^'"^ "'^^^ -^^^ 

Tiik IIA funds reach (he stales as block grHnis. The states, in turn, are responsible for the 
allo.-3t.on of funds to 'service delivery areas" <SDAs). The SDA's in torn contract whh 
employer, and ori.an,z.„ons like public schools, tnufc schools and commun ^colSto ^ J 
people for ;ob. m the local economy. Spending decisions within the SDA are maSTaSe 
dlfnlXT """"T^ «pfe«:n,atives of business, govemmem and laN^ but ge^rX 
70 ^^^^^ ^ '^^"r"'' f*"^'"' °^ ^ Title llA funds must be expended on SbZ 
70 percent must be >penl for services difficUy related to job preparation. ^ 

LOW < OMMllMTV < ni , fj.y PAHTirtp^TmN 

JTPA today docs not contract euensively with community colleges in trainina adulis B^^-rf .« 

o about of an Title HA participants, or about 240.000 individuals received anv fonn of 

™ 2i ^ °^ ""^^ -wmple). only 15%. or 15.200 people, wettr listed as havin« 

«xmrd (lK'.r training m a community college. This number- less thSX JbliTSs^^^ 
for-prof^imde sch|K,ls less than other nonprofit ofgani/al.ons- would pSlSe i^ sHT 

PKArTK FS THAT niSroi RAr.K roMMiiMiT v con >.f:t. P.« TiriPATinM 

A number .,f ctmdtf ions ^rn-e to disc ourage community college panicipation in HTA. 
Local Bi^st;> 

Fir>it. It has been rejioned to us that the people making most of the local funding decisions the 

Knmcnt ^P.r!^. ; Pcrfomiajice management and cvaltaiii*, ,n the U S. Labor 

Sh^.^ n • S ^''f,^ " set jobs for adulis than to get them thrtjugh cducatbn " 

"alS '^"r- K " f?''-'^" ^' °" piblicTsii^^ce^t^y rea^n 

S.iSeTn^PA",nT!:T"^-^^ H"^'"^^* community is pmmment. empSmenTis 

legitimate »i JTPA and not cdueaiion that may lead to employment." p'".»<"v 
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|»prfbiTnance Siandanfa 

Service providere under HTA receive compensation ^<'^^'' ?'^'^^''l^y ^^yi^J^J^f 
peffonniMKc aandanls, which jncJude quantitajive outputs totxd, for exiimplc. on the number or 
paiticqm^ en^yed smo wnploymoa rrtetaioa 

For youth (under 22 yean oW) participating in JTPA. outputs of "s-c*^" ^"I'ijl'S 
individual returning to full-time school, entering another ,-ob trwnmg program^ comjrtctmg a 
nu>joilcvel<rfcdvKan(m.InFY 19S8, tta positive teroinath n raa for ywah was 78 percent. 

For adults, the situation is far diffcimi. Under section 106 of rtPA. the basic measure of 
perfomtonce is only -the increase in employment and earnings «id the •'ducUom »^lfa« 
dependency resulting fitun participailon In the program." The SKretaty 
stMidanls Used on Sc taw which include placemem m unsubstdized «"P'oy^.":^^™ J" 
unsubsidized employment, increased ean,in|s. and reduction in the 'VS^f'^i^J^^^ 
families reccivuig welfare payments and the size <rf payments (P.L. 97-300, Sectiai 106 (bW). 

But there is no recognititw or reward for educational improvement as a positive outcome. 
According to DOL's Karen Green, there had been discussions m theagency £ '^sMmimg such 
criteria, twi they were i;tecm«i ccmtrary to the law ami were widely opposed by the PJC s. 

As was summed up by Tammy Siewart of ttje Mountain Land Association of OovefTim«its PIC in 
Utah "Youth who go on lo higher education aie cOTSidered as a posiuvc CMrtconw; adults who go 
on to higlKT education are no( considered placed and are thus COTSKtercd unsuccessful, 

<:> pfn Rniiv/Opcn Ex ii nnd Time Rc ffllcnona 

Many localities restrKt their JTPA pragn«ns to tte most slwrt-tenn training available, w toan opoi 
cniry/open exil model- ihat is. a program where individuals can be added to a class or drop out at 
any point in the process 

This of course, is contrary to ihe way in which community colleges typically operate. More 
imponant. it is not conducive to any type of training thai requires some time and proc^'f 
develop By their very nature, short fcrm and open enlfyA>pen exit requirements restnct JlKA 
participants lo the most basic, rote training, the type of training that virtually all manpower espcn* 
agree is the most vulnerable to changes in ttie job maifcet. 

^pedit Restrictions 

in monv localities TVPA operates on a strict no<redii system in relation lo community colleges. 
Adults who .night wish to return for advanced trainingftce the fact they cannot receive credit to 
which they might otherwise be entitled for their ejfflier JTPA woii. 

As Elwood Zaugg. a JTPA program director at Utah Valley Community C--«"^fe put jCA stiKlem 
comes in and spends 1 2 weeks m our classroom naming. After te rejums to effljrfoyment. maybe 
he decides he wants to contmuc his education and earn a degree. He cant go back college and 
pick up where he left off because JTPA eniTjllcd him in a no credit program. He could have 
benefitted greatly by receiving credit for the time he spent in the cla^room. 
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1. Tli« VS, D«partnmit of Labor sbosid condsct a stydy to deteitnioe tht 
drasmstajtces under v$bhh different kinds of firovidm are mo^ likely to promote 
ieog-term self-sufncieDcy aod productivity. Tbe federal gOTerament sbonld 
Imniedlateiy begin to compile systematic data on tlie employment and recldtvism 
rates of JTPA clients trained ttiroagli po^tsecondary education compared to other 
types of trainlos, 

2, JTPA performance itandards slioold be amended by legislation to count 
educational advancement a« n soccessfbl outcome for adaitt under the same terms 
ai It b counted for youth. 

3* To assure that son^bat longei^^term training o|Mions are no^ ^hut out of JTPA 
participation, JTPA legislation sLtould be amended to prob^uit local authorities 
from restricting JTPA piirtlcipatioo to open entry/open exit programming or to 
non-credit programming, especially when credit would otben- be accorded for 
similar training. 
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POSTSCRIPT Rr.rnMMF\DATini\IS RV AOFNt V 

FOR a>N<tRF.ttSIONAL ACTION 

RecomiiKrHiaJion> arc lisied uiidcr ihc namL' of ihc CongresMonal coniniHiecs thai have exercised 
auihorit) over the atYeclcd po\tcy area 

The Appropr^titHia Co^sT^i|tef^ 

L Finaixial uki officer discnrlion in ^djuMing "bH>e year" deierminaiiuns of Pell GranS eligibifiiy 
should be rc!aoned. 

2. PcK Grani aid to Mudcnt*; attending college lei^^s than half-time should he restored. 

3. Funding for EUjucaltomil Opporlunily Centers should be doubled to assure that accurate 
infonruition about po?»t- secondary opportunities reaches a much greater proportion of m'lilts who 
are potential college students. 

4. The campus child care pmgram auihorized under title IV of the highci education act to support 
on campus day carv centers should receive an initial appropriation. 

Th€ House Education and Lar^or rnmmlttgg: 

The Scnutp Latwr and Hum^n ftesouree^ Cammltts^ 

liouse Pofasecondarv Edu cation Subcmnminee: 
Senate Educ ati^ SMtw nw^j ^^ 

1, Among the factor* trig^erinjj the use of financial aid officer disci^t.on in making Pell Grants 
sh4>u!d be a projector reduction of imrome dunng the enn^llment pcritid by ten percent compared to 
the base year. 

2. Congress should alter the campus based application to assuir that cnrpjlmeni stilus is cross 
referefKvd to income and dependency in the following manner: 



Full-time Part-time 



Dependent L.kierg^ad^fi^ g^ 

$3,000 $5,999, etc. 
Irafcpendjim Undcrpraduates 
S0-S999 

$l00a^$!.999. etc 
Drpepdent Gniduatc student?; 
$0"$2.999, etc. 

Independent Graduate students 
$0"$999, etc. 

3. To begin to assure ths pad-time stu<^^nts m fact receive a "reasonable proportion " of campus- 
based aid, institutions should be retji ired to provide aid under their i:ampus'based prc»gram 
allotment to at least y7c of the part-time students in the lowest income category appearing in the 
school's application for campus-based funding <sce #2, above.) 
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4. The Congressional Methodology tor dcfcrmijing financial need under fhc campus-based 
pmgrams should K' amended Co assure greater s^'iUiiliviiy to ditTerrntes in the income and assets of 
aduics with dependents, and family expcnsc.i should i?e hiliy counted af their actual level in 
assessing f inane tai need 

5. Depcndcni care cosLs based on a full-time niu^ii.ijum of at Ica^t S3,CXX) per care recipient should 
be made allovvabli? ciluw ational cosls in detemiining eligibility for the Pell Grant, campus-based and 
loan programs 

6. Congress should ei^sua* ihat ail borro\*crs anc mfi>n7>ed by the time they wixild enter rcpnyment 
of iheir right to apply for deferral or Itirbeanince in making repayment. Specifically, con tinued 
aticndance on a less than half-cime basis should be a criterion for granting defemil or tcrebcarance. 

7. AJi student finafk ia} aid undi^r the higher education act should be clearly defined as contributing 
!o the gduc ulion-fciaTcd costs of thme who receive aid. Such aid should be eounted us personal 
income, -n whole or in pan. m deienmning an individual's ehgtbiliiy for food stamps or \vtlfajr. 

S. Hasy to read, well highlighted infonnational materials specifically targeted to adults sfiould b* 
required hy law of all colleges Jhat serve a subsiantial adult ^xipulation. 

&!'n!>tc fduLa^f^ 

1. Raiher th^in ftviising all piogram energies on case Liosiiie under ihe vocational rchabdiiaiion 
program. Congress should ensure by law that evaluations of VR program performance are 
expanded to include the nature of the cliemelc served and the quality of the training in terms of 
career development and upward niobiliiy. 

2- VR legislation should be amended to specifically require the scales lo approve college as an 
allowable tbrm of training for VR recipients, as long as satisfactory progress is being made in 
schtx)! and course of study ts consistent with the individual's career goals. Furthermore, ii should 
be acquired that all prospective clients be infonned of iheir nght lo choo^^e postsccondary education 
as a means of employment traming thanigh the VR program. 

feuse Elementary, Secondare and VtKatianal S'ubc-ommi^t? ? 
Senate Education SuK-ammittec 

I Cnngress should remove the twenty pca;ent rap on funding OED programs under the adult 
education act. because that cap limits the extent lo which woHiing-age adults ean use the aduh 
education program to meet the nsmg educaiionaJ nrquinements of today's ;ob maritct. 

2. The law should be changed to assure community college participation in stale adult education 
advisory councils, and to require that local school districts solicit comments by colleges and 
communiiy agencies on school district pnoposajs to conduct ;<dult education programs. 

3. Congress should nrjcct proposals to place a cap on pos: -secondary spending under the Perkins 
Act vocal tonal education program, especially a cap (hot f^its below cumcnt spending levels. 
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4. Imtead of a cap. Congicss should tnmi a flfisa foi pcMt-sccondary funding of 30 peircm umter 
the vocal loia! cducalion act. All computations of posTsccondmy spending shouid be based upon 
community colkgc and other po^scccmdaiy crcdii-bcanng prognoms. not snca vocalional school 
progmms, 

Hpu^ Labor Managcmem Relaikms Subcomroinec: 
S q i^e g piplp ymcT^^ and Prodixrttvify Subccmuninec 

1. JTPA performance slandands should be amended by legislation to count educational 
adviuKcmeni ss 4 succesksful puicohk for ddults under the same temu as it is counted for youth. 

2. To assure that somewhat longer-term training options arc not shut out of JTTA psirticipation, 
JTPA je^isktion should be amciKied to prohibit local iiuthorities from restricting JTPA participatiiMi 
to open entry/open cxM programming or to mm-credit programming, especially when crwiit would 
other* tsc be accorded for similar training. 

Shurgd; Hnujtf Wats and Means Committee: House Educntlnn 
and Latmr t ommifteg: <^ptfifP Flnanrg Committee 

1. Welfare legislation should be amended to require that the stales alk>*v welfare recip^ls lo fulfill 
their educ:ihan and trainjng fvquiremen! in college, if they so choose, as long as satisfactory 
progrcss is being made m school and the ccmrsc of study is consistent with the indlviduars career 
goal«i. 

2. Heanngs should be held to assure that posisecondary educaiiai is not being unduly restriclcd by 
the states under welfare reform, and that child care services are made available as man-dated to 
eligible bcncffciuries. 

Shflre^: Hpyse Ways qqd Com^itte^; Honsc! Educatioq and 

LalH>r-Cgmmttt«c; .Stgate .Fiaaogfi Cqiiuatttgg;..&efl§tc Lator aod 

Homan Retoarges Committee 

1, New child care legislation should be enacted to supplement federal support serv ices to low- 
Income adults trymg to pur^iuc a college education. 

House Ways and Means Committee: 
Senate Finance t nmmiltpg 

1. Federal uncmploymeni law should be amended to place the burden on the slate lo prove that 
traming proporsed by the beneficiary is Oili satisfactory, rather than placing the burden on the 
individual fo justify the training. 

2. Federal uncmploymeni law should be amended lo specify that attendance at an i^rcredited 
insfitufton of higher education, if the claimant is making satisfactory progress towan) a recognized 
degree, constitutes approved training for the purposes of the U I pn^mn. 

3. Child care support under title XX social service block grants should he continiwd and enhanced, 
and the law should be amended to prohibit the states from disqualifying eligible recipients simply 
because they arc attending college. 

4. In order to assure continuity of employer initiatives to promote t^w ed'tcation and traming of 
ihcrr workers. Section 1 21 of the tax code should be e^stendcd on a permanent basis. 
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The AgHcuhurt* romtnitfti^^ 

1. Documented educat km -related cxpciuiitures made hy food stamp applicants should he considered 
an invcstiiKnt in sclf-sufncifncy *ind made excludable fmm personal income in determining food 
stamp cltgibil if y. 

2. The policy imposing a J!0'hour ptr week wink acquirement on college students who 
oiherNvi?»e quality for food >tJ!iips sfiould he :)haf^dcned. 

FOR THK FXFri TIVK A(;KM l^'S 

Education Deoartnifnt 

1. Finunci.il jul tf^Jinniii !h.t( {he ^:on cnmienf cunenily coptiucis ivt high Nchtxil coun.sclloi^ Nhould 
be expanded to mchuit- pwU'ssionals who deal sviih adulis-. human resource otHcfrs in business, 
labof counsiiU)(s, and unemploNfiient and welfare counsellofN to name u tcs^ . 

2. The i-ilueation Depatinu'fjt should oncourace ralher than Jiseuura^e fniaiK-jai aid officen^ from 
cmpkntfu' piotesMonal disLretuni tin%ler tiie eanipus based prc»|:fanis and the Pell G/ant pu>i:ram. 
if that authonty ?s fcsioiixi by legislation. 

3 The LiJtkation iVpafimen! stuwWi iinmaiiaiclv tic;j,m lo cofTipile tiaia on \hc cmplovn?eni and 
a-efdivism rales of Vt^-jtionai Hehabihiation clients fctiat'shtatctl Ihrout:h p^^slsecondarv educaiujn 
eompaneti lo oitier upcs of iramm^. 

4, Ti}e fdiieahon IVpaitnu-nl shouUl unticrlake a Loniparafive study of diffoienl providers imdcr 
the adult education aci-- ineUuhni: elementary and secondary schooh. colleges, libraries and 
cotnniufuiy a-'eneies - lo see which pioduce ttie best rcsuUs, If some types of piovMers are found 
to perfonn sysfci?iatjcally better than others, steps shoidd tx.' taken to encourajie their panicipaiion 
aiui remove .iny obstacles to it 

^. The F:duearunj Depanment should conduct a study of the %ocatKVjaJ education program to 
dctciTnine the circun^siances ufidei vvtucfj iitffeiem kinds of fxistbccondary and sceondar^- profcets 
arr most likely to promote Ion*: tenn self sutficiency and productivity. 

Department of I.:ihor 

1. T\w l>epanment of Labor should undertake a nesv and truly com plete, state by sfale survcs nf 
state Unenipioyment Insuranee praciic*; from the kinds of notification the states employ, to the 
typi-s of trammi: they approve, to their manner of making decisions 

2. Ilie Dcnjitment of l.ab<ir, by reuulation, should insist that the states cle;irly notify henefjciancs 
of the trair,)nE option, and that they develop and empkw objective crnena for cvaluatmg traininc 
providers and approving trammg requests, 

3. The Depanmeni of L abor shi>uld conduct a study to deiermme the circumstances under u hieh 
difTercnt kuuis of pioviders of JTPA services atx: most likely to promote long term self-suffjciency 
and piixlucnvny. Tjc iiovemnient should unmediately begin to compile sysiematie data on the 
employment and recidivism rates of JTPA clients trained through postseeofidary education 
compnre-d to other types of traininj;. 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



TUESDAY. MAY 14, 1991 

House of Rkpresentativks, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a.m.. Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Fonl [Chairman! 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, Miller, Serrano, 
Mmk, Andrews, Kildee, Coleman, Molinari, Gunderson, and 
Armey. 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director, Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education; Jack Jennings, education counsel, Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee; Maureen Long, legislative associate/ 
clerk, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education; Gloria Gray- 
Watson, administrative assistant, Subv-ommittee on Postsecondary 
Education; Eliza Evans, staff assistant, Subcommittee on Postsec- 
ondary Education; Jo-Marie St. Martin, education counsel for mi- 
nority. Education and Labor Committee; and Beth Buehlmann 
education coordinator, minority, Education and Labor Committee! 

Chairman FoRD. I am pleased to convene this hearing on the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education on the Reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. This is the ninth of 44 hear- 
ings and I have lost my voice already. 

Today our distinguished panel of witnesses will address the 
issues of how can the student financial aid programs be simplified 
Unfortunately, the complexity of the prc^rams has, itself, become a 
new barrier to educational opportunities for those the programs 
are designed to serve. 

I hope that this hearing will focus the subcommittee on some so- 
lutions to the problem of complexity that needy students face in ob- 
taining postsecondary education. I look forward to hearing the com- 
ments and su^estions of our witnesses. 

Mr. Armey, did you have anything to say? 

Mr. Armey. Mr. Chairman, let me just sav I am very proud to 
represent the minority this morning. I should alert you that I do 
have another committee meeting that I will have to go to in half 
an hour. Perhaps help will arrive before I depart, and in the mean 
t me, 1 am confident that between the two of us, we comprise an 
intellectual quorum. 

(287) 
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Chairman Ford. I am informed Mr. Coleman will be here to sit 
in for you when you go. 
Mr. Armey. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Mrs. Mink? Mr. GaydM has an opening state- 
ment. Without objection, we will place it in the record at this 
point. 

Without object* jn, the prepared testimony of all of the witnesses 
that has been submittal will be inserted in the record following the 
oral testimony, and we have a statement here by Robert Knutson, 
Chairman, Chief Elxecutive Officer of Education Management Cor- 
poration, who couldn't appear, on pn^ram simplification. Without 
objection, that will be entered into the record. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. Joseph M. Gaydos and Robert 
Knutson follow:] 
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Opening Statement 



Joseph Gaydos 



nay 14, 1991 



Postsecondary Education Hearing 



It's really a shame that the simple idea of providing 
financial assistance to students so they can pursue 
postsecondary education has evolved into such a complicated 
system. 

Originally the Higher Education Act of 1965 was fairly 
St raight-'f orward and relatively easy to understand. But we 
have added so many complexities tb the process over the years, 
that today, many people have said students need a college 
degree before they understand which of the six student 
assistance forms they should use to apply for the programs for 
which they qualify. 

And, once students have overcome these hurdles and 
actually receive assistance, their lives don't necessarily get 
any easier if some of the assistance ii in the form of loans 
instead of grants. 

There ate three loan prpgiams that students are eligible 
to participate in Peikins, Stafford, and SLS, or 
Supplemental Loans for Students, 

I haven't heard too many complaints about the Perkins 
Loan Program but the other two have rauspd quite a few 
headaches for students. 

Under the Stafford and SLS ptogranis, the loans are 
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frequently sold shortly after being made, if not imoediately* 
It is not unusual for any given loan under either of these 
programs to be re-sold a number of times before the student 
aust begin laaHing payments on the loans* 

*I have heard hair-raising stories from hard working 
students who have spent weeks and months just trying to find 
out where to send their payments. I have also heard many 
stories about gross accounting errors in students' balances 
and the terrible time they have of getting anyone to correct 
them. 

These types of difficulties are not the only ones 
students face, students must also travel through the maze of 
differences among all three loan programs, the different 
repayment requirements, the different deferral options, and, 
in the case of Perkins Loans, students even have several loan 
cancelation options depending on what jobs they take when they 
graduate « 

The programs in the Higher Education ; jt of 1965 and the 
process of applying for financial assistance provided by these 
programs really must be simplified. 

It has always been my aim to open doors to higher 
education, not put up glass walls as prospective students seek 
assistance to further their learning. 

Simplification of the process is necessary if we are 
serious about developing a well^trnined and learned work 
force . 

This is one point on which we should all agree. 

2 - 
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EDUCATiaN MANAGEMENT COP^PORATlDN 



TESTXifoxnr fob thb record 
OF ROBraT 9. vsmsw 

CKKIRNMl AKD aSZSF RXECDTIVC OFFICER 
EDUCATZOH HXSAOEXEBT CORF(»lATXOH 
BEFORE TSE BOIlSE CMIUTTEB Off WUCATXOli MD SAROR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOSTBECOSDARY ED0CRTIOS 



PROORXW gm PLiriCATIOK 
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Hr^ aiairman and Member 0 of the Suje>coiSDittee on Postaecondary 
Education: * 

Tha following comments are provide by Robert B. Knutson, 
Chairman and Chief Executive officer, on behalf of Education 
Wanageaent Corporation (emc) of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. our 
employee-owned Company operates The Art Institutes of Atlanta, 
Dallas, Fort Uuderdale, Houston, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and The Colorado Institute of Art. The Art Institutes International 
serve 13,000 students in associate and lyaccalaureate degree programs, 
our students come from every state in the union and from 50 foreign 
countries. We also provide post graduate paralegal training to 
students through the National center for Paralegal Training and its 
consulting affiliations with universities in the United States and 
Europe. 

First and foremost, we believe in developing human potential; 
secondly, we know that student success is everyone's job. 

If indeed the Title IV student assistance programs are to 
provide access to postsecondary education for the needy students of 
this country, then these programs must have the interests of students 
foremost in our minds • 

Chairman Ford has been 'luoted to say that ••the purpose of Title 
IV is not to support institutions, adwinistrators, lenders, student 
^oan agencies, secondary markets, or servicers. The purpose of Title 
IV is to expand educational opportunities and the programs and 
delivery systems must be measured in terms of their effectiveness in 
meeting that objective, 
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In fact, the Title IV student assistance proqv&mG are not 

organized to prosjotc access by students, or porEiotcnce once tht2ir 

education cosaaencGs, The Department of Education and institutions 

have becoBiG so consuraed with the paper processing and with the 

process itstsU that we have forgotten a' )Ut the outcoae. The 

delivery systea through its very coaplexity seems primarily to 

support student loan agencies, secondary markets, servicers, need 

analysis agencies, and lenders. Institutional administrators are 

forced, because of the adirinistrat ive paperwork burden, to forget the 

primary purpose of these programs, which irs to serve students. 

Because of the coraplexity of the delivery system and the 

application process, the Title IV delivery system has become a 

barrier to nany students, it could even be argued that the Title iv 

programs seem to be designed to prev ent students froiti qualifying for 

financial aid rather than to encourage needy students to participate 

in these programs as they were intended. 

Many students don't understand what a grant is, what a loan is, 

and what a work study is. They have great difficulties understanding 

an of the terifls and conditions and rights and responsibilities which 

are attached to the aany loan programs now in place. 

Our 85 recommendations for reauthorization of the Higher 

Education Act of 1965, which have been provided to mexnbers of this 

Subcofamittee, contain a number of proposals related to simplification 

of the Title IV student aid programs. These include; 

1. Implementing a modified student aid application which asHs 
for more data from only those applicants who have more data 
to give. 
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2. Stroaslining the renewal aid appliciition process so that 
students who have already demonstrated noed and have had no 
real changcB in circunstanccs neod only provide an update of 
their financial and fasily information* 

3. Limiting the verification of family-reported financial 
information to only those elomcnts which appear on a tax 
return, 

4. Elittinating tho central processor as Buch and requiring the 
student to deal only with one financial aid procosjior, 

5. Combining the two current, statutory need analysis methods 
into one, and reducing the number of formulas from four to 
two. 

In addition to these changes in the student application process, 
we also rccominond significant changes in the student loan programs so 
that students will bo encouraged to repay their loans on a timely 
basis. Our recommendations include: 

!• creating on^ student loan program to replace the current 
Stafford ai.d SLs. This student loan program would be 
composed of a Stafford portion with subsidized interest and 
an SLS portion with unsubsidired interest • The student 
would make one repayment regardless of how much was 
borrowed * 

2. Changing the student loan delivery system so that the 
student borrower would deal with only one entity — - the 
guarantor. The guarantor would serve as disbursing agent 
and servicer as well. 

3, Reducing deferment categories to three, so that students 
can readily determine whether or not they can delay payment 
of their loans and, therefore avoid default. 

These proposals all are intcinded to make the financial aid 
process gty ^^p ^-^centorcd . 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our observations. 
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STATEMENTS OF SELENA DONG, UEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES STUDENT ASSOCIATION; ANNETTE HINES, STO. 
DENT, MOREHEAD STATE UNIVERSITY; STEPHEN COLBERT, DI- 
RECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNTTY CENTCR; REGINA 
NANLEY, FACIUTATOR, CfTYWIDE GUIDANCE PROGRAMS; 
STAN KOPUK, CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY COMMTTTEE ON STU- 
DENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE; NATALA HART, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RfiCTOR, STATE STUDENT ASSI^'ANCE COMMISSION; AND 
PAUL PHILLIPS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID, CALIFORNIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY-SAN MARCOS 

Chairman Fobd. We will start with Selena Dong, Legislative Di- 
rector to United Stat^ Student Association. 

Ms. Dong. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I appreciate this opportunity to t^ify today on the Fi- 
nancial Aid Pn^nm simplification and Reauthorization of the 
Hkher Education Act. 

My name is Selena Dong and I am L^slative Director of the 
United States Student Association, the (»untry's oldest and largest 
national student organization, representing more than 850 campus- 
es and 3.5 million posteecondary students. 

USSA believes that Federal financial aid pn^rams have been 
crucial to the postsecondary opportunities of millions, but that the 
confusing and complex nature of the student aid application and 
delivery process acts as a barrier to the acce^ of too many stu- 
dents, particularly those from low-income backgrounds. 

First of all, potential coli^ students have to find out about the 
different types of Federal, State, institutional, and private aid 
available. This is hardly a case of one^p shopping; in The Stu- 
dent Guide, the Department of Eklucation suggests that students: 
talk to financial aid administrators at each school they are inter- 
ested in; contact State higher education agenda regarding State 
aid, the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Prc^am and R^rt C. 
Byrd Honors Scholarship Pn^ram; find out more information 
through public libraries, companies, foundations, and a divereity of 
oraanizations; look into National Honor Society and National ftierit 
Scholarships, as well as veteran educational benefits. 

And of course, for many students, high school guidance counsel- 
ors can make or break a student's decision to pursue post-high 
school opportunities by discussing the pMsibility of and ways to fi- 
nance a postaecondary education or training. 

Next, a student can choose between six different application 
forms for Federal financial aid. 

To apply for Federal financial aid only, you can fill out the Ap- 
plication for Federal Student Aid, AFSA, which consists of the 32 
federally core qu^ions, or you can answer just these core ques- 
tions on the five other forms; no application fee is involved in these 
cases. 

However, if you want to be considered for non-Federal aid, you 
must fill out the additional questions on the five other forms and, 
for two of these forms, pay a processing fee. Mcwt students end up 
OTmpleting one of the five forms that allow you to apply for both 
Federal and non-Federal aid, and responding to between 59 and 118 
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questions. It is up to the individual colleges, State agencies and 
scholarship programs which application fbrnu they will accept 

So the 1991-1992 school y^ ASFA form that you have ir your 
hands is the ' simplest" form available since it includes all the Fed- 
eral core questions, and does not have an application foe. It, howev- 
er, does not render a student eligible for all State, institutional and 
private aid for college. 

This situation forces many students into a tough choice between 
filling out a tree form that does not ensure that Aey rill be consid- 
ered for all types of aid available, and handing over precious 
money for an application form that will make them eligible for all 
amistance. 

Now, the ASFA form is hanUy simple; it consists of 49 questions, 
and on page 2 tells you that you will need a myriad o? records, 
ranging from your Federal, State and local income tax returns to 
records of medical or dental bills that were paid in 1990, to fill out 
this form. And it only gets more a>mplicated. 

For example, in Section B, there are 16 qu^ons, mart of which 
have subquestions, to wade through to figure out ifyou are an in- 
dependent or dependent student. And Sections D, ¥, G, and I are 
enough to make alm<»l anyone flee for the nearest accountant for 
help. 

It is clear that these applications forms try to be all things to all 
people: there is a plethora of questions designed for the special 
treatment of dislocated workers, displaced homemakers, applicants 
with excess medical and/or dental expenses, et cetera. 

There must be a way to ensure special recognition of these cir- 
cumstances without adding many more questions to them already 
complicated forms. The fact that the form uses cute color coding or 
^llow and gray areas to distinguish the areas that dependent and 
mdependent students must fill out is a reflection of how complicat- 
ed the form is and how difTerent applicants end up answering dif- 
ferent sections and questions. 

Then there is the Simplified Needs Teat, SNT, which is supposed 
to ensure that very low-income students need only answer a small 
number of questions on the application forms. However, students 
still have to follow a complicated set of instructions on the ASFA 
form to figure out if they qualify for the SNT. 

This complexity helps explain why few applicants eligible for the 
simple needs test actually use it: according to the Advisory Ckjm- 
mittee on Student Financial Assistance, leas than 17 percent of eli- 
gible applicants file the simple form. 

Other reasons for this limited usage include the fact that many 
State, institutional and private sources of aid required completion 
of the whole form, and that many students, high school counselors, 
and aid administrators worrv that they are doing something wrong 
by not filling out the whole torm. 

After you wade through th^ Federal financial aid forms, you 
must wait 4 to 6 weeks for processing by one of the multiple data 
entry processors, MDE, to compute your Pell Grant Index number 
and Family Contribution number. Your form may be returned for 
corrections if you made any mistakes, or for verification if you are 
selected by the Department of Education or your school for such a 
process. 
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Ineither case, another couple of weeks are added to the whole 
process. Then the MDE processor sends the applicant's information 
to a central processor to recompute the two needs analyses, and 
check for Selective Service n«istration, eligibility for non-citizens, 
and past student l<mn defaults. 

J * *S ^ **"?*^ procMsor sends the applicant a 

Student Aid Repor^ SAR^ with their PeU Grant Index aA5 Family 
Contribution numbers, which are then used by financial aid admin- 
isttators to determine the student's award package. 

^ however. Students must meet a number of 
ehgibihty requirements and undertake additional procedures for 
2: ^S® Federal financial aid programs. For example, to apply 
for a Stafford Loan, you must get an appUcation from a lender, 
school or State guaranty agency, fill it out, and then submit it tcJ 
your school, which then certifies your loan eligibility after first de- 
termining your eligibility for a Fell Grant * '^"'^ 
The school then submits your application to the lender of your 
choice, which, if it agrees to make the loan, submits it to a miarsn- 
ty agency for loan approval. If all goes well, the lender will make a 
check out to you, or to you and the school, and mail it to the 
school. 

But if you are a first-time borrower or just unlucky, don't expect 
to see the check until 30 days after the start of the semester; just 
keep dodging the bill collectors. And to add to the complexitv 
many lenders have entirely different application forms. 

Appljing for aid is sort of like a game of Monopoly when you 
J*^^ .f^^ space and draw a card. You might get to ho 

u^X^^^l^'-^ ' T ^^P^^ 80 t° thlnear^t 

utility (i.e.. fill our this section or that section); or pay a poor tax 

(i.e., pay a processing fee if you fill out certain sections andformsh 
or take three steps backward (i.e., get your appUcation forms r^' 
turned for corrections.) « 

And unfortunately, you must play this award game year after 
award year, and reapply for aid by filling out the same forms and 
paying the same fees all over again. And the game does not end 
with graduation: you must start paying back your loans after a 
short ^ace period. 

Again the obligations and options can be extraordinarily Com- 
dex and confusing: there are at least 12 categories of deferment 
conditions, a few cancellation provisions, forbearance, and loan con- 
solidation. 

USSA urges this subcommittee to examine the intricacies of the 
financial aid application and delivery process to make changes that 
will streamline and fjacilitate students' access to college financing 
options. The complexity and multiplicity of the application forms 
the fees, and the reapplication process had made this system an im- 
pwlunent and not a mechanism by which students find ways to 
afford a college education. ^ 

I have included for the record a summary of USSA's recommen- 
dations for simplifying the appUcation process: they include the 
creation of one free, simpUfied application form for all types of aid 
T-T^Ai • -H^J^^ ^Hr^i^^^ Association of Student FWdal 
Aid Admrnistrators'. NASFAA, "A Plan for Reform", and a new 
system for updating mformation; in AFDC eligibility; the develop- 
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ment of open-ended and flexible guidelines for the use of financial 
aid administrator professional judgment; and ensuring more flexi- 
bility in the definition of an independent student 
I^ank you for this opportunity to testify today, 
{The prepared statement of Selena Dong follows:] 
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X itould llkfl to thank th« ^Irmin md nenters of the Si^icasDlttn for 
this owortunlty to discuss finaiKlal aid prograa sli^llf Icatloi ami 
^authorization of the Hl^r Educatim Act. Hy nme la omf and 

Dlrrotor of the United States Studwit Aaa^iatlon 
OmA), the country's ol^t «td lareest national stiatent on^lzatlw, 
rwresenting mra than caa^es ml 3.6 million postsmimiary 
students, VSSA believes that fecferal flnam:1a1 aid prograira have hem 
crucial to the fx^tsecondary i^^rt^ltles of Billions, t>ut that the 
confusing and cooplex nature of the studmt aid wllcatliw) and del Ivory 
process acts as a terrier to access of too amy sti»imts« 
particularly those froa Im-lncone hackgrounds. 

First of all, potential colles^ stiAtents have to find out ^bout tho 
different typos of federal, state. Institutional, md private aid 
available. This is hardly a case of one-st<^ sfwpping; in The Stud^t 
g uide, the Departi»ent of Educatlc»i su^sts that stwfaits: 

» talk to financial aid administrators at each school 
they are interested In; 

* contact state higher education agencies regarding 
state aid, tfw Paul touglas Teacher Sctwlarshlp 
Progr^, and Robert C. Byrd Honors Scholarship Pro^rm; 

» find out Bjore Information thnni^ pt^llc libraries, 
cowpanles, foundations, and a diversity of 
organizations; 

* look Into National Honor Society and National >ter1t 
Scholarships, as well as veteran educational benefits. 

And of course, for many students, h1^ school guidance counselurs can 
make or break a student's declslcwi to fHirsue post-high school 
opportunities by discussing the possibility of and Mys to finance a 
postsacondary education or training. 

Next, a student can choose betureen six different application forms for 
federal financial aid. The forms are the: 

« Application for Federal Stu<tent Aid (AfSA) - Dsparto»nt of 
Education 

» Application for Pennsylvania state Grant and Federal 
Student Aid - pa Higher Education Assistance Agency 
» Application for Federal and State Student Aid (AFSSA) - csX 

* Singleflls Form - United Student Aid Funds 

» Family Financial Stat«»nt (FF8) - American Collet Testing 
» Financial Aid fohb (FAF) - College Scholarship Service 

To apply for federal financial aid mv, you can fill cnjt the 
Application for Federal Student Aid (ASFA), which consists of the 
thlrty-tw ''federal core** questions, OR you can ansMr just these core 
questions on the five other forms; no appllcatlwi fee Is Involved In 
these cases. However, if you «ant to be considered for non-federal aid, 
you must fill out trw additional questions on the five otfwr forms and/ 
for two of these forms, pay a processing fee. Host students end up 
completing one of the five forms that allow you to apply for both 
federal and nonfederal aid, and responding to totween 59 and 110 
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WiMtlooa. It is up to the individual collage, statu ogenelas and 
scholarship program ,^1ch application foms thay wlll^St! 

alB^last form avalt^la sinca IncludM only tha "fadaral cora" 
««»tion8. and doM not h.«i an .^iicatloo faa. it/hSe^r^do*, not 

f5lo'na2"^Mf I?^"?."*"/" <'«t1tut1on;i?^J;i^ S 

hfT™ This situation forcas many studants into a tou^ choice 

5!!^J^^]*"« ' 'o™ *»" "ot ansura that thS ^ bo 
c«js1«tered for all typaa of aid avallahla. and handlnTSar w ous 

IJJStl^!^ '^"^ 'f*' tham ellllbla foraJi 

^ hanHy swia: It consists of 49 questions, and on 

mi that you will neod a nyrlad of record*, ronalna frcw 

or dwital bins that were paid in 19M. to fill out thia form. And It 
^ItfJ^ ~™ co«pllcatad. For awla. m Section 8. u2S arele 
^stlons. «st of ijhich have subquaatlons, to i^ade th^ou,^ to figure 

SccSStintTorSlS.'*' 

It is clear that these applications forwi try to be all thlnas to all 

treatwent of dislocated workers (Section I, Question 44). displaced 
horaemakers (Sactlon Q. q««t1on 35). applicants with axc^ss «ad?«l 
tT/ta 33). etc. There^rbe a 

ilL L^^ff"^"* rec^ltlon of these circumstances without aSlng 
^\Tr^ flf«t1ons to these already complicated fonas. The fact that 

I%:»"S«t*^L^[ !g^?g°Lr;"°^ ^ ^---^ -"-as to diSinSfSh 

^ifT?? that dependent and Ind^i^Ntent students must fill out Is a 
^ is and how different wl «Sts 

and up answering different sectlms ami questions. 

Illfl!™*^!^/'' the Sinipllfled Needs Test (SNT). which Is suppose to 

students need only answer a nuaber of 

coBpllcated set of Instructions on the A8FA fona to figure out 

S J^^l^,"* ^'li^ ^ "^11 toV^fer totoctlon 

0 to ccRpiets worksheet i3A below. The worksheet will tell you whether 
you Buat fill out the Supplemental Infon»at1on (SaJ^ons F thJSuSTl?- 

^^fJ"^" applicants eligible for the slople 

needs teat actua ly use It: according to the Advisory Co»«1ttee on 

?J^L5I"r^"^ ^"^^ "* °^ appK^nS file 

the slaple fona. Other reasons for this iinitad usage Include the fact 

coapietlon of the whole fonu, and that many stt-fents, h1^ sSwol 

wrong by not fniing out the i^le forw. 
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After you throu^ theM fo(tora1 financial aid form, ymi mst wait 
four to six weeks for procMSlng by turn of the mitlple tfata entry 
processors (KM) to coii«mte four Pell Grant imIeK (PQI) nuiater «i4 
Faally Contrltnitlon (FC) motor. Your forw My be retvnwJ for 
^rrectlons If you sade m\y mistakes* or for verification If you are 
selected by the DepartoMmt of Eckicatlon or your school for audi a 
procMS. In either case, «wtf»r coMple of weeks are added to the i^la 
process. Then the processor «mds the ai^l leant 's InfomatKm to a 
c^tral proceeeor to recoi^Mite the tm analyMS, ami check for 
Elective tervlce registration, eligibility for non-c1t1z»is, and past 
stud^t low iHifaults. After this Is coispletwl, the processor s^rds 
the awllcMt a Student Aid Report {SM) with their Pell Grant Index and 
fmi}y Omtrlbutlon motors, whlc^ are thm used by finmclal aid 
adtailnlstrators to determine tr» stitont's mrd package. Aid 
administrators can also take into iKXOunt spMlal circumstances, end 
adjust ymir cost of echicatlon and Fmlly CmtrlNftlon In detensining 
your aid packa^ or chansv ymr depmctoncy status* 

This Is not the end however. Students nust mrot a mmi>or of eligibility 
recfuireiswits arat umtertake additional proceckires for mMy of the fectoral 
f inwKial aid progress. For exan^le, to apply for a Stafford loan you 
mat get an application from a l^tor, sctool or state ^ranty agency, 
fill it out, and then submit it to ywir school, whl^ Uw» certifies 
your loan eligibility after first determining y«ir eligibility for a 
Psll Grant. The school thmt sttoits your plication to the lemtor of 
your choice, which, if It aerees to make ttm loan, sttoilts It to a 
guaranty agency for loan af^>royal« If all ^'os mH, the Imder will 
sttke a check out to you, or to ycnj and the school, and ©ail it the 
school. 8ut if you are a first-time borrower or just imlucky, cton't 
expect to see the check imtil W days after the start of the semester; 
just ke^ dodging the bill wl lectors. And to add to the complexity, 
many lenders have entirely different application forms. 

flying for aid is sort of like a ^sm of Nomtoly **hen yw land on the 
"Chance" space and draw a card. You m1^ fl^ to 90 directly to jail 
(i.e use the Sia^le Heeds Test); or 90 to the nearest utility (i.e fill 
ait this sectKm or that section); or pay a poor tax (i.e pay a 
processing fee if you fill <Hit certain sectiww «wl forro); or take 
three st^ teckward (1«a get your application foms returrmd for 
corrections). 

And unfortunately, you anist play this game award year after award year, 
and rw^}y for aid by filling out the same forms end paying the same 
fees all over again. Aiwi the gape does not end with gre^tion: you 
must start paying back your loans after a ^rt grMS period. Again the 
obligations and options can be extraordinarily complex mtd confusing: 
there are at least 12 categories of (fefenMit a»id1time, a fw 
cancel l#t 1m provisions, forbearan^, md l<»n consolidation, 

USSA urges this subcomaittme to examine the intricacies of the financial 
aid application md delivery ;micess to Mke ch^igM that will 
streamlira and fKilltaU students* Mcees to col legs flnmlng options. 
The complexity and multiplicity of the education form, the few, and 
the r^spllcation procMS had made Uils system an ^todlmwit and not a 
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hBvs nclwted for tte rscord a suasary of usSA's rscoansndatlons for 
fro©, slfflpilfled awlicatlon fom for «n typm of aid along tlw linos 

T financial aid sdsinlstrator profosalonal 
and wisuring more flexibility in the dafinition of an 
indapendont studant. 

Thank you for this owjortunity to testify today. 
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A C C E S S, Compift^ "Bt 

ReauttioitzalkHi of the Higher EdMO^n Act 

RMornimndatlon #7 
SIMPLfFY THfi AFPUCAT10N PROCESS 

' Craste one fim i^^Hleafkifi form 

Cfwift • mw sysiOTi for t^Ntattng Infimnatkm 

* Exm^ vmy km^^tcoms vtalviits from comfteting a ^uiSmt M 
opplioatlofi 

* hour 811 (mtepemtom sluil^ deffned 

' Ensim cofitistency in ^udent aMf sdn^fHstratkNi 

One of the i^ggest barhefs to the ^ulM ey^m is the coif^^ confueing 
nattm of tlie i^»|H^tion pmceos. Since the ^rpllcatkm fonns are a 
«vide rahety of ^ik^s with en (fiftofeni baci^}fOlm05, there mB many in^nctHH^ and 
questfof^ that do not pen^ to {^j^ylksants. In a^^km. kmm mB wished (town 
wfth the many extrar^CHis rec^jiiOTients disclosed eai^r ^vaA have ^utfiing to do with 
financial need. Not only are the a(^)tertlon fomis k^g and confi^ng« ^dente are 
expected to fW out dtftereia ^T^c^ions and pay separate af^^cation fees for tecter^< 
slate ^ institutionai Henoe one tree, ^mctoix^ed. and simpU^ appltoatk>n for 
All sources of aid shmiid be devetofwf. Moreover, the oinent system n»c^ires a 
stuctont to complete and file a new eppUoalton eaeti award y^r even though 
much of the data ctoes not ^nge, 

in ^Hion. the current system ie unfair to very tow*lnconiw students The 
1986 Reai/thortzatton created a amplify Needs Test (SNT) for fancies with annual 
incomes betow $15,000. Unfortunate^^ the SNT catoulales a hfgher expected family 
contr^ion (EFC) that is used fcK caicufating student akil package that woufd be 
found u^ng the regu^ formuta In addl^on. ^udents from low-liwome families that 
have ^ready proven need lor Aid for FamiHes with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
weitare. arnl other federal programs serving those in ne^ still have to fill out 
applications for student aid. This hanSy makes sensa and acts as a barrier to these 
stiklents' participation. These students should simply receive an automatic calculation 
of zero for ejcpected family oontribiton. 

Additionally, steps should be taken to assure consistency in the use of 
professional Judgment by financial eld admlnletrafore. Student aid 
iKimimstrators have kmg us^ their authority to make inc^vick^ (todsh>i« on students' 
abUlty to pay based on unique dioimstarv^. The 1966 RaauthcKixation cocked this 
mnhohty into law by provii^ that stuctont M administrators coukl tt^r c^scretion 
in determining need for a stu<tont in s|^al circumstances under the Pell Grant 
prE^ram. They can also make charts In independent student ^atus. Because 
finanofid aki administrators are retired to ck>cument the need for th^ dranges and 
are vulnerable to audits, they are often reludant to make Juc^ment calls. The federal 
government shouHj commit itself to providing more training and guktonce to these 
fKlmmistrators so that there wit) be some con^ency in pnofes^n^ juc^ment calls. 

Lastly, the definition of an "Independent student" excludes many genuinely 
self'Suppofting students. See box for definition of an 'Independent student " 
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US. ^TfiidfH ftticiriiTiP" 



UfKJer this cumorrt system, uf^r income paf»nt(8) Cf^US lOH^se tfi© system tN rtqt 
ciaifTHfTfl th« stiKtof^ tor tha {mvious 2 yec^ and by a^ranginQ tor $4,000 to 
provided tor the siMldm, U»^«ffse. uncter the existing (to^mon, a shJitom on Ws 
own may be unaWe to satisfy the re<}uiromems for jnd«)em*enj due to the fact 
rat: 



A ffudenf foftng irrto aiy of 
these coteoodes outomo^ 
ceBy coroidefod on tsji^j^KHt 



' 24 yean of oge or ok^ 

- AnofpfKnorwordof ttiecourf 

' A vetwtjn of me U S Armed 

' Hove legcA dependents ofnef 
f^«^ oipouje 

odmirtfstrotor hsn fhe odthotify 
to cfxsnge o «nidont» depend- 
ency status If he/jho thinks tf>e 
cifcurraf onces worront (f 



A student fofflng into ony of ftiese 
categoftes mujt lofUfy ffie 
fequlremento nc^ed m or^ to 
oe considered 09 on Independ- 
ent ftiK5ent. 

- Amonled.0roduoteorpfofei 
sionoiftud^ must dekxue ttXJt 
rx?/tf« r^r be claimed by 
rwnef porent Ci> for f <» pi^ypoie^ 
for the f ir^ co^endor of the 
OwoJd year 

- A SJng^ L^KSergrodux^o itih 
dent cannot t>e cia*med oi o ta» 
o*8fT^^»on for the tv*o >ean 

to tfie owt^d year AND mtjst 
twe ^(^oi reioi^ei* of S4j00Q 
Of mora (not counfmo «u>Port 
ffom pot^W 



(1) the p^ent{8) have diain^ 
ttw stiKtent as a dspendent on 
^^taxretLOTm;or 

(2) the )^rent(s) refuse to 
m^e the tax torms available to 
^student; Of 

(3) in (wtaln areas« a student 
can and ctoes survive on tess 
thon $4,000 a year. 

Rtoreover. the age cut-off of 24 
years is arbitrary and 
<Haimfnalory. 



USSA Reromnwnria^^np ttffl Aopfacation Pj]n^fis 

(1) Create One Free A^foallon Form 

!^ ^mprified. national application for fe<toral. stale and 

IIl*^'^^!?^^^^^*^^*^^' Snx^sshouW not have to si^widiie the procesfi 
^J?^^^"® fmanda) smi packages of large numbers of af»&cant8. 

and shouW not have to tiff out muftipfe fi^^^twns in order to become ettoOHe for a» 
avaitabie ^t^nt ^ 

{2) Create a New System for Updating Infomurtlon 

Sti«Jents snojld have fifl ou* the entire ^^>lfcation forni again ONLY if their finanoat 
drcumstances changed dramaticalJy A simplified update form stKHiW created 
Likewise, once a student proves independent status, he/she should not have to do so 
again. 

Appl^tUm ^o«^'*'WJome Students from Completing a Student ANS 

As earty as the 7th or 8th grade, students from very k>w-income ba<Agr^nds as 
detemiined by their famiJy's et^itebty (or AFDC. Food Stamps, etc sf^ld be dei^red 
as navjr^ a expected famity confnbution of zero and thus ottgibJe for the maximum Peli 
Grant when they enroll m college 
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U.S. srutf*nf Atwdattw> 



W Etwim ConmMmcy In ^i^mi Aid Adn^stratfon 

The tedofBJ govammom ^3hpM worn with th« higher ediuraticin communfty to ctevefop 
opefv«mtod amj flexHto c^ktofir^s on tow to deal w^h special stuttenf M cases. 
This wuW h«fp afd aAryirttetr^ors serve stiK^s constetent^ mni ^fty. 

(5) Cfiant^ timr an '^Nitfepmdent StutfOTr* te OamiMl 

Stoictent ^ actonin^BtrntofB shouW have me respoi^bfttty of <tefintr^ the c^wKtefKy 
stmus of stuctents. They couW use the automata crtierta to deflfte an Imtep^rutent 
«u<fenr and exeirise their pfp^saN^na! Judgn^nt abwit other cases. So, tor example, 
wfien a student Is truly sen-si^^XKtlr^ and survtves on toss than $4,000 a year, an 
KJmlnlstralor have the ow»ftunny to grant him/her Indepemlent status and the 
stuctent a^ efifipbitrty that axompoiies this ^atus. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 

Annette Hines, student at Morehead State University. 

Chairman FoBD. 1 should tell you that in my now 27th year on 
'^^'i^^^on in the country has been heaJdfrom 
asoften as Morehead State Teachere Collie, and no univeSty 

Ka^T^t^(£rc"^°- '"^^^ ^^^^'^"^ ^"^^ 

Mr. Perkins, during all of ray career until his death a few vears 

Ttil^w'TheS^fiTSf r fl^l'^ educS^n'SS 
until we heard from Morehead. So I am expecting you to sav that 
everything is the way that you would have JS^Ii it ^ 

Ms. Hines. That is a lot of pressure. 
fv\;!?"^''M^^ ^ thank the committee for this opportunity to testi- 

L^I?'V^?t"^"'^-.^ ^^'^f^** I amTjtmior at 

head State Univereity m Eastern Kentucky. Currently I amlom^ 
Pieting an internship with the United States StSt A^daUon 
There are many obstacles standing between a low-incom^ fiS^ 
generation college student like mysdf and a p(^tse^nS ^duS 
tion. For tjoday's hearing. I would like to focusVn how?h?^mp"S- 
ity of applying for and getting financial aid was overwhelmSg for 

^ Xe'^fuS^^^^^^^ ^^™nJw! 

I went to a rural high school in a small town called Sandv Hook 
about 30 miles from Morehead. While in high schooM knew i 

'^^^T' "^"^ ^^^"^^ ^hat I had a^hance Why 

didl think that my dreams of a college education were futile^ ^ 

t^.uSf 1,^"^^^*"** "'"^^ but I didn't know how 

wftSt .^".T T P«^"t« could never afford to send m^ 

mon^ for'dC " '''' " ' ^ - 

^ ^^^'P ^ne- ^ut when I was in high 

ilS' i ^^^^ ^^^^ guidance counselor, but she had 

already made up her mind about me. She told me that I wm not 
college material that I would not make it through my fi«tTm^' 
ter of a>llege so I should just get married. semes- 
1 told her that I really wanted to go to college and that I would 
be willing to work hard if she would help me. I h^ heaS of rDn> 
gram called Upward Bound through some friends at sS<Sl ffi 

mn^tL^i—I?^^^^^ ^^-"^^ — n?n5 

application for the Upwani Bound program. She h^d alre^dyXw- 
ed that I would not go to collie. «"cauy aecia 

By the end of my junior year in high school, a few of my friends 
were applying for colleges. One of my friends told be aSit fmaS 
cial a«f that helps students pay for college. My friend X to d me 
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that I could get the financial aid forms from the college since my 
guidance (»>unselor would not help me. 

My parents took me to Morehead, When we got the forms, I was 
overwhelmed by the complexity and my parents couldn't help me. 
Luckihr, my mother found out about a workshop put on by More- 
head State University's Student Support Services on how to fill out 
the financial aid forms. 

This workshop changed my mother's life. My mother had dreamt 
of going to college but never really thoi^ht she would get the 
chance. When she found out about financial aid, she applied for 
college and for aid. 

When we filled out the financial aid forms, we found out that we 
had to pay $12.50 for a serviw rendered. This as really ridiculous. 
We were filling out forms because we had no money for college, but 
we had to scrape up $25 just to see if we could receive aid for col- 
lege. It is discouraging to ask low-income studente to pay an appli- 
cation fee for financial aid. 

My mother is also enrolled at Morehead State, but it has been a 
never-ending battle with financial aid. My mother and I both re- 
ceive Pell and State grants, and rehabilitation tuition assistance. 
We both are full-time students and I work full-time and my mother 
works part-time. 

My mother has to take out loans each year, Stafford and Plus, so 
that we can survive our college years, f have also taken our two 
Stafford loans. However, she has learned how to fill the application 
forms out by doing. She would fill the forms out. send them in and 
they would return them for corrections. 

And then we ha' 1 to fill out different forms for our grants, loans 
and State aid. Also, she had to find a bank that would be willing to 
trust her for loans. Sometimes you just feel like that all the ha^le 
of filling out all the papers for the different kinds of aid is not 
worth it. 

Then we found out that we had to pay insurance premiums of up 
to 3 percent of the principal and origination fees of $15 on loan 
money that we were borrowing and that we had not even received. 
When we graduate next May, we will have accumulated $26,000 
worth of debt. 

To make things even worse, our loan checks always come way 
after the start of the semester. Whether it is a result of a policy of 
delayed disbursement or the lender's schedule, the result is that 
you must wait for your money, but bills and bill collectors don't 
wait. My mother and I have had to borrow money from friends and 
pawn OUT belongings because we have to live. On top of all the 
things we had to deal with, we hardly had time to keep up with 
our college elates. 

While on campus, my mother and I signed up for a Study Skills 
class that Student Support Services gives. The class taught us how 
to study better, how to manage our time and how to cope with col- 
lege's many difficulties. I got a 3.4 GPA my first semester, which is 
pretty good for someone who was not supposed to make it through 
their first semester. 

My mother and I were really lucky to get into Student Support 
Services, a TRIO program for students from disadvantaged back- 
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I would like to go to law school, but I am terrified How am I 
prng to pay for Uw school ia only one of my f^ I b^„ 
looking at some of the appUcatione. financial aidfo™ aJid oS 
forms that I will have to fill out. They really freak raToS? I don{ 
know how I will get through all those forms ^ ' 
^iA^!r "^^^^^^^ other day to see how she was doing. She 
d^^ th r^'S«l'?*H somewhere in an ofH^ th^! 

firS3 Z f "T^"^. ^'^.f^^ papers to verify the forms that we 
mied out for financial aid for the 1991-1992 school vear It i« finli! 
week and she doesn't have time to deal with Si Sis 

aliuf^moWvlnSfhi^' ' may appear before this subcommittee 
aoout simplifying the financial aid process. I asked her what would 

upwith a few solutions that just happened to be ident™ 

rJ^L^'^.^'^^'A ^ financial aid that one 

can apply for Only having to fill out the forms once, unl^ there 
18 a significant change of information " 

In conclusion, USSA supports the creation of one free simplified 
fnJ'th'^ r''" institutional. State and Federal^d; s?mS 

KdSL'^F^til^it^^^^ from^iliesSg^ 

d^V^tenlA I^^^^^^^^^ — - -e we r^tJ'S^. 

• ^^r^ ^l^^ ^^f^ Congress seriously consider these prooosals to 
smiphfy the student aid application and deliveir^sJsS^ h^^ 
would omit a few obstacles frJm the paths of low^XomelSiDli^Tn 
themJ^W^^' ^"^tion and make a betteV life for 

[The prepared statement of Annette Mines follows:] 
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•Ooonfcirio <3?Kf A<fvoca!ffV tor SliHMfnfs Across ff)e Coi^ry' 



UniredSfatotSluctent Aswctatton/ 1012 l4tfiSf..N W Siin»200/Wos«noton. D C 2tX)06 / (202) 347'USSA 



TMtlmony b«for« th« 
HOUS0 8ubconvii1tt4Mi on f*omtamcon6mr y £ducat1cn on 
Rttauthorl zatlon of thm Higher £duc«tiQn Act: 
Program Slaspllf Icatlon 



Annette Mines 
Student, Morehend State Unlveralty 
Horeheadt Kentucky 
TRIU Desk Director 
United Statee Student Aaeoclatlon 



May 14, 1991 
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JJIS^ M !^ coswittas for this opportunity to teatlfy 

8?2?i'un^Lr!T? ^! Annattfl HImMi and I a» a junior at Morahaad 
8tat« Unlvaralty in Eaatarn Kentucky. Currently I am conwlatlno a 

THo Desk Diraotor. I navar thought I would ba aUtlng bafora 
^T^^L I ConflrasB to plaad tha caaa of low- Income college 
fltudanta from a peraonal parapactlva. 

I-n«^«?^« many obstac lea standing between a low-Income. f1 rat- 
generation collegs student like myeelf and a poataecondary 
c^?a«?^: J"*" '"•■'-^''O. » WJuld like to focua on how the 

Wtting financial eld waa 
overwhelming for me. While 1 and nllllona of other students 

^^/•'^••'•l financial aid that made our dr.m« of a 
conege education a reality, I believe that these complexl tiea are 
^flelr JdiJat Ion. °' low-lncoma p«,pl. of America to further 

? ^^"^ school In a email town called Sandy Hook 

about 30 ml es from Horehead. While In high elhool X Mei HaAted 
Sink th-t^I^T' Jidn't think that I had a change . Why S7?7 
ti-?^^!,'""''*™* f ' college education were futll.? Becajee 1 
t^t ^ col leg* coat money, but 1 didn't know how much, and Knew 

what we had. so I knew there would be no money for col lege 7 PI is^ 
knew almost nothing about how to go about getting Into college. 

My parents have always tried to help me , but when I waa In hi ah 
school they did not have all the answers to my queatl^J aSout 
h-d ^J""^ ^° •'*=*'~^ guidance counselor but ahe 

c«n«Il her mind about me. She told me that I was not 

coTlegs material, that I would not make It through my first 
semester of college so I should Just get married, i told her that 

iorrhlrd''??^^^^" "Th'^k ^^"^ ' wnTlUrto 

worK hard if she would help me. I had heard of a proarmi called 
upward Bound through some friends at school. This 5ro5^ he oS 
through tutoring, motivation and counseling to 
pursue college I knew there was a program at our hi Jh school a^d 
that it was tak ng appl icaticns. Hy counaelor would not allow me 

^^"^ ^^"'"^ program : she had 

already decided that I would not go to college 

L^=«®^h-» T^S f""'""^" <"to letting me quit school when I was 

^«nLo "Sd time until I was 18 and then go to 

I^"*^ because they felt that after I 

started making money. 1 would not want to eacrifice hard-earned 
t^ oJtJin!""' ■ ^^"^ I have to work really hard 

^Lo^* •^'^ °^ Junior year in high school a few of my friends 
f?nL^?« '''"2 for colleges, one of my friends told me ab^ut 
financial aid that helps students pay for coHage. My friend also 
told me that 1 could get the financial aid formi from the college 
aince my guidance counaelor would not help me. My parents took me 
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to Morehead^ when we got the forms i was overwhelmed by the 
complexity and my parents couldn't help me, tucKlly, my mother 
found out about a workshop put on by Morehead State University's 
Student Support Services on how to fill out the financial aid 
forms. This workshop changed my n«>ther'8 life. My mother had 
dreamt of going to college but never really thought she would get 
the chance. When she found out about financial aid she applied for 
college and for aid. She never really expected to get In but 
thought she had nothing to lose by trying. 

When we filled out the financial aid forms we found out thiit we had 
to pay $12.60 for a service rendered* This was really ridlculousi 
We were filling out forma because we had no money for college, but 
we had to scrape up $2&.00 just to see If we could receive aid for 
college. Where were we suppose to get an extra $26.00. It Is 
discouraging to ask low-Income students to pay an application fee 
for financial aid. 

My mother is also enrolled at Horehead State, but It has been a 
never ending battle with financial aid. My mother and I both 
receive Pell and state grants, and rehabilitation tuition 
assistance. We both are full-time students and I work full-time 
and my mother works part-time. My mother has to take out loans 
each year (Stafford and Plus) so that we can survive our college 
years* X have also taken out two Stafford loans. However , she has 
learned how to fill the application forms out by doing. She would 
fill the forms out, send them in and they would return them for 
corrections. And then we had to fill out different forms for our 
grants, loans and state aid. Also* she had to find a bank that 
would be willing to trust her fcr loans, ScT^etimes you just feel 
like that all the hassle of filling out all the papers for the 
different kinds of aid is not worth it. The banks are suppose to 
send the person applying for a loan a data sheet and sometimes they 
dcn't. Then we found out that we had to pay insurance premiums of 
up to 3% of thw principle and origination fees of $15.00 on loan 
money that we were borrowing and that we had not even received. 

To make things even worse, our loan checks always come way after 
the start of the semester. Whether it is a result of a policy of 
delayed disbursement or the lender's schedule, the repult is that 
you must wait for your money but bills and bill collectors don't 
wait. My mother and i have had to borrow money from friemSs and 
pawn our belongings because we havo to live. On top of all the 
things we had to deal with, we hardly had time to keep up with our 
col lege classes. 



While on campus my mother and i ngned up for a Study Skills class 
that Student Support Services gives. the class taught us how to 
study better, how to manage our time and how to cope with 
colleges* many difficulties. l got a 3.4 Q,P,A- my first semester, 
which is pretty good for someone who was not suppose to make it 
through their first semester. My mother and X were really lucky to 
get into Student Support Services, a Tno program f-^r students from 
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disadvantaged twckgrounds , because lass than 2% of eligible collage 
students are served by Trio programs. 

I admit that my first semester msq very difficult. First I had to 
deal with financial aid, which was a new concept for me. Then, 1 
had to deal with classest Student SupfK7rt Services made both 
easier, bu* the difficulty of applying for aid Including the fact 
that you have to fill out all the forms again every year, has made 
college tough for my tfKm and me. When both of us graduate next 
May, we will have accumulated about $26,000 worth of debt, 

I would like to go to law school, but I am terrified. How am 1 
going to pay for law school is only one of my fears. 1 have been 
looking at some of the applications, financial aid forms and other 
forms that I will have to fill out : they really freak me out. I 
don t know how I will get through all those forms. 

I called my mother the other day to see how ehe was doing, she said 
that she was very tired. Someone from somewhere In a office that 
i??, t? financial aid sent us papers to verify the forms that we 

filled out for financial aid for the 1991-92 school year, it's 
finals week and she doesn't have time to deal with all this. I 
also mentioned that I may appear before this subctKonl ttee atM>ut 
aimpllfying the financial aid process, I asked her what would make 
the system easier for students to deal with. My mother came up 
with a few solutions that just happened to be Identical to U88A*8. 
She said "One form to fill out for all the financial aid that one 
can apply for. Only having to fill out the forfm once, unless 
there Is a significant change of Information." What she said 
really made sense to me. 

In conclusion, USSA supports the creation of on© free, simplified 
application form for Institutional, stats and federal aid; 
simplifying the updating process; the Integration of the Pell Grant 
and Congressional methodologies Into a single methodology; and 
automatic eligibility for financial aid for students from families 
receiving AFOC and other federal benefits. In my family's case It 
seemed crazy to ask us to prove that we rsquired financial aid for 
college when we were receiving aFDC and other benefits. Thase 
benefits were cut once we received student aid, but that's another 
1 ssue . 

US8A urges that Coi^gress seriously consider these proposals to 
simplify the student aid application and delivery system; they 
would omit a few obstacles from the paths of low-Income people in 
their attempt to further their education and make a better life for 
themselves- 
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Chairman Ford. Stephen CJolbert, Director of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Colbert. Mr, Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Stephen Colbert and I am the director of the Educational 
Opportunity Center in St. Louis, Missouri. 

I am indeed honored to have been asked by the subcommittee to 
pr^nt my views— and the views of other TRIO staff members— on 
qu^ons relating to simplification of the financial aid pnx^s* I 
am t^tif3rin^ today on behalf of the National Council of Education- 
al Opportumty Associations, NCEX)A. 

So I don't repeat much of what has already gone before me, I 
would just like to talk about what an EXX^ does, the intimidation of 
these forms, and some of the recommendations that we would like 
to submit on behalf of simplification. 

First of all, an educational opportunity center is that oi^aniza- 
tion which is there to help the adult learner, people 19 years and 
older, meet their educational needs as far as giving them support 
on educational information and more specifically, support in com- 
pleting the fmancial aid form. 

Most of the people that we support come from low-income disad- 
vantaged first generation backgrounds, and as such, need a lot of 
assietance r^arding their pc^tsecondary needs. I don't need to go 
into any horror stories MCond*hand from anybody r^arding these 
forms. 

We get it first hand in our offices. As an example, last year, we 
served 8,000 people. Fifty-six perwnt of those individuals we helped 
complete financial aid forms. Of the returning clients, we had last 
year, which was about 3,(KM), 85, about 86 percent of those helped 
complete the financial aid form. 

So, it shows you right then and there the complexity of these 
forms and why people seek our assistance in helping them am- 
plete the financial aid form. 

My staff is well trained, go to workshops on these forms, and find 
these forms at times very amb^ous. They are intimidating, and a 
lot of the questions have no right or wrong answers. 

To that end, we have some recommendations that we would like 
to present to you r^arding the simplifications proee^ about the fi- 
nancial aid forms. One is, forms should be developed which are tar- 
geted towards low and middle income students. Every attempt 
should be made to decrease the sense of intimidation felt by those 
students who must completer laem. 

While it may be true that many of those presently involved in 
the student financial aid process are from families with significant 
resources, it is important to remember that the funds distributed 
in this process are targeted towards low and middle income stu- 
dents, and this is proper. 

People from families in the iKjttom half of the income distribu^ 
tion in this country have less than a 10 percent chance of earning 
a bachelor degree by the time they are 24. And I will go on to say 
that we believe that the forms should be simple. They should 
able to be filled out in either a pencil or pen. 

All forms should be printed in large tyi^. In fact, I am looking at 
this big broken up thing you have over here, and you can't even 
read that thing. That is a prime example of how small the type is 
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when you read the actual form. And the warnings that say false or 

^ntt^/??"^^^'°r*^*^/^® possibility ofjaTl sentences should 
be placed at the rear of the form rather than in the front. 

And the referrals of previous questions or previous distributions 
that so delight lawyers and accountants should be eliminated 
Jorms should be pretested on individuals who have not graduated 
from high school. ^ »"uaicu 

Secondly, forms should contain an automatic bypass for the 
low^t income students. Manv of the questions on present forms 

femmes ^^^^ ^ "'^^^ income 

Most of the higher education community favor an automatic 
bypass for individuals in the lowest income categories so that thev 
do not have to struggle with irrelevant questions. 

A good case in point is the college board and NCEOA favors in- 
cluding a bypass after soliciting demographic information. The 
bypass should be available to two groups, specifically 

Persons who, themselves, qualify or who are dependents of indi- 
viduals qualifying for earned income tax credit and persons who 
are receiving or who are dependent upon individuals receiving aid 
to families with dependent children. «^«?iviiig ma 

•i- ^"r instances, individuals who utilize the bypass would qual- 
ify for the maximum of aid with no expected parental contribu- 
tions^ Including a bvpass will save countless hours to counselors in 
IKIO programs and m high schools enrolling large numbers of low 
income youth. 

As an example, in the prt^ram that I work with, if we had this 

fi^^^;r-^7^'* ^""^J^- ^ per person in completing a 

financial aid form and given the fact that we fill out 3.800 forms a 
year, that is a significant time savings. 

Number three, reliaiice on discretion in determining independent 
student status for students who do not meet the automatic criteria 
Currently on the form there is an automa c criteria that presently 
studente 24 and over, wards of courts, students with dependents 
pendent Sudente"^' ^^^^^ automatically qualify as inde- 

However, thje under 24 can only qualify as independent if they 
meet a series of conditional criteria. These conditional criteria, par- 
ticularly the necessity of establishing a $4,000 income creates very 
significant problems for young adults from the very lowest income 

i^lJ^^li i! r" -^**!?," ^- ^y^^""^ ^i'e program that I have, it 
f^* Ijli^o^ where you have a 73 percent number 

of people on some kmd of Federal or State aid, as well as in raid- 
town St. Louis Missouri, where over 70 percent of the people are 
reanS'the^ percent of unemployment. $4!oOO is not 

As a result, this question or this conditional criteria will not 

sIlSia^w^H ^^^."'V^'* wonder, well, how can you live on 

$4,000? Well, a lot of people have to do that, but they have no wav 
of proving their income levels. So with that, we feel that it is one of 
those discretionary things that should be handed over to the col- 
lie to determine a person's dependent or independent status 

Number four is every effort to provide free financial aid process- 
ing for one form to establish eligibility for all Federal, sate and in- 
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stituUonal aid. One of the things that we have great difficulty with 
nowadays ifi the fact that if you get through one of these complex 
forms and saj you want to attend or apply to at least four colleges, 
dependir.^ upon the type of form that you use, it might get up to 
$29 for submission of that one financial aid form coupled with the 
fact that you have to put in an application fee to some of these col- 
l^pes that may range from to $40. 

You are looking at right there $89 worth of expenditures. And a 
person on AFIX? or receiving tax credit kinds of income don't have 
that type of money. So what we are asking is that we hav** a free 
financial aid form that prople can use as a result, they can get the 
wrvice without some kind of economic burden. 

Number five is, we feel that just an increase in authorization to 
TRIO pn^ams will facilitate this in the fact that most secondary 
education will be made simplified, give even more money and more 
resource to deal with the very initiatives that come about relative 
to people in the low-income and disadvant^ed status. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude my statement and wel- 
come any questions that you may have- 

[The prepared statement of Stephen Colbert follows:] 
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Nr. ChAirsan, lteab«n ot the SubcomittM, ny name itt 
6t«pli«n Colbert and X an tha dlroctor of tha Educational Op- 
portunity Cantor in St. Xxmis^ Kiasouri. I an indaed honorad to 
hava bean asJcad by tlia Subctmiittaa to present ny vievs — and the 
vievs of othor TRIO staff nenbers — on questions relating to 
ainplif ication of the financial aid process. J an testifying 
today on behalf of the national council of Educational 
opportunity Associationa (irc^lA) • 

ThQ Educational (Opportunity Center in St. Louis is sp>cnsored 
by a non-^profit corporation which vas created in 1963 to engage 
in a variety of cooperative endeavors. For exa^le^ in addition 
to sponsoring the KOC, the Bigher Education Center of St. X^ouis 
promotes cooperation in the use of cable television, in planning 
cooperative education prograns, ai^ in fine arts programs. We 
operate seven cossaunity-based centers in Illinois and Ifissouri 
%^ich assist adults in considering their postsecondary options, 
in applying for admission to various postsecondary institutions^ 
and in aj^lying for financial aid. Last year w served B,095 
clients of whom 6,000, alaost 75%, met both TRIO eligibililty 
criteria* They had taxable family incomes below 150% of the 
poverty level and were first generation college students. 

Among these clients, over half were first seen by the Center 
during the 1989-90 acadraic year. Of the 3,204 returning 
clients, 85% returned to the center for assistance in collating 
financial aid forms for continuing support. T^is statement in 
itself provides strong evidence of the complexity of the current 
process. 
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tou will recall that undar th« TRIO authority the principal 
tecun ot BOC'B is adult.— individual. 19 and above, of tha St. 
LouiB Cantar'B client insulation, 6,787 vere age 28 and above; 
1,308 vara 19 to 27. Slightly over half of our clients wre 
black; about 54 t were male. 

It My be of intereet to you to know that of our eight 
thousand client*, last year we placed 1,119 individuals m 
postsecondary institutions. Additionally, io5 clients were 
accepted for enrollment but not yet enrolled, 660 individuals 
continued their enrollnent, 75 individuals transferred (aost 
often froB a two year to a four year cnilcge) , 49 individuals 
coBpleted non degree programs, and 209 etudents graduated. of 
those graduating, 69 coapleted associate degrees, 63 conpleted 
baccalaureate degrees, 59 coapleted vocational/technical 
programs, five coapleted graduate degrees and 13 completed other 
programs . 

Generally speaKing EOC's work hard to place their clients at 
institutions where loan burden can be minimized. For that 
reason, last year of the 1,779 whom we assisted to enroll m 
postsecondary programs, i,045 enrolled in public, two-year 
institutions; 506 enrolled m public four-year instxtutions ; and 
80 enrolled in public vocational/technical institutions. 
While 62 students enrolled in private four-year institutions, and 
23 enrolled in private two year institutions, only is entered 
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propritftary schools* Last year the St, Louis tOC had students 
«nroll0d at 239 postsecondary institutions. 

On behalf of all of ny colleagues working in educational^ 
<H3portunity progras&s today, I would like to saice four 
roconaeraSat ions as you go about the process of attempting to 
sisplify this financial aid application and avards process. 

1^ Forma Should Be Developed Which Are Tu raetted Toward Lpif 

Kiddlfi^ngPOT gtttden.tSa Every Attg"«t sho uld Be Made to Def ^ygagg 

the Sense of intimidation Felt Bv Those Who M ust CoBPlet^ Tl^^ ^fi 
While it aay be true that many of those presently involved in the 
student financial aid process are from families with significant 
resources, it is itiportant to remember that the funds distributed 
in this process are targetted towards low and middIe-*incoaiC» 
students. And this is appropriate. People from families in the 
bottom half of the income distribution in this country have less 
than a 10% chance of earning a baccalaureate by the time they are 
twenty- four, 

EOC clients, if they were here before you, could better 
coxoDunicate the intimidation and confusion brought about in 
trying to complete a financial aid form* Our trained staff (who 
work with thes» forms day-in-and-day-out) find many of the forms 
and questions ambiguous, intimidating, and having no right or 
inrong answer. As a result, these forms create a real barrier to 
poststtcondary education because they re-enforce the self-doubt 
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that many of our clients already feel about re-entering 
educational programs^ 

rorsm should be as fiiaple ae possible. They should be able 
to be filled out in either pencil or pen. All fonas should be 
printed in large typo* Wamii^s regarding false and misleading 
inforaation and the possibility of jail sentences should be 
placed at the eroS rather than at the beginning of the forms. The 
referrals to previous questions or previous directions that so 
delight lawyers and accountants should be eliiainated. Forms 
should be pre-tested on individuals who have not graduated from 
high school. 

2' rorag should contain an Autoiaatic By Pass fo^ the Lovost 
Income ^ty^gptp, Hany of the questions on present forme are 
irrelevant for young people and adults from the lowest incone 
families. Most in the higher education comiBunity favor an 
automatic by-pass for individuals in the lowest income categories 
so they do not have to struggle with irrelevant questions. tike 
the college Board, NCEOA favors including a by-pass after 
soliciting denographic infonaation. The by-pacs should be 
available to two groups; i) persons who themselves qualify for 
or who are dependents of individuals qualifying for the earned 
income tax credit; and, 2) persons who ^re receiving or who are 
dependents of individuals receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent children. In both instances, individuals who utilize 
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thm toy-fiau would qualify for ~**"«r aid vitb no eicpected 
parantal ctmtxlbirtion. 

Thm diM9rMMnt which does oxi^t: surroumling the by-poss 
mppmnn ralata to tli« of uminga ui^ar vhich an 

imlividuAl could utilise th« by-paM- Attaching the by-pass 
fsatur* to tha aamad inccm tax cradit loval is raaaonabla 
offara a irati09iala aaaily undaratood by tha public. If working 
faailiaa hava aaminga bo low as to qualify for a tax credit, 
nost would agrae tliat thay would hava grave difficulty supporting 
thair childran'ft postsecondary education. 

Including a by-pass will sava countlaaa hours of counsalors' 
time in TKXO prograxsa and in high schools enrolling larga nuabars 
of low-incaj8a youth. Evan Cor clianta %^o com into one of ay 
Canters knowing thair TOtbar's AFDC allotnant or with a copy of 
thair fasilies' 1040^ a by-pass would save 15 or 20 ainutes of a 
counselor's tiiaa* When you multiply tbat by 3^805 forms 
coaplatad each year, that is considsrabla savings. Out very 
typical is tba student who does not bring in adequate incove 
back-up and has no hone phone. In those instances^ the by -pass 
could wall save an hour or aora of counselors' time per student — 
tlate bstter spent in outreach and in encouraging individuals to 
pursue postsecondary education. 

3) Reliance on Discrotion in DptQ^^,y^inq lyvj^^n gndent f5»u<^ent 
Status for Students Who Do Not Meet the Autoaatic cr iteria. 
Presently students 24 and over, wards of the court, students with 
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dapendonts oCher than a epouse, and vetarans autosaticaXIy 
qualify as indapondont students, Howevsr^ thoss under ti^nty- 
four can only qualify as indej^ndent if tliey xseet a oories of 
conditional criteria. These conditional criteria particularly 
the necessity of establishing $4,000 in income — create very 
significant pr^leiss for young adults from the very lovest income 
faAilies. 

Zt is difficult for individuals vho ars operating in the 
Minstreas of Asierican life to understand the everyday experience 
of individuals in poor cinonunitles. For example, it may be hard 
for you to understand how an individual can actually be 
independent of his or her parents without being able to 
demonstrate income. A recent book that was highlighted in an 
April 23 yew Yoy)^ TimQff editorial. There Are No Children Hero by 
Alex Kolowitz gives graphic insight into that experience. It 
traces the experiences of two youj^ boys growing up in a housing 
project in Chicago* One of the most striKing things about their 
experience is how few people work at the type of jobs you and I 
think about when we think about work* 

This is certainly true of the ctnamunities surrounding two of 
our centers — in East St« Louis, Illinois and in Midtown St. 
Louis. In both communities, over 701 of the households are 
dependent on public assistance; unemploymnt is over sot. The 
most motivated young men and women — many of whcna come to our 
centers for assistance — try to limit the burden they place on 
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th«ir parents, but if th«y vork — it is often sporadically and 
in the underground economy. Young aon aight frequently 
suppleoent what erratic income they have by depending on their 
girlfriends. 

In aany instances, even ui^er current legislation, we are 
required to asK administrators to utilize their discretion to 
allow such a young person to claim independent status « We would 
recovsend relying on aid administrator discretion to allow 
independent status in any case whore the absolute criteria are 
not met* 

4. C ontinue E^fPFts % p p^i,d^ Free Financial Aid Processing 
fyon One Fpy?B to g stffb^^^^ Eligibility for all Federal. State and 
institiut^^pyial Aid , Mr. Ford, I am well aware tJrtat Congress 
believes that all students should be ^.1/ie to establish their 
eligibility at least for all federal student assistance by 
cc dieting one free form. In Hissouri and Illinois^, where 1 
work, this goal that has not been realised. Except in a few 
instances^ students applying for private institutions are 
required to complete an FAF (administered by the College 
Scholarship service) ; students applying for public colleges must 
complete the FFS (administered by American College Testing) . 
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ffultipls data entry has eliiBinated the need for separate 
applications for state and federal aid* Hovever, in practice, 
vary fev institutions are prepared to utilise the free form for 
anythli^r other than Pell funding «. 

Presently, a client vho comes into one of our centers and 
wishes to apply to a local private university, the state land 
grant college, the public urban university, and a local consunity 
college nust be able to pay $09 in application fees for 
adnissions applications and financial aid forms. We in KCEOA 
understand that the obstacles to a universally accepted free 
application were not created by Congress but we would ask that 
you again revisit this issue and take what steps are possible to 
promote universal acceptance of the free form. 

5« Increased Authorizations for the TRyo y ro gra fflflf- We in the 
TRIO community are confident that your efforts will result in 
legislation which in turn results in forms that are easier to 
complete and less intimidating for low and middle- income 
families. To achieve this goal is critical. However, even if 
this step in the postsecondary admissions process is simplified, 
the process as a i^ole requires information that is not readily 
available and easily understood by families where the parents 
have not attended college. 

The number of programs involved is not what complicates the 
situation. Rather it is the amount of money it takes to go to 
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colle^a and the significAitt differencGs anong institutions. Otie 
cost of attendiftg, for example, even relatively low-cost 
institutions often e3ccee.*a the annual incoM of an entire family. 
The differences among institutions — in terns of likelihood of 
earning a degree, availability of si^jport services, prestige — 
are ustially not known to prospective as^licants* 

Individualised counseling such as tliat ptwided by EOC's and 
Talent Search prograias assists low-incoxse individuals in making 
©ore inforiMd aiKl intelligent decisions about their postsecondary 
prograi9S« In turn, such counseling helps to ensure the integrity 
of the other federal student assistance programs by encouraging 
students to mininixe their loan burden and to enter programs 
which they have a realistic opportunity to complete. TRIO is an 
intregal part of even the most simplified aid delivery system. 

Ilr» Chairman, Hembers of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify before you today and would be pleased to 
answer any questions you might have* 
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Chairman Ford. Regina Manley, facilitator, Citywide Guidance 
Piwram, Chicago, Illinois. 

fm. Manley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Regina Manley, 
President of the National Association of College Admission Coun- 
selors and Facilitator of Citywide Counseling Programs for the aty 
of Chicago Public Schools, 

I Imve served as a school counselor at the secondary school level 
and I can attrat to the concerns and problems facing the 70,000 
professional (sunselors who are working in the Nation's elementa- 
ry, middle and secondary schools, and I am very pleased to be here 
to twtify to the need to simplify the student financial aid process 
^ counselors to better serve their students. 

Program simplification has become the "theme song" for high 
school counselors across this countiy. Rural, suburban and urban 
families all experience some level of confusion and are often over- 
whelmed by the number of forms, the terminology contained on the 
forms, and the number of questions that they ask. 

But, as difficult as it is, many parents struggle through the fi- 
nancial aid application process because they know that without 
some financial assistance from Federal, State or local governments 
their children will not be able to attend college. 

Let me first talk, however, about the daily frustrations faced by 
secondary school counselors. 

First, the extremely high counselor-pupil ratios limit the counsel- 
ors ability to make guidance services accessible to students. The 
worst ratios exist in urban centers and rural regions where stu- 
dents most in need of counselor assistance are often the least likely 
to have those services available. 

Underserved students, namely students of color and those from 
economically disadvantaged backgrounds, correspondingly are the 
most underrepresented populations in our institutions of higher 
education. 

^nS^S^j?®'"' ^^^^ counselors are assigned 

WW, 700, or more students and that in some rural school districts a 
single counselor can be r^ponsible for every student— kinderear- 
ten through grade 12— in that school district. 

NACAC has gone on record in our Statement on PrecoIIege Guid- 
ance and Counseling and the Role of the School Counselor, as rec- 
ommending a counselor-pupil ratio of one one-hundredth as an 
ideal and one three-hundredth as a maximum. We must move 
toward th^e targets. 

Second, the myriad of personal, social, emotional, and mental 
health issues presented by students detract from the counselors' 
pnmary purpose. That purpose, we believe, is helping all students 
to become more effective learners, to realize their full academic po- 
tential, and to navigate the various transitions in their schooling 
experience. This includes the high school to postsecondary educa- 
tion transition. 

Next, the tools and resources available to counselors have been 
inadequate to assist these professionals in presenting the informa- 
tion that students need to explore a full range of educational and 
career options that will help them to make meaningful decisions 
about their futures. 
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Students and parents need accurate and accessible information 
about postseccmdary education and other opportuniti(» and this 
must inclu^ somewhat detailed information about financial aid 
8<mroes, hoih governmental and non-gov^mmiental 

Improved and more accessible resources and tolls, int^rated into 
a proactive guidance information delivery system will aid counsel- 
ors in responding to the information n^ds of students and fami- 
Iks. For example, today's technolo^ makes an on-line computer 
<jfltfl>vmp on fmancial aid and postwcondary admisdon require- 
ments a simple task to establish and maintain. 

Existing programs admin&tered by the UJS* Department of Edu- 
cation's Omce of Educational Research Improinement and other en* 
titles have focused their ree^uch and demonstration efforts almwt 
exclusively on trachers, librarians, and administrators, and on the 
classroom experience. 

Virtually no attention has been focused on the guidance needs of 
students, me student^counselor relationship, or the school-to<oll^e 
transition. 

That brings me to the need to simplify the financial aid process. 
Our colleagues at the National Association of Student Fhiancial 
Aid Administratoni and The College B<mrd have made several ex- 
cellent suggestions along these Unes. 

For now, let me just highlight some things that would make life 
simpler for counselors, parents, and students while, at the same 
time, preserving the int^rity of the process. 

If a family is eligible for aid under pn^rams such as Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children, or if they earn so little that 
they file either the 1040EZ form or no form at all, they should 
automatically be eligible for Pell Grants. Once this is established, 
they should answer minimal questions for the renewal of the grant. 

Cut out many of the questions now asked on the Application for 
Federal Student Aid, AFSA. Many of these apply to only a small 
s^ment of the population and asking them complicates tilings for 
everyone. In this connection, financial aid administrators should 
have latitude to exerci^ discretion here and elsewhere. 

Combine the congressional methodologies into one procedure. 

Make the application form similar to the short income tax forms 
that are alrrady familiar to people. 

Simplify and clarify the language used on forms. For example, 
the Student Aid Report instructs the student to take the completed 
report to his/her School." Most students bring it to the high 
school counselor when, in fact, it should go to the <x)ll^e financial 
aid office. 

Set up a computer system similar to the one mentioned in H.R. 
1524, the Student Counseling and Assistance Network bill, to bring 
financial aid and admissions information into the school, library, or 
home. 

Finally, act to eliminate delays in the delivery of current forms 
and guides to schools, which often cause delays all the way down 
the line. 

Every year, I receive many phone calls from counselors who do 
not have forms and instructions to disburse to students. In fact, 
boxes have arrived from the Department as much as 6 months late. 
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The only thing to do with them then is to Urns them in the recy- 
cling bin. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, counselors want to do all that is 
possible to alert students and parents to the po^ibilitira and ad* 
vantages of posteecondary education. They want to work with them 
to keep options open throughout the middle and secondary school 
yean*. They want to help them through the financial aid pn>cras 
from b^nnii^ to end so that qualified applicants receive what is 
theire under the law. 

To do this will take not just a minor tune-up of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act but a m^or overhaul to the engine and the body. Sim- 
plifying the forms, the methodolc^, the application process, and 
the delivery of aid is a necessary component; as is the addition of 
new sections to train counselors, to use new computer technolc^, 
and to adequately publicize both the d^irability of a pwtsecondary 
education and how to achieve it regardless of family income and 
resources. 

We would like students and their famili^ to devote their full in- 
tellectual energies to becoming more effective learners rather than 
using that energy trying to figure out how to complete and file the 
numerous and complicated Federal and State student assistance 
forms- 

[The prepared statement of Regina Manley follows:] 
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EEQINA E. MANLEY 

ReslnB E. Manley, M.A., Facilitator of Poatsecondary Gul«tonc«. 
Chlcaffo PubUc Schools, l« a natlv« Chlcafoan. She completed her early 
Sic^tton to^ cSaio Public School, and «^ed a B.ch.ior. D»gr^ in 
Health and Physical Education, and a Maators Degroe In Guidance and 
Counseling from Northeaatom IlUnola UniverBlty. 

Ms. Maatey la the National President of A.««latlon of 

Coltoge Admission Counselors. She served as President of ♦ho lUlnds 
AssooUUon of CoUage Admission Counselors, and has been active In 
numerous professional and community organlratlwis. She was ««• 
organlwr Lid first President of the Secondary '^^^^''^J^.^*'" 
thS Chicago Public Schools, served on f^»«f» J<=>^*'»t"^*P^5f,^^~ ^ 
Division Governance Committee of the Mid- West Region of the CoUege Board. 

CurrenUy, she serves on the advisory boards of the IllinolB Math 
Science Academy; the University of Illinois at Chicago ^^^^^V 
Engineering Program; the De Paul University, Counselor Articulation 
BoardTand the Chicago State University, Graduate School of Counseling 
Education. 

Ms. Manley is married to Harry L, Manley, former Building 
Commissioner of the City of Chicago. They have three daughters and a 
grandson . 
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Mr, Chalnrnn, I am Roglns ManJey, President of the National 
Association of Colloge Admission Counselors and Facilitator of Cltywido 
Counseling Programs for the City of Chicago Public Schools • 

I have served as a school counselor at the secondftry school level and 
I can attest to the concerns and problems facing the 70,000 professional 
counselors who aro working in the nation's elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools* 

I am very pleased to l>« here to testify to the need to simplify the 
student financial aid process In order to allow counselors to better servo 
their students ' 

Program simplification has become the ''theme song" for high school 
counselors across thl» country. Rural, suburban and urban families all 
experience sonw level of confusion and are often overwhelmed by the 
number of forms, the terminology contained on the forms, and the number 
of questions that they ask. But, as difficult as It is, Mny parents 
struggle through the financial aid application process because they know 
that without some financial assistance from federal, state, or local 
governments, their children will not be able to attend college. 

Problems Faced by Counselgrs 

Let me first talk, however, about the dally frustrations faced by 
secondary school counselors. 

Wint, the extremely high counselor' pupil ratios limit the 
oounaelors' ability to mako guidance services aocessible to students. 
The worst ratios exist In urban centers and rural reffions whore students 
roost in need of counselor assistance are often the least likely to have 
those services available. Underservod students, namely students of color 
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and thos« Crcmi ecotu^cally dlvadvantaged backgrounds, corrospoadlngly 
am the moat undorroproaantad populationa In our tnatltutlon* of highar 
education , 

Considar, if you will, that wmte urban counsalors sra aisigned 600, 
700, or more atudints and that in some rural school districts a single 
counselor can be responsible for every student-*- kindergarten through 
grade 12— In that school district. 

NACAC has gone on record In our Statement on PrecoUege Guidance 
and Counseling and the Role of the School Counselor, as rectrnwDending a 
counsel r-pup!l ratio of 1/100 as an ideal and 1/300 as a maximum* We 
must move toward these targets. 

Second, the myriad of personal, social, emotional, and mental health 
Issues presented by students detract from the coun^lors* piitoary 
purpose. That purpose, we believe, ir helping all students to become 
more effective learners, to realize their full acsdemic potential, and to 
navigate the various transitions in their schooling experience. This 
includes the high school to postsecondary education transition « 

School counseling Initiatives must be more focused, and the counselor 
as "all things to all students'* is a philosophy that we have to abandon. 
Many of the personal, social, and related issues must be shared with other 
school and c(»nmunity service providers, including psychologists, social 
workers, and related mental health specialists. 

Next^ the toola and resources available to oounselors have been 
Inadeqixate to aaalst these professionals in premntlng the information 
that students need to explore a full range (rf educational and career 
optlona that will lH»Ip ihmo to make meaningful deeisiona about their 
futures* Students and parents need accurate and accessible information 
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About poftmcondsry education »nd oth^r opportuntUfis and this must 
Include iomewhst detailed informatloQ about financial aid smirces. both 
governmental and non-governmental. 

A neceaaary cosapcnent of the Information aapect of the counaelors' 
role Is that they must have the time and remurcf^g available to assist 
atudenta in charting a challenging secondary school curriculum, one that 
will result in an acad^lc record that will foster the greatest variety of 
options for education beyond high school « Improved and more accesstble 
reaources and tools, Integrated into a proactive guidance Infommtlon 
delivery system will aid counselors In responding to the Information 
needs of students and families. For example, today's technology makes an 
on-line computer data base on financial aid and post secondary admission 
requirements a simple task to establish and maintain. 

Further, agendas <d the federal and state governmentB generally 
have not provided adequate leaderahlp In developing affective precoUege 
and college admiasion counmllng models and then. In disseminating 
iafonsntlon about eKamplary programs to the ccmnaek^rs that work in our 
schools across the country. 

Existing programs administered by the U*$* Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Research Improvenwnt and other entitles 
have focused their research and demonstration efforts almost exclusively 
on teachers, librarians, and administrators, and on the classroom 
experience. Virtually no attention has been focused on the guidance 
needs of students, the student-counselor relationship, or the 
school 'to- college transition. 

Finally^ existing eoumselor training programs haw failed to address 
the *Mtting'*speclfle* naa<ls of profasal^mal ccmnaalora. As a result. 
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tho counfolor li profmrod with a broad baso of knowlodgo and gonoiic 
sklUi and Is forced to team losay of the gpoclflc skills needed to assist 
students by "on the- Job' training. I nilght add thftt, sadly, this Is often 
"hlt-'or-niiss^ training. NACAC has Identified eight broad oompentencles 
and a number of specific ccmpetsncies that school cminselors must pwsess 
if they BTQ to effectively serve students In preparation for a transition 
from secondary to postsecondary education. (A copy of that statement is 
an appendix to my testimony . } Specific staff dovelcpment and/or inservice 
training programs should be created to ensure thut the knowledge and 
compentencles addressed in the NACAC docun^nt are possessed by all 
counselors serving In the guidance programs of the nation's schools- 

The Need to Simplify 

This brings me to the need to simplify the financial aid process* 
Our colleagues at the National Association of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators and The College Board have mads several f .^elient 
suggestions along these lines, aod we look forward to working with you 
and them as they make further modifications to their proposals. For now, 
let me just highlight some things that would make life simpler for 
counselors, parents, and students while, at the same time, preserving the 
Integrity of the process. 

1. If a family Is eligible for aid under programs such as Aid for 
Familien with Dependent Children, or If they oam so little that they file 
either the i040EZ form or no form at all, they thould automatically be 
eligible for Pell Grants. Once this is established, they should answer 
minimal questions for the renewal of the grant. 
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2* Cut out many of the quffsttona now fiskfKi on ihm Appitcstlon for 
Fotloral Student Aid (AFSA). Many of these ftpply to only b nnmW sogmnnt 
of tho population and asking them ccwnpHcHto« thingf? for everyone . In this 
connection, financial aid admlnlBtrators should have latitude to exercise 
discretion horo and elsewhere* 

3. Combine the congressional trwthodologtes Into one procedure. 

4* Make the application form similar to the short Income tax forms 
that are already familiar to people* 

5* Simplify and clarify th« language uBed on forms. For example, 
the Student Aid Report Instructs the student to take the ccmipleted report 
to his/her "school." Most students bring It to the high school counselor 
when, in fact, it should go to the college financial aid office. 

6. Set up A computer system similar to the one mentioned In H.R. 
1524, the Student Counseling and Asslstnnr© Motwork bill, to bring 
financial aid and admlsRlons Information Into the school, library, or 
home. 

7. When dealing with Independent students, change the conditional 
guarantees so that income expectations are more realisticaUy tied to 
regional standards or Indexes end standardixe the length of time during 
which students are expected to prove the lnt*ome/reHOurce levels for 
self-supporting status. Standardizing the calendar in this way should be 
a starting point for simplification. 

8. Finally, art to eHmlnate dc*iays in tho delivery of current forms 
and guides to schools, which often cause delsys all the way down tho 
line. Many potential recipients eventually do not enroll because of this, 
and then not up ft «iyf»tem to Itiform and train oounselorH ftbt>ut those 
aimpiifled procedures. 

S 
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Bvwy year, I reoHve onoy phono calli from counMlor* who do not 
haw tonm and InatrucUons to diaburM to vtudeots. In imeif box«s havo 
anivod from tho dapartmont as much as six cnontha tato. Th© only thing 
to do with thorn than ta to Umm thorn In tho rvcycUng bin. 

Cwclualon 

Mr. Chairman » ownmilora want to do all that la possible to alort 
atudanta and parents to the possfbiUtfea fmd advantages of postaecondary 
oducation. They want to work with them to keep options open throughout 
tho mJddlo and secondary school years. They want to help th«n through 
tho financial aid process from beginning to end so that qualified 
applicants receive what is theirs under the law. 

To do this will take not Just a minor tune- up of the Higher Education 
Act but a major overhaul to the engine and tho body. Simplifying the 
forms, the methodology, the application process, and the delivery of aid 
Is a necessary component; as Is tho addition of new sections to train 
counselors, to use new ctsnputer technology, and to adequately publlclte 
both tho desirability of a postsocondary education and how to achieve it, 
regardlesa of family Income and resources. 

Wo would like students and their families to devote their full 
Intellectual energies to becoming more effective learners rather than 
using that energy trying to figure out how to c<miplete and file the 
numerous and complicated federal and state student assistance forms- 
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National Assooation of Coixeqe Ambssion Counselors 



STATBiSENT ON PrECOLLEQB GUIDANCE 

AND Counseling and the Role 
OF THE School Counselor 



Introduction 

The Sasuma^ AnocisiJUf) of Cvtk$s AitmissaaH (^oomcturt 
(NACAO ho M I kn\g sunLnj^ sgcrrxl m laectin^ ihr 
fduiafiMUiI need* of til nudrms aol im^mvlag (be i^iolily 

mem to tfic fuitfc, ibc ftrnwr of each ndividual aadef&, tnd 

cnufiBir, snd im hrUrvc M u ioc^i^ktu c^m lUOiun & 
cacts child U) biWHcj (i^cmal fiw «elf fstttlUncm. 

Aws^omii 6t4idc3itx ITS nrnhm^c ithcir (oU pPtcmuJ frquuc5 

»nd fhf suxkms ttJOBirl vcs. n wcU « • tramcd «^ 

Krhir«<wn». 0< purut uLu loifKMWKe ^iudcm since » »^ 

gnam tJui btgtm esg\y to ihc ouJrm'i ttba^ earocf fU^ly 
planning (c g . «coi«to> » hfw* «mnr irJot mm and prectjl 

The wi «T»y pinn*u«djr* iii^Mtiifi^A «id 4hr 
tmtt imd ihc cnmpJciffy ol ihc hniuic^ sf«m». tall itv 

itt the AfticulMHin pi(xT«» bciwecn ihr sihrn^ itmimrlur and 
i'tHkf^ adinmnwt irtmnuvl What Ihr n4p trf catlj » 
undcrsUKMJ by thr Uhcr ami when KJnui?unjci^«m bctiwn 
ihrm hoci» cttix Ure . tmrneUit* and j»ilmt»*iM« pcrw«or{ 
an* » j*>vl«i«i it> help sluJrnl^J and ixtmns by pmiridif>j5 
m:Lw^, ftf d4c mfiMfHAiKm »hkh wilt avv/a ihcm m 



tKvit«\£tQg OtorKrhoubarcsnwcfST^li^lviernicnilmof 
i4udcm> from drvcTBt cihntc/mciai hacigmum^ and 
suidcDDt wtU txjtma^ a ougumy erf acbool age puymlaitnm 
m IMC* tiy rear 2O0O Thar audcmii are k«s Ukcly 
Uu^m fmm f am^im wiU} lulf ;nadtii wixj have ciperwMVwl 
or had jcp?is3i to (usMmndsT (Wt***"^** and, as a rcmS, 
(Ivfc »til he gn:arr ittiancc t» tfr K-htwI liyti^i in pnTVNk 
$j%fn ifvuisr ppptwilrge guidsiee and tiiiafwUng e *fcnewci 
Ui tvccm yrasx. The Cof kigc Bisrd Cooimission 00 tMxoJ 
Jej^ (findancv and CiHawclnts, ihe NACAC spnnjwfal J^- 
t«YUd CoUcgc CnwiwcUi^ PhTjCct, and Ihc ('amegie KHmda- 
Uw ft* ^ Advaouemc ^ Teachiz^ it^Jon on sccoodjry 
cdacaUJit m Aroenca. have aach cafiad Um ^ vaipnmrmctH 
jwd ct^fmoB of pmcoflcir gvidaacT ^ counselm^ prv 
fcrvn^ (hii as^tf ttitdct^ as d^ am^Kkr and |ilsn fur a ftd} 
range of prmsPtimidory <3ff&vtumur^ AIht ftciJjjm/ mf the 
n«<( f*v sfiprmtrf pir&dkge counsel ing, fhc NmwmaJ Aoo- 
ctaUip i>f Socwidary SchowJ Pnacifuls m }*t90 adopted a 

tmtnwbct {<» drvfV^ mvS wj^^-ni f»<*^»U*|jr c^nm^chni 
K^i^^ts dv umi^miB^t ctdiMDban of »flLOf>daiy uKv! 
on 

(VjitU t{ IS l»mf If* lramU*r rhr«p lalU inK* feaJtfy 
I tmard ihnl fi»d, Ihr Nittn»nal A«n. ii| i \>lfrg< AJnuv 
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Con^xm^ns Of an Effective 
Prec^tegaGuWanco 
and CounsaHf^ Pregmiii 

HACACMcyxa ttai pnamegc ga^Amst ani amdi^ 
level we h«%v(3tsm«dtacai»ciov9tevtalka tasks 

A« eHEKlire guhlaaoe end onmsd^ prognra gbo^ 

• AwTlac<ifUBmcmaff!«baoinj]l)yibailscu«bittsiwitb 

• A mtttm comprEl»ahv ptan of actioB ^ oedm 
mdtm ocedj and icii fanfc joab ««J obitvJiTci to 

• / ^ogfOB praooBc^ gvidroe imd cmmsclk^ tet 
of coamdan ceaaaeis^ knb tfw tern lo 

c ff m'c n w il wiska wiOa nn^ of mrfoit pecdi> 

• eammimia^ wUh » ^ftnttf at caa^m^ 

• CiwsxloriiivSctecdacMvc^^ 

^ipto of 0Q«} oppotimity ifllfMiie vtkML TWi 
«»Qina^epneanw of poi^ 
dem <fpi«lopaKM n^ganfieo of m. or tftnfadity, md 
cnpcw^gn |}» iKtotoo of nite moddb 

mMt coopennhvly wrjih comixk n «» n»ii stodotts to 



Aamlra^^ A« ifspqgDiKy cadi 

cxmtkn to Mend pnAii^M ffloei^ w^^^ 
teiWit«i,cgw:;hii^Mcg>ac<w t » itt 

• AAvuiteCacaat»,rgBBJty3,aad<^uiptji^ 
pMd^Vaobofite 



Role of tho Setio^ Counselor 

fnPreeoltegaGtiicfance 

mdCmmsoHng 

«ptrtonicd&y KtotoDBmBkn^ Ttevlod^: 



AOt^ or ,toiior HI0I Sr;fipof Uv8i 

The rofe of fte owKkr is piscoOqge gakfann and 
^1 « tte oddfir fir Jmlor idEMvi b to; 

* fa»yte mt« ifcegPid« rtoq»Kthttrf^ 
fvvfiTHn bf nrvii^ figddai, pMmai, cad ttifr. 

* Antottidcntitodiedtn^apBiaiiflfcf&ciheftad^ 
oi kjniqg bMi dw pntoiMB Kttteic 

* ftpBMto d» d p we io p ni c rt cf ttate adf .gw^ncg 

c^wto^iwdpcmwri^todn. 

* ^^tt^ tteir fwarenea aad plms^ of dicir 
»wo«d«y «*aol c*nkriisB, tocWa^ 

com of ito^ dte wm eatHe diea » mcusito ^ 



* Agid ttwdwtt wd pwcpl* w dc jMar dtog ihc 
oi»iM»d«nitoyteiof0dttcaacw^ftq^^ 

•Bmatei Audom'f bortioas ^ tn tr odwi iy dKXD to ibe 
vmittf p uf i ffr 1 Willi V odncM io B al opportunitk^ f*« flw Hc 
•ad tf» oteMkRMf KMci to <»k 

* Ante godcoo art pareattte w der ttaa tey die rote of 
to«ts« to odocAiai «ad dto bidrvidtail in i p|aatfi oc cf itf I 
onteliad tofi irsaki. 
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• Airirt Hadeoo in <it w iiiymi« of cmva ■ w aw nc n . 



i^g at vvtoia it^j^ or die KCDodvy Ktal IcT^ 

IK 

• Mod wHk iftKfnfi sod piwim rqfBtaify lo ivricw 
Ka^enir sad APF^vriM^ 

hSBCM 19 cmsm Md f lomv nd ixcsfaskxa^ 

- Ante ttiMkntf is i^ii^g rnditfk: ^ib. dnr«Jop^ 

(e^ ts^aot^ ttadem, woraos, laidcDSi wiA rfjiahilif in , 

by Imyiiv ■p4(»4s» progRm and fesooriM 
tpffclQci By fartf>eig immIcjiU wd iaagty dai fee ttttrtrnw 
anc Aivw of dlsos. 

• AfabtOBdmamlisraMtaefMknttadlfa^i&Dc^^ 
•ifaiteiOB ^ ftom^ aid procaaea ^n>ir^^ 
oa^paiL clttrt cone tap fa»*f*"T*if ^ fflmrnfing rfw* Tfitlft 
>»»gc of pcjgt w xuudaiy <> da cat^^ 

cabsQOD luiukuuMiis. fkmciid aM. cimlt^tar oikfn^, 
cott^admigiooaadrwaiicidawiiratfft^ 

• Aabisto(ksaii!iheac39Mian,efatBtik»,aQdap(^ 
prtNB of inSora^Akc, iaclw&ig coSeye g&k^^ 

• Eopouagcstiidrmvidpannapatic^aCMwia 
progrBiM. arf m wrio n and finfliidal aid iicri^^ 

« Ai»m»t»kiitttotdect«^«odwffli*eraigfor ii p ^ 
s£r coS^ admintoo tats. ^ m iocdprck^ resuUtng iaa. 

' Asasist fimdmti wall drvdo|a^ a pom^ uhkImc or 
cak!Pdar6yrnniplritiTgthci«taaaro 

• Wot «rid) flodemiand feJtbcn n dnreksprng siudcnb* 

• E«w«gcsiidrn»to¥jwtooUcgecj»TTpu«s.»fpc^ 

tt> gain fim-hi^sd mfonnstioD from admxMwn and fuojocial 
ftd ivpvexsdjimx, dhacrvc ciaues, «jd awcrart n^jth tarahy 
and cbadcma. 

• Asstaia»dcmstndni:k7p]r^j9^]nfOiitcmimcwM^ 
duiU and m widtrMkAdrng itw ptaxvnr the c adm» 
sioQ tnteniew aod (hetf rttk m the pnscetii. 



* jPftcow ^ff f*'it*Ti fiffTHrafKTii^f?ft <a n i)nM 

* Ppfflty pmtocih^ ffrt t rtonrt i^ wtik c oOcgM to aubt 

tfaCIH io ilodSCBKldi^^ d)6 MBHSUW of 6o frfK^Bi GurriCi^fi] 8Sd 

tfv Qualtay qC tfi^ AttScati* fnpnMtoa, 

* t^vckip and ^tt^^oxs^ a k^opI fwlBe for use by 
cottcgci and drivonUica. 

* Wortt ai^ c o ihy a dffriffkin maocBttthf to Ki>od^ 
1^ to ilv iitail IP ihai Aidm irS fisiv ofvomobka to 
<vp iow > a ygteiy of tfufciB i 

* AdivuHVflObctetfofflBdcsao viatetsnofffcosBi^^ 
ditfkil gad iWKanl co n M Pti i i raTl i 'Tr ct^kyp tcpracota- 
thtai 

* WoikwIlbiteKtailtenwiimliiiiffteaadBretaa^ 
ifcrir mlc ui|i|XMiim w ad o m af dicy laidKe ibn^wiani 
cdtocaKioosf aod ca^ctr cboic!Ba> 

* PftJtidb a fimxvthv eoviffmnoM fof imfcoo and 

KmoftoB aTTt atpd w^fa dv ooS^pc adniwioa ipnspcssi* 

* A ia t rtiiadcia itedcriiBBwiifcdJBcidii teW k a^ 
cofl^adrnfaakwaa^fbaBdaiaMdrolrtiandtede^^ 
i^g itefstfhv Anqgio ihoidd Alt oonsr. 

* Ante itod fn (> and pvouu wlyft favpsttkM for iht 
aq»nak« pioccsi wifl occbt is fbc srtKml to ootteye 



CMnsetor/StiJifem Ratio 

Tbe Nbtkaal ACTOcfittoB of Cbaggc Atotspoo Couasckjii 
belicwaifaatfia tei|ri c «wniikw ofa pwujfflc^ 

aaooecrsu ^ vtodMS gnm^ aod dnrftpfnons ooodi, ^fto* 

ScM by Encst Bofft, winh te Bpoommfnted idnl oofiio- 
sBlBii^aadeitf rack) of 1/1 00, sod ixtesi^ 
Ataenem Sdnol Covsaekv Aiaocteioii CA9CA) with In 
itTn i wi«i>^a kwihgAcfatkit»befw<cp inOO(kteaDtfid 1/ 

maied ^ncsrily by comtm tor moottag stadicntg' ^evekop^ 
nxflial occdL 

MAC AC hetem aa cITccthnr pccoUqrc gitkteipc and 
ccuucii;^ process reqt^ra iha aAf^ualc lime and rc«oi2n:x3 
bein>«labtefir<»iylarPtot»oit <rtdt w idc wu 
individuaUyKidtagipqpicais^ Toacooinpii^thi»andto 
eaabte usinsriivs ID work pixxbciiiT^y wi;^ 
ctxnmanity nqaTsaifitfi«ts, av stqiporf a cotsificlarMudrm 
ratfoof t/]QD(idoU)Gr l/:kX) (maximum). 

Biffv^. EMtvmune Oireriaf. ^4*tpt9ai ^uutmcui* Ccikgt Ad 
muanm CemfuekwM, SmJr 4i0. I SCO Du^fcmd Kwi, AteMmtdf*A, 

VA,22}f4.mf^Si6 2272 
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R^xcMoHog nm Hm SjQQO csoBorion «id iit<rin«iaw> 

flf oET Old vQik to dsvckp ocBDv&^g pnigim sitf 

tiDB" ptnride* *r fo c n da tton fcr tacndier tcMy, TN» 
SEtt»c3tf wWc^ is ivvioMd BBaaa^ oiiil^ 

apes nd txfanned decbiao makmg oiwo ■dmartw aod 

tioffii for tfae fSydcaxti Ibrjr sene. 

Ail of the pregrams and wrvkrs ^M* d>c NACAC w 

towty to rat wtA bad^ri^M^s Ofgwtiradoas wt» is^sir 
oorcaauziaDpQDQcnai. Ifourob^t^wxcKowtwewifihsvc 
takes a dnBUiic fiq» tmml »paadk^ cdocttionst options 
for ftadenu k tfus natto. 
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NATKMtAL Association of College Am^'.ou Counselors 



Statement on the Counseung Dimension 
OF THE Admission Process 
AT THE College/University Level 



T^Natittatf AttocMikwcf Cbtiege Adroi^^ 

cdkfD idraisiiai jBiKcas. Tte anoci^iDn wss inssdoci m 
1937 totsutlk^^coataic^ai^woi^^s^coikege* 

om fa ry tr fr wrl w i f Tf f K ^f f Bid, r flwroffirtp rtiy, toprpffTtrfr f*y 

fmpsssf avsUb^le to ttem. U to hecasie oeoenry &> 
dcioiBiDe file (|aaUt]r of fSademi' ttooo^^ 
fioD and i> direct tibem to pipgiWM of itod^ cbtf 11^^ 
fira ID Qooiatf 10 gnm boib pcnonaUy ttd acaderai^^ 

Btfcasae df tte iocnasBd dh«ri^ of ite America 
fif pUBfgmnrtafy wfargtkw, S)e aeed oomimKS today for 
k^iiJg»ktoaceioaMittsiatefllitoinaldagdeyijto 
mott 1^ iadividna] Deeds uoaitg Ite fsU ffiDfe of 
twrt wtaiy f hojiTw IsaiMiiionfdb&GiKtcfhi^oeiSuc&liDB 
today to llciSternBdeinscrostssfidsQgto^ a^ty 
to isy Idt k pbK« a big^ dasaod DO tfae seed for acvureic. 
ltoctytlHa nci a < i rt aadp tes» « ^ igfanHatkaL Socbguidsace 
and coOTrliiy csai cose fiom boib sdccnbHy schct^ 
coDSstter sod fffttwjgtkw (oooscSof. 

Mbie ic iscsa ycsan aad to prodtethMi (tf tfraoiaticaUy 
rttrlming ouafaeri leiaaiacd layycsly tsKg^ked, we are now 
kegiiffiisf to ftt pateacc ital demo^grHpfBc tbiftf m tbc 

and uoitvitity caroflnicflt id die onntfaig ycank locresascsd 
nuttUmci* dtat, to bstradictkn of niarkttu^g concept 
nd to tnnd tawani am^aiDciis maoageniet^ have 
ppix^Xiou, rca3 or hnggtoed. tftitf nocnwURcm iPid {na^touTg 



techakitm are taks^ ctw ffiace of cow w a rifa ^ U tw Iioqo 
itam^cstod dtti wlule eoooun^gij^ ite c yflnmre 6i b cft w o c n 
aod iiTjpitiytit^nn was oodc cottsidevod ^if^pi.*^^affi, wtiat 
txHHHy QiQut todbiy ^ tiaw^ susoa poaai^te id asusu 
afadMtfi lo weci ccrolbaoBt aad cpQooroic taryta. 

tWiiHrtff finu ia poaisioo dbst coiRwi6^ bai 
^ip^m gynj ooR(tQsic9 to i pf eascitti^« not iBcist ffmpBt^'aj, 
^y^^ppdif nl io Ac ftHtcyp adsiisrioR paoocaa. develop* 
of biraisn fODorccy vid to avvviae tot cad) fliatont 
wiQ be b^Md 10 fOidixe litii^bcrodiKasioaal ixxRO^ 
stiQ^toaiftodpc>pciuaSPtostiVHg4csMxyacyi*vaDpnMi^ 
cz^oy — to dwnocKcy tot. to tma^qa p ooi i ^ w and auppom 
oor divciw of&jcstton^ fyww. 

AC believes toSfMcoOe^^kbuipe and oounacl^lg 
ta i dei«lQpioo«al pnxm il^ bc^giii* esffy Id toodacacloRal 
cAperieive sod coRtisuci tooogb apco wda i y acfioof and oo 
intpisplkfe. Cofle^a^ nia iioB o o tt aaetottwdirMiacfaool 
cotu)s«lofs it ibc jyoctsre between secoodary Md 
pos&ecoed^ educ^kn and co^ctbs-tb^ a phocd fl)to 
to he^sbs^ to esse auocpis' trwautioo fitm ooe leve^ to to 
next 19Vc8lsoheUei«totodigi^aDdwa«ibcfa«iybasuD 
being ffiMl to toir ii|bi to devekp to tbcir ftdf ptxmixaL 
Cooasets^ todivkkal stodemi abo^ poa w etf o n toy plasf 
jmS ^arws to scboo} to college i B T in fAt te n bafttodaoics^ 
tt^Mct of to otoisooa fvoceas d l o tti t u i io n s of t^gber 
ieamif^ 



The Cc^iegd Admlsfttofl 
Counseling tnftiattv9 



Tbcfotnidaik«fafcotw»Atog«tideiatfaroo8cy a d m 

is to cmpbasis on omu^ ftudcnts* ooodt, ITuspenpettivc 
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Chairman Ford. Stan Koplik, Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Student Financial Assistance, Washington, DC. 
Mr. KopuK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Stanley Koplik and I am chairman of the Advisory 
Committee and Student Financial Assistance and Elxecutive Direc- 
tor of the Kansas Board of R^ents. I appreciate the oppcrtujiity to 
testify today on simplifying the delivery of Federal student aid. 

The Advisoiy Committee has repeatedly studied the issues of 
compleidty in Federal delivery, and finds several recurring dimen- 
sions. We find multiple need analysis models. We find unnet^ssary 
reapplication burdens impwed on students. We find overreporting 
and excessive fees, and we find ambiguity of information about 
Title rV pn^rams. 

Furthermore, we find that our simplification suggestions and 
proposals effecting 8.25, 3.25 million students would address some 
of these issues and have been delivered to the CongreM on April 
8th, and we think that we have forthrightly respond^ to the issues 
that you will hear t<xiay and which I will touch upon briefly. We 
have made a series of sweeping recommendations effecting reau- 
thorization. 

You have our report in your packet in this blue document. 
Today, however, I would like to concentrate on what the Advisory 
Committee believes is the most important issues of complexity and 
Federal delivery, an issue that is virtually ignored in other reau- 
thorization propc^sals now Iwfore the Congress. 

The i^u^ is simply this: Free simplified Federal need analysis 
for low-income students, enacted by Congress in 1986 has yet to be 
adequately implemented 5 years later, I think it is extremely im- 
portant for the subcommittee to understand during this reauthor- 
ization that Congress made great efforts in 1986 to simplify. 

That the Education Department in recent years has done a credi- 
ble job of trying to implement what Congress envisioned. But free 
and simple Federal need analysis is nevertheless still not available 
for the majority of the at-risk populations. The law, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is very clear about the kind of simplified system Congress 
envisioned for low-income students and parents. 

Two imperatives for Federal delivery were clearly established. 
One, no student or parent shall be charged a fee for determining 
need or eligibility for Title IV programs; and two, simplified Feder- 
al need analysis shall be available for all low-income families. The 
language is so clear in these two records that any assessment of 
complexity in the current delivery system must b^n here. 

Unfortunately, such an assesusment yields some very troubling 
news. Surely Congress, in 1986, did not have in mind delivery 
system where less than one in five of the at-risk population eligible 
for simplified analysis c^uld use it. 

Nor did Congress expect that at-risk students would be complet- 
ing overly complex forms designed for the wealthiest families and 
paying fees every time they apply for Title IV programs. But that 
is exactly what is happening tMsy across the country. 

Mr. Chairman and memters of the subcommittee, the fact that 
simple, free Federal need analysis has yet to be adequately imple- 
mented is troubling to the Advisory Committee in part because the 
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approach Congreca took in 1986 was indeed K)und and somewhat 
pmnising. 

Equalhr troubiiii^ ^-yr ■> th*. realisation that further amplifica- 
tion for low-income and AFDC redpienta, and extension of eligibU- 
ity %r the Simple Needs to many middle income families, pro- 
posals that have widespread support, are unlikely to prove effec- 
tive. 

Unless, of course, we take the steps necessary to encourage or re- 
quire implementation of what has already been in the law since 
1986. But the news is not all bad. Thousands of institutions and 
several States have, in fact, implemented free Federal need analy- 
sis for their students and are promoting simplified need analysis 
for those who qualify. 

There is a definite friend in this direction, but progr^ has been 
slow. In some casra, additional State data nHjuirements make it dif- 
ficult for institutions to use free Federal need analysis. In ajme 
cas^ institutions have additional data requirements for distribu- 
tion of their own or campus based funds. 

Fortunately, such requirements are changing as moiie and more 
institutions and Statra realize the advanta^ of free Federal proo- 
fing and simplified need analysis for low-income students. 

However, unlike additional data requirements which are being 
padually phased out, there is a more important structural problem 
m the current system that is a l»rrier to implementation of free 
and simple Federal need analysis. 

There are significant financial incentives in the current system 
for multiple data entry processers, MDE, as \ou know them, who 
charge fees to encourage the following kinds of events: Even the 
lowest in(X)me students are encouraged to fore^ their right to free 
simplified need analysis. 

Needy middle income students are encouraged to forego their 
right to free analyas of the entire «)re of Federal data, and both 
groups, low income and middle ina>me, are encouraged to supply 
unnecessary additional information for which a fee is required. 

Mr. Chairman, the Advisory Conmiittee has studied this issue 
very <»refully. Free and simple Federal need analysis is working in 
thousands of institutions of all types, and in several States acn^s 
the country. The issue here is not feasibility or equity. 

In our view, it boils down to eliminating certain incentives and 
questionable practices that encourage students deliberately or oth- 
erwise, to report unnecessary information, especially those students 
that are simply reapplying as upperclassmen. 

To illustrate the practical effect of the financial incentives that 
east, let me note that just over one in W students eligible for sim- 
plified needs analysis in 1990, 1991, who file through MDE charg- 
uigfees. used the simple needs test. 

Further, let me state that the experience so far in 1991, 1992, 
suggests that the vast mmority of low-inojrae students filing 
through these MDE will contmue to pay fees and fill out the entire 
form. This is clearly not what Congress had in mind. It is impossi- 
ble to justify and should be among the highest priority items for 
attention during this reauthorization. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me note that the Advisory Commit- 
tee s recommendations delivered on April 8th are quite different 
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from other proposals now before the Congrem. Several aspects of 
th^ proposals, if adopted, will make matters* in our view* much 
wons^ and make the system more romplex rather than simpler. 

Th^e included, and I offer thero as causes to the committee: 
Suggestions to eliminate free Federal processing by MDE. Sugges- 
tions eliminating simplified need analsrsis. Suggestions adding com- 
plex routines or new data requirements. 

Suggestions renaming components of need analysis that are fi- 
nally now familiar to the financial aid community and to students 
and parents. Or suggrations reducing the nm iber of MDE without 
remaining to deliver free Federal ne^ analysis. 

The Advisory Committee rerommends that Congress reject such 
prop(^als because of their predictable impact. Greater complexity, 
which is certainly paradoxical to the reawn we are assembled 
today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to testify, I would 
be pleased to answer questions at the conclusion. 
[The prepared statement of Stan Koplik follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr, Chairman and members <rf the Subcommiiiec My name ii Sunky 
Ki^>lik and I am Chairman the Advboy Commitl^ m Student Hmndai Assistance 
and Executive Direelor id the Kbsom Board of Regents. On behalf trf tl^ Advlsc»y 
Ccmsmittee membefs, I wouU like to thank yoxa Subcomniittec tte cq^wiunity to 
present our recommendaikm on linipUficatk]^ as they affect reauthOTMcatton of tl» 
Higher Educatkm Act As ycni know, Q»Tgress created the ASvbmy Oc^nmirtee in the 
Higte Educatkm Ameiuiments ctf 1^ to make recommcndatfems that wffi rcstift fas 
die main^nancc access to postsecomlaiy educatkm {m- ten^ and rnkfaHe-inctmie 
stiKSents. 

At Congress's rcqu^t our Commltt^ delh^iH on April 8, itt reautborizatk»i 
recommendatbns In the form of an overview report* whkh b aoached, and kgblatiw 
language hnpkmenting each proposal 

Today, I am twre to: 

o define the prc^lem of complenty; 

o describe Hs nK>st troublesome and important asp^ts; 

o identify proposals now before the Congress that would make matten 
wone; 

o outline the Advisory Committee's recommendatkm; and 

o oflfcr a framework for evaluating ahcmaijvc rcauthorizatkm proposals. 

The Advisoiy Committee l>elicves that, in spite <rf important changes kgislated by the 
Congress in 1986, the entire dclivciy system has remained overly complex; and that this 
coraplc«ty frustrates and discourages both low- and middlc-irwome studenu and 
parents. 

!>^/hing fht Pwhkm ^ CompUxk^ 

Let me use five examples to fliuslraic how students and parents-especiaDy k>w-lrKomc, 
disadvantaged and minority populations- view the delivery system that we have placed in 
if»ir paths. 

First, the vast majority of our neediest college bound youth~tho»e for whom our 
programs are in large pari designed am! tlwe with the lov^^t income and virtually no 
Bsscls-many of whom are on publk asslstancc-are currently required to c«mpleic 
overly complex forms designed to assess the need of the wealthiest families in our 
countiy. It is our standard practice, abo, to allow them to be charged a fee, baijcally 
to prove they are poor. 

Second, if that weren't bad cmjugh we cunently assess the eligibility and need of cnir 
most disadvantaged youth and families under four separate need analyst nKxiclS' even 
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.IT!!!!!? T ^""» "« **«'""y the lame. Thai t each of 

the modcU finipiy telli ui what we ritouM have already known-lhal (hcfc titidenu and 
nuniUa are vtiy poor. -mvih. iirai 

^ only do this ihe flnt tfase ibejf apply for federal ttudcnt aid. «« mato 
U«e alfe«ty in Khool, iiniggllng to petiisi, mit from »^^^^ 
^m-even the mflUow for whom eli««n«ancci have 

ihe way, we chaiie moil of them ,el another fee eyeiy time l^aiS. '^'^ 

routinejr «^ autt Jnfonnatkia even though oar complei modeb haw toM in for 
'^o. tteir toseti-primarily fa the fann of iman amounts of honie equfty-aienoi 
a.^^S^J^pJT"*^ expense, nor do they oKanlngMly cSTto'S, 

Fmiv, and perhapi moil important, for the population most at-rirt^-inconie. 
diMdvaniaged and minority itudenti in mMdle ichool and early Ugh Kfac^-ite 
maoagc we tend about the program! we have designed with theb fiiiun In mind. Is 

Ra,hcr than speak to these i^nts 
a^famfli«w,th a clear, unified, and rimpto message ab«rt tSa,ndderBWe 

prepjtoiy curricufwn to high school, we aflow confusfon and mitirformaSTto 

Mr. Chairman, these arc not random anecdotes or far fetched examples dciiimed to 
persuade you that our deliver system needs ««ne fine tuning. ThcUlTtSZ 
"i!"«y define our delivery system in the eye, of Ttudent 

aU campuses. They sen^c no educational puqw and potentially undermine the 
effecuvencss of o«r programs by discouraging student, and families already beleaguered 
by the CKinomic and soc«,I change, occurring in this decade. Fortunateh; the ^ 

''"^'^ ^"^"S reautho^Br'/TwT^ 

do-motivflted by our common interest in the educational welM>eing of our youih^ 
our shared desire that they and their famiUes make .ouml decisioS-l, „.* Sia 

iHS^^eit';^'"^ '° "'"""^ '''' •""^ "'^ « 

Tht Afmr Important Aspnt afOmfkxkf 

JlI^Sl^'LTf '^'^^ Cbmmittee's current and past membeiwoOege presidents, 
finanrial a>d directors, educational association esecutives. bank officers. sZ^^^ 

system can be made much simpler and more effective. However, the Committee 
bel«:ves that wc must p„x:eed with some cou.ioa We should be careful to buiW on 
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wh«l ii in the liw and msU makftif chai^ it^t wiD in feet iimtaic 

The AMwy Coaiixiiftec hat itudkd the (rf coirsidcxity in federal deUvejy 
three ytm and, m I mentknied bd^m% the biiK has several f^qtrnft^mr 

o routii|de need analyvb OHxtel^ 

o ismxccoBrj reappticatkm burden; 

o over repenting and cuexslve fi^ aiuS 

o and^^u^ of infonnaticm about HUe IV Prc^ranaL 

Our popcMA^ to »impi% the appScatk»i a^ reaj^icatkHi (mces for 3 JS loimon 
fiitdenti, iktivered to the Cdngre» cm AprQ 8» deal with each of tteae bMm. 

I wgM like now, towrm, to concentrati cm «4iat the Advisoiy Cbmmittee beJkvct b 
the most impc^iant issue oi compladty in itdcra] dcUvay-Hm fme that ii virtually 
iffmtd in other reauttmizatlon pYqxssali msm before the Omgfto. The bitte k that 
free limpUkd federal need analyiii to tow-fawome stucfents enacted by Q»^gi» in 
19^ hat yet to be adequafel^ imf^menied five yean teter. I iMnk ft ii extremely 
important for Uie Subcommittee to uiwkretand during this reautluMiatfcm that Cbngrm 
made great eflbm fas 19S6 to thnf^, that EO hi re^nt yean l»a dcme a credjtaMe 
^ of trying to imjdemem what Cc»^prett emisioi^ but that free and i^mpk federal 
need analysis is oevtrthcless sm not avaOable the ro^ty <rf tl^ at-iU pcqnOatim. 

Let me expaml cm these pc^ts further by saying that the taw b very dear the 
kind of slmplifftd system Cbf^ress cnviijcmcd for kiw-liK«MM students and parente. 
Two ImpcratKes for federal dctiveiy were dcaiiy estabU«l^ is the tew: 

o that no student <^ parent ihaH be cdwrgcd a fee for determining need or 
cl^ibility fcH- Tkle IV Prograutt; and 

o that simjrfifkd WeraJ need ana^b shaU be avaiJable for aS tow-lnconw 
stwfents and their families. 

The lai^ge b so ckar in these two regarxb (hat any assessment of compfcxity in the 
cunent deliveiy system must bc^n here. 

Uidorlunateiy such an asscssiront yicWs some bad newt, SurcJy C^mgress kt 1986 did 
not have in mind a delKeiy lystem whe:< ^ than one in five of the at-risk populaticm 
cliga^ for simple imd aiwly^ coukf use it. Niw did Qmgress expect that at-tidk 
students wouki be oomj^i^ overfr amfkx fwins designed for the wealthieft femilics 
and L^Jying fees eveiy tfmc they for Title IV Programs. But that b exactly what 
b hai^tening today wrois the countiy. 
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Mr. Cbainnafv the fact that free timpte federal need anaiy»b hai yet to be adeqi^tcly 
{n^kmeoted b tnHit^ls^ to the Advlmy Commlifee not only because the a^^xro^ 
Qmgreia took io 1^ wai tcnmd and promit^ Equally tiouUifV now Is the 
realizatkm that Airther simf^iflcatlon (or tow-income ami AFDC rcdfrfents ami 
extcnsfcsn of eligihOity the sint]^ seeds test to many rokidk4]KC»fie famflks- 
proposab that ha^ wide^ead futqx>rt-are unlftely to pro^ effective, Unk« <rf 
course wt take the steps i^oessaiy to encour^ or require impten^matioa erf what has 
been fai the bw sim» 198& 

But the news is i»t all bad. Thousands cf institutions and Kvcral Mtes have in fBd 
imf^eoKnted free federal n^d analysis fcKr their itinients and are prcmodng slmjHiikd 
need analyib for those wto qualify. There is a definite trend in this direetioii but 
prosreaa has b^n slow. In some cases, additional state data rtquirei^nts make k 
diflkuJt for instituticau to use free fc(teral need analysis. In some G^e^ imiitutfons 
have atklitionat data r^uircments fc^ distiibutkm of their own hmds. Fortunately, such 
rcquirtmcnu arc changing as more ami nme institutions and slates realize the 
advantages of free federal processing and simplified need analyali fi^ low-income 
student!* 

However, unlike additional data requirements which are being gradually (rfrnsed out, 
there is a more important structural problem in the current system that Is a harrier to 
impkmcntation cf firee and tlmfk federal need analym. TlK^re are significant financiai 
incentives in the current system for muhipte data entry proccsicMi (MDEi) who charge 
fees to encourage: 

o even the bweit-incomc studcnu to forego their right to free limplifted 
need anslysa; 

o needy miikJIc-income students to forego their right to free analysis of the 
entire core of federal data; and 

o t>olh tow* and middlCMncomc students to supply unnecessary additional 
information for whkh a fee is required 

Mr* Chairmant the Advi$4iry Committee has studied this i$sue carefuQy. Free and 
simple federal need analysis b working in thousands of institutions of all types and in 
several states across the country. The issue here « not feasibility equity. It boib 
down to eliminating the mccntim and questionable practices that encourage students to 
report unnecessary information— especially those that arc sinipty reapplying as 
upperclassmen. 

To illustrate the practical effect of t)K financial incentives that exist, let me note thai 
just over one in twenty sludcnu qualified for simplified needs analysis in 1990-91 who 
filed through MDEs charging feci used the simple needs testi Further, kt roe state 
that the cxpcfknce so far in 1991-92 suggests that the vast majoriry of low^ificome 
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iMfeati ffii^ fhiDii^ these MI^ wffl c(»tfait» to pajr fees ffl the emke 
form. TUs ii Ml ivtet CMirm hirf to to of the lom^rtuidifif 
tampdmad ^ati^ny r^j^^me^ b ii tefonBite to Justiiy sad riiodd be l^^hei^ 
priori^ for Attesstlra dirtig thb m^tboriistioik 

Let me note thai the Advisixy Cbmrntttec'i iteoomiendatimi defimed oi AprQ M 
m nuSkaDjr d^mst from other proposab now bddre (be Om^pYOw Scvoal of these 
pr op ott hi ff adaptedi wffl make sattoi mucb wone • ami imte 
rather ihftD ttmptrrj These fachw te 

o eUiitotify ftee fedcnd pr occi iiu g by MDEi; 

o eSiminetliig or timlt^ slroj^ificd need analysis 

o adcHi^ comfto rotitfaics or new cfota requirements; 

o oeatiflg coflfuskui bjr renaming omnpcmcnts of ne^ ana^ that are nam 
fantfH a r to the entire e&Mnm unity; or 

o rcduds^ the nrnsbo- of MX^ whhcwt requirif^ those remaining to 
(kUvci free federal need analysis* 

The Adv^ofy Ccmunittee re c o m mends that 0»igrcss reject mkh proposals because <rf 
their jnedktaMc impact: greater ocMispkexity. 

Mr. Chairman, t)« Advisoiy Committee bclkves the Congress can significantiy simplify 
ai^ toprove the defwiy (nkial student aki by takli^ the folkiw^ mtkms: 

o First, and most impcMtant, fidy Imj^rmit the bee simj^ fe<kral need 
analysis totemled by Cos^ress bf cheating incentWcs or fi»|ulrenientt of 
states and Intfi t u tfc ws to use it Wthout this mcp^ tbc Committee fceb 
that UttJe progresi can be m»le toward simf^i&stkm. 

o Further tim{^ requirements 6x stwtenU el]p»ie foi- simplified need 
analysis; in particular^ those who-* 

have famfly faicome below $10^000 or 

are AFDC rcdj^cnts. 
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o Integrate the Pell and Congressional Methodology OKxSels into one model 
with a simple neccb test using om; of the fonsulas as a foundation. 

o Initiate a pilot prcjtct using (Sta^ Zero) ekctronk data exchange and 
develop (Hter procedures for streamlining reapplicatfon to that both low- 
aj»l midt^-ificonie studenu already in our lystcm and data base can 
ttBpfif sitnplx aid quteUy« 

o Extend elig^iUty for simpUQcd need analysis to at least $^000; amS 
perhaps furtlm to $30,000 AO! tlwreby eliminatii^ llw ne^ for n^ 
middtc-ineome families with onfy modest assets to rcpcNi them. 

o Restructure federal information dissemination am! outreach to simply and 
clearly communicate the amount of Tmancial aid that at-risk students will 
qualify for if they finish cdlege preparatory high schocrf p^ograms, 

o Redesign and expar^ federal training efforts so that every federal^ state 
and institutional agent in the deJivciy system undcrstatkls and can 
communicate our promise of assistance to needy familiet* 

Mr. Chairman, members the Subcommittee, the Advisory QHnmiltee is convinced 
that these changes are required lo fully realize the goals of the federal student aid 
programs, especially equal access, by the year ZOOO. 

A Concise Framework Jar EvtduaXmg Proposal 

I would like *iow to turn to an evaluation framework that the Advisory Committee 
believes is objective and can be used to evaluate and rank alternative need analysis and 
delivery system proposab. The critera derive directly from the law, the Committee's 
assessment of what is required to meet program intent, and budgct/redtslributtve 
considerations. 

The seven questions that the Advisory Committee recommends be answered about each 
delivery system proposal arc the following: 

o Will free federal processing be increased? 

o Will simplir*^d federal processing be increased? 

o Will multiple need analysis models (results) be reduced? 

o WiU complex routines, treatments, or terminology in current models be 
simplified or eliminated? 
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o Wffl rea{qHjcalkm ompkidty ai^ bur^n reduced ti^iUkantly? 

o Wa the oraijries messa^ to at riA jynk^ aid sdiOQl fiisdeim 
cooccrnifq; ibdr eUg^Ofty for fiedefal ^ucfem aM te ^j^Scd? 

o Wis there be a Mkellhood ol tntd^taiy and mliitribtitivc ^ccti? 

The Advtoy Oonunittec has already begun evahiating proposah against Q^ae criteria 
aad wS rnokt lettdia availaUe to the Seactaiy and the Ooa^esi irfiesi the evahtatbo 
b co mplet ed. 

Tfattift you, Mr. Ominnan, for thb q>p(mvnity to testify. 1 wmikl be ^ad to emwer 
any qweatkms you Ikvb. 
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Chainnan Ford. Now Natala Hart, Executive Director, State 
Student Assistance Commission, Indiauaixilis, Indiana, 

Ms. Hart. Chairman Ford, members of the subcommittee: My 
name is Natala Hart, I am Executive Director of the State Student 
Assistance Commission of Indiana and, on this occasion, here to 
represent the more than 3100 institutional members of National 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, NASFAA. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today to dis- 
cuss an important component of NASFAA's reauthorization propos- 
als, the simplification of Federal student aid delivery, 

NASFAA has conducted a systematic review of its membership 
to determine the needs of students as we approach reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act, Those have been affonied to you 
within the time required. 

One of four them^ determined to be essential was simplification 
of the student aid delivery procew. NASFAA has created a cohe- 
sive, comprehensive approach to make the delivery sy^m more 
understandable and ao^ssible to students, while maintaining high 



The m^or focus for NASFAA s simplification arose from work 
begun even earlier on reforming the application process— that vehi- 
cle by which students hegin to apply for student aid. The goals of 
the work were eouity and access: assuring equitable distribution of 
funds among student applicants, and ease of entry into the process, 
so that the process itseli did not present a barrier to higher educa* 
tion. 

What resulted is a proposal which we believe is equitable and ac- 
cessible—but also is more simple. The instrument has been title ''A 
Plan for Reform." The plan has several key feature. We have a 
copy of the form that I will be directing myrolf to as part of the 
testimonv and we also have a larger version up before you. 

Behind the scen^ behind the form is int^ration of the two 
m^or methodolc^es to determine eligibility for aid into a single 
methodology. It combine both the elements of the Pell Grant anal- 
ysis used today and the analysis used for the balance of Federal 
funds, the soK^led Congrei^ional Methodolc^. 

Behind the scen^ also, as part of the plan for reform are our 
recommendations for conrolidation of information by use of match 
with Federal databases to prevent those Questions oeing asked of 
students when they are available in another (^ta exchange that 
would make that easier for students and more aorurate. 

Within the form, itself, you will find significant revisions of the 
definition of independent status to assign resp<^nsibility to those 
paying for allege to parents, and to students who are z4 years of 
age and older, Veterans, students who have no parents, and stu- 
dents who liave children themselves. 

This change grratly simplifies the Questions asked of students 
and streamlines their access into whicn portion of the form they 
should complete. The form before you contains full automatic eligi- 
bility for students or their parents who receive Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children or other similar pn^^^ams. 

The proceffi caUs for thrae families only to answer the first ten 
questions on the form, to stop there, sign it, and receive full eligi-^ 
bility for Federal funds. The form also eliminates question of assets 
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for an additional cohort of students and imrents who have low in- 
comes and who file a 1040A or EZ. 

Th(^ familiar, for example, do not complete the asset block of 
questions that appear as items 24 through 28. Those are eliminated 
because they don t add a lot of value, but are sometimes a)nfusing 
to families. 

Critical to the proc^ as we have deigned it is ensuring that the 
financial aid professionals have a role in determining eligibility of 
students. When the administrator is empowered to talk with the 
student, to talk with colleagues on campus, and to vise their own 
expertise, a great deal of additional information can be lifted from 
the form, and allow that professional to deal with the unique cir- 
cumstances of that individual student, without having to burden 
every student applicant with a whole range of possibilities that 
might deal with that individual circumstance. 

The plan also assumes that an additional mechanism will be de- 
veloped for the circumstances of families with greater r^urces. 
We have called this resource analysis, and it would be used selec- 
tively by campuses when families have higher incomes, more 
assets, and multiple income sources. 

It is propc^ed to be a vehicle to document prof(^onal judgment 
in the awarding of Federal aid, and for use with other institutional 
or uon-Federal funds. NASFAA members feel that additional as- 
pects of the student aid delivery system also warrants simplifica- 
tion, and belief that simplification can be achieved without the de- 
struction of values and congressional intent inherent in the current 
system. 

We feel that the Stafford loan, SIS and PLUS loan proc^s^ 
should be standardized to enhance clear identification of loan proc- 
esses as separate from grants, so that students understand more 
fully through clear identification, this is an application for grants; 
this is an application for loans. 

We believe that loan deferment should be streamlined to reduce 
instances of technical defaults. The student status confirmation 
report should be standardized to assist in accurate, r^ular report- 
ing of student information 

In closing, let me reiterate that we believe that in the student 
aid process, values such as equity and acc^ must be preserved. 
Wherever possible, within a structure supporting th^e values, sim- 
plicity should be achieved. 

We believe the plan for reform model that evolved through in- 
volvement by financial aid administrators throughout the Muntry 
d<^ just that, and well, if implemented, improve student49' ability 
to achieve their educational goals. 

Again, thank you for inviting us to appear before you today. 
NASFAA looks forward to assisting you in these efTorte and stands 
ready to provide assistance whenever you may need it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Natala Hart follows:] 
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Ominxjan Font Metnben of chc Si*c»ronitttc: My oainc b NaoOa H*rt I am Exaruiiw 
I^rector erf the Stale Scutfcm Assissastcc Coraraisskm of Imliana and, on this occaskm, bar to 
itprcscm the more Aan 3,100 institimcsua mcmbcns of NatkMi*! A«ocmlion <rf Student Financial 
Aid Administrauwi (NASFAA). Wc ajjjHtciac this <^^p«tumty ro appear before ywi today to 
discus* m important asnponcnt of NASFAA*fi itautbOTxaiioa pn^xwals, %\m tdmpUficatJCMi of 
fcddul stiKteii aid delivery. 

NASFAA tm conducted a sysirniatk: iev»w itf its menibmhip so ^tcncinc the needs of ^udents 
as wc apptfoacb irautJKsnjatwn of the Higher Educamm Act Ifeahngs wm held in cwr rocmbcT 
regions and input was solkited through pubikratsons gpcctfically ta rg et ed towaid rpauthwissatiwi. 
A spcdHc Task Fotcc wm fmmcd which spcm the last two yean idcnafying jmots, swlmiitting 
proposed solutions to the NASFAA mcrahcrship, &nd concIi«ling posiiiwis thivugb the Board of 
Directors of ihc Association. 

One of four themes dciemiincd to be esicnnal was simplificaiion of the student aid delivery 
process. NASFAA has created a o^siw, comfwhcnsivc a^^pnrach to make the delivery system 
more undcmandablc and accessibte to sti^lents, white maintaining high vali^ for al! participants 
in the process. 

The major focus for simplification aro^ fiwn irortt begun even earlier on reforming the 
appticatkm process - that vehicle by which students initially begin to apply for stwlcnt aid. The 
goals of the work wett equity and access: assuring equitable discrilmtion of funds aii^xng fiudent 
applicants, and case of entry into ihc pnjccss, so that the process itself did not present a barrier to 
higher education. 

What nesuhcd is a prwcss which wc believe is equUabk: and accessible - but also is hkkc 
jin^k. The insmmwii has been titkd "A Plan fw Rcfonn." Tfe Plan has scvoial key fcatunrs: 

♦ One method for dctcrmimng cUgibtlity for all types (rf f«krul funds, replacing the two existing 
methods, smc for Pell Grants ami the other for the balance of funds (ttw: so-call«l 
* 'Congressional MeibodoU^"). 
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• Revision of the definition of indcpcmkiit luaius to iusign npsponiubility Iw paying few college 
to parcms, ami lo siiKlcnt&, far those 24 years of age and o!cfer. veterans, and studcnw who 
have mj pancnfs. This change greatly simplifies i!tc que&iions aakcd of sfixients and 
stmatnlines the pntxea af determining elip.oihry. 

• Automatic full eligibility for students w parents who receive Aid to l-amilies wiih Dependent 
Children or oiher similar pnjgrams that clearly identify f ami lies as having full need for federal 
student aid. 

• ConKsUdaiion of several inforniaiion gathering prxvcsscs into one ft»mt, hacked by direct 
inieifacrs with other fedenil dau bases so thai 'JnJiie questions do not burden students in this 
prpcesii. 

• Elimination of questions about assets for parents with low imonws who file a 104()A or 
1040I-Z or who do not file a tax trtum. 

I have attached a a>py of NASI-AA's projKJscd application lo niy testinKjny your refovncc. 
You have lUso ncccived a copy of the 1991-92 Application for Veiieral Student Aid These 
documents iUuxtratc the effect of NASI-AA's Plan wn the application famj, in tenns of apphcation 
length ami data clement reduction. 

Critical to this process is tljc mle that fmancjal aid atim^nistiaiors will play m making student aid 
scnfiuivc to the individual family. The ability of aid administratoi* to docwiKni and determine 
unique circumsianccs using their *'pnrfessi<wsl judgment" is key, When the aid admmistrafor can 
trview additional information avajlable on the catnpus, can access other professionals who also 
deal wjlh the student . and can emplo) her or his CKperience in determining a family's 
Circumstances, a grtjat ileal of infoni^ation collection can be lifted from the application process 
while keeping the system fair and equitable f{^ all stutlenis invulvcti 
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The Ran also asRsnn tluu on ft rffHyW»i tncch&sism will be dcvolojicd for the cinmnwriacM of 
tenilies with gfcaaa* icswm^ This '^Resouice AoaSyiiB" wiU be used sdecfively «^ fmttilks 
have higher ijK g n ys , nxsr «»ct», snd imil(^}le iocoroe scnmr*, U b poposcd to he a *ichick to 
docianem ti» bnis for pit^essknal jyt^avnt in awan&ig fedeiBl aid and for use with b^tisutional 
or other oon-fbdrral fundi. 

NASFAA meinben fed ihat ttiditicnal a^ts of die ftiktem aid deUvcry uyma also wmwt 
lia^ifteaiioo and believe that sin^jiificatian caa be achbved wittout destiuctbo cxJ valu^ aod 
omgressksnai i&tait bilunrn: in the cunrm «y^em; 

« The FtaSoxd lom^ SLS, Aod PLUS loan {mxcssrs stouki be staDdaidized to cidunce clear 
idemificratiaii oi the loan piocess (as ccmtrasttMS with ttK grant fswess). 

• Loan defiermenis shf^iki be scneunlioed to rcdace instances <^ "technical** (kfault&. 

• Student Status Conftnnstioo Reports should be standaidiaed to assist m accunitt, ncgular 
i^pponin^ of Aucfent informatkm. 

In cJosing, tat me rdtcsate that in the studKit aki fnoccss, valw» such as equity and apcess nuist 
be preserved Whejrver possible within a structure suj^XHtinf th<»e values, sin^Udty should be 
achtovtd We believe the Plan for Refonn model that evdvcd from dionnigh invtrivetxKm by 
fimuidal aid adntinistraioii tlmighout the cmintry doi» alt of that - and wilL if m^lemented, 
ImpnDve students* ability to achieve dteir educa tion al goals. 

Agaift, thanit you for inviting us to 9ppesa: bdbir you (o discuss this important topic. NASFAA 
loG^ ftsrwajd to assisting yt»i in these dfbns and stamls leady to fsoviite you with any assistaiKe 
you may need 
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DRAFT FEDERAL FINANCIAL AUO PROGRAy APPLKATlON 

(Be stfv 19 read i^tnxtkam Hm) 



1. T« 9m.'»9t imwmt t^*m 
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ni?S^f? ^""^-^^^^ ^K^"P^ ^^'^ °^ Financial Aid. Califor- 
nia State University, San Maiws, California. 

n«?^nr^"S?- ^-i^ ^'"^^ °f Financial Aid at 

C^oraia State University San Marcos and a member of the Col- 
1^ Scholarship CouncUs Committt«. I have been a professional 
administrator for 13 years. «w,v»«m 

TJie CollMe Scholarship Service or CSS is the financial division 
tS^^ ^^"^ ^ Assembly is an association withS^ 

association. 1900 postseoondary institutions, hi§h schools, and agen- 
cies within the larger College Board memberSiip that have alpe- 
cial mterest in financial aid. *^ 

One of the principal challen^ of reauthorization is to simplify 
the delivery of student aid while preserving equity and the dirtn- 
bution of dollars. Ba^anang these two goals, sfmplicity and equity 
neeS ^^^^^^ *° ^ ^"^^ resources and growing 

An effective working partnership between all the parties in- 
volved m student aid delivery is essential, if simple equiU is to be 
achieved. We have many ideas about how to appS)aci1imple 
^^.^^^Pf^ m Appendix 1 of my written ^teraent, ^d 
are gratified that much o? today's testimony reflects common sdu 
tions to complex issues. I want to highlight seven of them today. 
ti^^-A^^^'^y'^^'J'^^ ^ simplify things, start with the defmi- 
tion of mdependent student status, reshape it along the lines we 
recommend, and you can eliminate 11 questions on the form with- 
out adversely effecting equity. 

Number two, permit the use of professional judgment rather 
than statutory special treatments to handle condition! and circum- 
stenoes that effect cpmi^tivelv few applicants, hke displa^ 
homemakers and dislocated workere. This would allow fJSnuS 
wth special problems to get special treatment without clutteriiS 
up tne form tor all ai»l applicants. 

Number three, for several years, we have advocated an applica- 
tion bypass for low-income filers, in place of the Simple Needs Test 
which really isn t very simple. Ask low-income applicants to pm^ 
vide only basic demographic data and let them skip all the more 
detailed questions about income and assets 

The point is, they don't have any. As we designed it, all public 
assistance recipiente would qualifv, so would parents whose total 
t^able income is less than the tRS earned income credit li^k 

roteTe^lSre^S ISJaTalr ^'^^ '''^ ^ ''''^ - « 
We would also recommend amending the law to accord maxi- 
mum aid eligibility automatically to anybody who qualifies for the 
application bypa^. This is clearly an idea whose tinfe has «,me 

Number four, having two separate methodologies, one for Pell 
Grante and one for all the other Title IV progremi, also a)mDl 
^tes financial aid deUvery. That is why we ?ro^ intSJ^tSTSe 
two. We have provided the rationale ^d the cSmputaSl^Su 
for su«di a mei^ger m our Illative proposals and we would gladly 

SSbSeTdToll^' '"'^ "^^^^^ inadverintlj 
Niwiber five, let an institution pav a Pell Grant on the basis of 
an official result, whether that result is.d^Uvered directly^ and 
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MDF processer, brought or mailed in by the student or transmitted 
by SL.y other means that the Secretary might chocm to d^gnate. 
lliis would simplify ^e data flow and result in more timely deliv- 
ery of awsurd notifications and actual dollars to students. 

Number six, improve the information and counseling available to 
studentSt especially Iow*ina)me and underrepr^nted minority stu* 
dents. That would help simplify fmancial aid delivery a)nsiderably. 
More and earlier help is needed if we are to increase the rate at 
which the pratsecondary students enroll in and succeed in higher 
eduction. 

Our written testimony contain several ideas about how we would 
improve information and guidance for students and their families. 

Number seven, reaffirm multiple data entry, MDE, because it is 
the poorrat students who need access to the widest possible range 
of pn^rams. To them, the last dollar is as important as the first, 
and they are also the on^ most likely to be frustrate*! or discour- 
aged by multiple forms. MDE is the living lx>ttom of a simple prin- 
ciple tiiat emeiged from the chaos of the 197^, that a student 
should be able to submit one application and be considered for aid 
from all sources. 

Nothing is more simple than that, and nothing that fails that 
test can possibly be simple. The Department of Education has pro- 
pa^ to eliminate MDE along with the statutory requirement that 
it consult with the financial aid community about the shape and 
content of Federal forms and services. 

If you want to see forms, roethodolc^es and rules proliferated to 
the confusion and frustration of students and parents, then give 
the Department what it asks for. If on the other hand you want to 
lead all of the participants in student aid delivery towards simple 
equity, then the members of the Collie Board and the CSS Assem- 
bly stand ready to support you, 

[The prepared statement of Paul Phillips follows:] 
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Mr. Oiairman ainl Members tte Subcommittee: 

I am Paul Phillips, the DirectCM' of Fmaodal Aid at California State 
Univeraity, Sau Marc^ I am a member of the College Scholarehip Service 
Coundl^s Committee on StaiuJaitfe <rf Ability to Pay, I have been a 
pn^essional aid admimstrator for 13 years. 

On behalf of the 2J8Q0 institutions^ sdnxilsv and a^^ndes that conq)rise 
the membership of tlw College Board, I am pleased to have 0^ opportunity 
to participate in this and other disciBsioiK about the rcautborteition of the 
Higher Education Act The seven ideas I will discuss today arc included in 
a package of legislative pn^xwals described in more detail in Appeadix I; 
proposed le^psiatrve language has already been submitted to your 
Subcommittee. 

The College Board shares this Subcommiiiee's commitment to 
strengthening the Federal role in p(wtsecondary educatioa The Federal 
investment in postsecondary access is a vital element in meeting national goals 
of equal educational opportunity, social justice, and global economic 
compeddvenesSv 

-I- 
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aah«[y tmHTOted bnwte acceg to p wiK i xiiida iy cdoaufam. Tten^its 

fiBffliWff ttmiffTtfn' tnngMare from one ^rat^ffnal level and/or sctttog to 
aootber. 

xxsember coQ^es that K»2gln ^gr^mem CHi ccHmmm practi^ 
Cot awaidiiv scfadaxsh^ axid other i»ed^ T!» goal of CK is to 

foster equitable and e£5deat admhtfatratioa <rf aid {m^raiDs, wfaSe making 
tl»9 deliveiy ^mteni m ratiooal and manageable as possajie 6^ ^udems ami 
their (iunilie& 

The CoH^ Sdidarship Seivkc Asscn^ is an as^xiatiaQ-withm-an- 
a s Mxia tion: U^potisecoodaiy ii!Stittttioixs» higb schools, and agencies wHbin 
the larger College Board membership that have a spedal imexest in, and 
coiscem abmt^ fmafv4pi ^j^i^ 

CSS has Umg been in the ftrrefincmt of efiorts (o pit>aiote partnership 
with gpvenunent and otho- agendes in the impimtment of the fi«andftl aid 
deliveiy system. CSS iiw a Iea<ter b convening the Natknjoi Task Fts^ 
Student Aid Froblems» chained by Frands Ke^»el, ih^ (ormex United States 
Commisskmer d Educatim, in the mld-19^ 
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CSS was also the first to implement a 'common fdnn" with which 
studeoti could apply for all types a{ dssistnacc — federal^ state, institutional* 
and {simte. It was this concept that kd t^kecfly to the creation of Multiple 
Data Entry (MDE), with its many benefits for the federal gcwnuMnt, state 
ageiHses, postsecondaiy institutions, private scfaolarCiip programs, and, above 
all, stui^nte and their families, CSS is currently one of five approved MDE 
processors. 

Qy^lcnge crf'Simpte EoaiCv' 

One of the principal challenges of the upcoming reauthorization is to 
simpU^ the delivery of smdent aid while f^^Eserving equity in the disiribution of 
dollars. 

Balancing these two goals - simplicity and equity - is far from easy, 
especially in light of continuing changes in the studc t population, family 
structure, college costs, and the economy at large. 

An effective working j^tner&hip between all the parties involved in 
the student aid delivtiiy system is essential if "simple equity^ is to be achieved. 
Simplification must be pursued simultaneously on many fronts, including form 
design, mcthodolc^, administration, and information and guidance. Now 
more than ever, America's families need the active commitment of all 



{MrtueiB - die C&Qgress^ die D^imeixt cf Rta ca fto m Che 50 SMes, 
py faff gnt i ffiyy ^nt^tntirwrn, <md pteate g fhnl fl nihip fmyami to make die 
ddlmy lyrnm wmfc bc^ m behalf of sti^ 

Estate and rcsolstiCTmxitf be sii^^ 
i ^tf^ frfriiw dfttvpfy ffyKti^m gm he ff^pry^HW Gmtruy to die oonveiitkm^ 
wkdom, die 6mn itself if nd wbat makea d» {mKts cmnpUcated. If s the 
jmxa tb^ Qonqd^ato die fimzL 

ApppntfjtT n lo this tasdmosy b the curmtt Aff^ksdtm dx Fecteral 
Soidem Aid, or AFSA. llie AI^ is die "cosmmm fioaixial aid fif^^ 
^ Ur rnn ^ fai ^gtute, aisS d» %<lml core* of all appnjved Mult^ Data 
Eauy (MDE) fonns^ ssdh as CSS^ Flsandal Aid Fonn (FAF). 

The AFSA is as "tinqrie** fcmiB can under cBrreat Aatate asKi 
lygft^fltk^ ^ ««itgl«t <mly feJcj^ftl ekmetitSL ai^ none of the additicHml 
^lesdoos mpdred bjr state K^Manfaip and groitf i^^icies, o^l^es, ai^ 
psivate pfograiw &v the admfaitoatism of th^ own fiuxb and sek^n df 
ledpkoits Cor certain lEedml pn^^ But emi die AFSA b lu^ sinq^lc. 

CSS has drafted, ior Uscui^m paipoaa, an abmialive AFSA [see 
HtHWwWii TU] (WUle aniq«d aonoB fbiir poice for e^ (rf leadb^ and 
reriew, the data ^^i*^™^ an this dbraft could be oomftHtabSy craiprrsscd into 
tvojn^^) Its des^da^iforiefiectciinmt statute and regolatk^ Radier, 
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it's an idea of how thu "federal core' might look if sWutc i^uladon were 
simp l ified aloog the lin^ of Use CoQ^ Board's reaiitlK)TiEa^^oii proposals. 

Idfifl ^1. Simplify tfc^ Q^^IW^ Irf fffflffnitatCT gfl BS 
In the cunem AFSA, fuliy 16 questions - semal of them quite 
complex - arc required to rstabltsh deptodeocy status under the cxistjng 
deSnidoa Simplification could start right there, but as a matter of form 
desiga The definition ci self-^pporting student status itself has to be 
simplified 

The College Board's proposal for amplification is: 



■ Ptesmv its cnrreitf aitfosalic criteiia - age 24 or 
older, -f .teran status, orphan or ward of the court, or 
depemfeots other than a spouse - tnit chan^^ the date 
on whicii 24 must be csmblished fnm January 1 to 
July 1 to corre^xu! with the awarding cycle. 

• Permit gnulBate and pm&sakmal students to establisb 
ind^ieiHteim agtoreattcalHy without reference to any 
other coiuiitiooal criteria. 

m Ellmioate aiJ CDsdltioital criteria* 

m Allow aid admiaistrstors to &^rcise their professional 
Judgment to ciassiQr as independent those students who 
do not naeet any <rf the automatic criteria but who are 
genuinely self-sij^rting. 
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Wh« aw the effects of tbi, pnq»«a? Bm, miag that sbi^med 
d«fiirftk», ««fc« dependency 

quotton*. a. aiBstiaied on the disaiBkm draft to 

11 data dcnwait g, with no advene intact an equity. 

Second, b tosroduccs no new faeqirilies into the system. The 
fwepoaleraffi* of apjdkann - nearly 85 pcixtnt - already estaWkh their 
J«>«pewtenoB on the basis of autonalk (rather than conditional) criteria, 
M«wding to an analysis of a iaC(»s3ise «n5>Ic dnrw^ 
filing pi^nilation: 

TaWeL Impact «r Indepcmtent Stnite^ Criteria 

ItfUen 



Veterao 



T&6 

' ' 5.4 

17 

to 



UnitrniwHim) ca«fitiopri triterii 
(^«Ai«e/iBaRfad wptfUosat criteria 



■n»t analysis fimber suggested that an estimated 10L5 perant of 
caiwntty srff-Mpportii« sfiHlents niigltt beconie d«^^ 
proposed newdefiiiitioa,miUwimrf«donaliudgmentwei»app^ Inmany 
«d» cases. pm6«ional judpnent probaWy be ap^ 
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suibjeat cvkJeiKe <rf self«qjpcwt w»s avaOaWe. Tbc swrage age of these 
stmfems was 21; tteif 8ver£«e Adfn^ Grxw Immt (AOI) was about 
$10,000; on 8vtn^ Uwy were in Adr third undeigrachiatc year in coU^ 
(Abwt 8 percent rf tlwm had pnwWcd parental ii^ 
when they completed the 1990-91 need analysb form.) 

In sumxnaiy, the pn^med definitian would be simpler to umlerstand 
(ffi^ gihninist^* 

By r^^«iiwiriffg elements from the stotutoiy fionmilas that affect 
comparatively few aj^canls^ both the need analysis mcthodi&jgy ami the 
form wwkf be sinq^Ufi^ 

In tte cunem PeO and Part F methodologies, maiqr such special 
trcatmcms exist dislocated wwtes. dx^rfaced fcwmcmakefs. filers with 
cxcc» medical/dental eiqpei^ applicants whose j»rcnts p^ private-school 
tuition for other difldren, etc Becaiw the spedai treatments ewst in the 
methwtologics, the AFSA - and all other MDE forms - must ask questions 
related to ortabUshing cligibflity for, and dcterminii^ the amount of, the 
^)edal treatments. 
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An analysis at CSSTs 1990-91 fihsg poimlatioii reveals that only L9 
perv&u of depemtem film' parems state that tl^ meet the criteria for 
dislocated-worker ^lus, and ovSy Z5 percent daim^ to fulfill the conditioas 
for di^ylaced-lumiem&^rr status. (The percentages of filers wIkmc parents 
Qctualfy met the criteria is alnmt certainly lower, sii^ som^ filers 
misunderstand the questions.) Tbe percentages among self-supporting filers 
were even lower. 

Only // paxxnt of dependent filers* parents reported 
^lemcntaiy /secondary school tuitions m excess of $0. While nmxy filers 
reported medical/dental expenses, the average amount of their aUowance 
against income was only $606, which a negligible effect on the bottom-line 
contributioo expected of them, (For about 15 percent of filers reporting such 
excess expenses, hmvever, a substantial allowance of nearly $3,200 was 
produced ~ demonstrating the continuing need to allow the exercise of 
professional judgment in assessing a family's ability to provide funds for 
education,) 

Currently, even though these special treatments and associated 
questioiK arc applicable to relatively small pcrrrniages of the filing 
population, all filers must answer them. 
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Such questions <to mrf appear on tbe Appendix ffl draft, because the 

college Boaitfs reauthorfaadOT proposals eliminate tbe spedal treatments in 
the methodology in fevor of bawning sacfa special cases ttonnigb the exerdse 

of piofcsatonal judgment under Section 479 of ibe Higher Educati(» Act. In 
fact, we propose the additioa of language to Section 479 specifically 
authorizing consideninon for problem cases like these. We also believe that 
p„rfcsuonal judgment should apply equally to tbe Pell. Stagord. aod Campus- 
Based Programs. 

Even without such language, however, most aid administraiore would 
H«nr to extend ^«dal treatment to a stodent whose father had just lost a job. 
or who was het«lf a displaced homcmaker. But affording spedal 
consideration to some students does not require cluttering up the form for ail 
students. 

st^^mii nf ^nnlkflt tOHg for the Nwtftot 

Ask any school counselor who has ever tried to e^Jlain it, any aid 
adminisu^tor who has tried to administer it, or any appUcant who has ever 
tried to complete it: Tbt -Simple Needs Test" on the current AFSA is not 
simple. Snidents have to complete several questions just to figure out whether 
they qualify! 
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The QpltefB Bowd gtroo^ r r JU Hnmeinh that Urn Owygss repeal tt» 
pttwiskm, and oeM imfeid aa "aptrikadon bypasi" fiw my tow-lmsanc 
fOeii. TfabbacoiKemtiotttiaCGlkyeBoanlii^^^ 
back fai 1986. Tfamareatteasttwocasc^c^ctfpec^wiio 
totbe bypass: 

H Rtdptcflfg of pnHfr afriT^~^ «^ pflwutts nf 

dcpcudrat apirticBiitit, or who are thcansdvcs sdf- 
w ip pci a t ia g abi ai^ilkaixts* and 

« Dqieiideiil Sim' ptv^^ psuviibd that they file an IRS 
t(MC/i or i04(ffiZ (€ff are ix^ cvi^ Inquired to 
at aSX hsve tiMl tasdite incmiie of ten Htm the 
IRS eanied inoome cmlit limit 

Such a bypaa wmikS pcnmt certain fiters to jHwicte OTly basic 
dcmo^aphk data on the qqdkattoi fonn, and ikip the mm complicated 
inco3S» and asset <p^0!& Imiivkhiabiriio qualify the aiqdkatioaby^^ 
would auttnnatkaUy be accordi^ -wdoBsm aid eUgfbfliqf, 

To assess die iiiq»^ ctf tUs {rnqmsal, the Cbltege Boaid C3i^^ 
distxibutioa cd parents' oomribaikms in its Ifl^OOCVcase 9aixq^ for th(»e 
dependent fileis mAho wmild qoalify. As TaMe 2 dea^mstrat^ neady 13 
percent (rf its filing populati<m would quaiifyt and 82 perc^t <^ diem already 
den»mstrate zero parcnti contrOnitioos undw currcm Part F need analysis. 
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Taliiea. DiitribotiMorPrlisairCMPC 
for Deadest Bypass QoaUters 
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(Sm Aat TMe 2 ttm kXsd sonaM incomt cf S2Cf0&Ci, mjher (hen (he aome^ ifuxme at^f 
SnUS, tna (fuf ^ffircss would be ojmpanjbU.} 



The College Board further recommemis that the law be amended tc 
authorize tte Seoetary to emer ioto agreements with imtituu'om for the 
purpose of coiiductii^ pilot projects with alternative plication tnechanisms 
for !ow-incxnne applicants. 

The jnirpose of such projects would be to demoostrate or dcteraune 
tl^ feasibility and value of mec^amsms for assessing need and eligibility that 
are tuh reliant on a completed 'oommoa financial aid application.* Possible 
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lniio««rioai that in^te be oldored uiMJer 81^ 
fBffl^ oraqwlw wfiwire, and gafcbd telBiT^ 

hk Kimamy,mtmdfym ATX doe* iMtKul to ptwetiief an potxr, 
they ahtmiy denwostraied thdr aetd when tbey qualified for AFDC And 

parrati wbose iumne b » tow Ihejr are n« ewa iwpdred to iwrnne 
taws caiwflf reawnaWy be «pe«ed IP oootrib^ 
their driWim'seAjcationaleipeiaes. So why faroB tbm to answw queslitm* 
that have no relcvaace to their fimiKial cooditios? 

Anoiher facter that ooaq^Ucates not ^ the 6mm, bat virtually eveiy 
aipect of the need analysis aod elWity detemdnatioo pnxessea, is the 

«»i*»ae» of two sqwraie medKxfc&jgte - (SK fcff M OiTOts airi 
the otber Title IV pragrum. 

FamOies aod %h tdmoi oounseton find tm> sets <rf Ibnnulas 
coafasiag. Aid 8<bjiiiiistntton find them burdensome. Polkymaken and 
ftmas prooesscns alito find than (fifficutt to mahuala, aiufyie, aod wpdate. 
Tlie College Board imj|»K», tbenrfore, the fan integ^^ 
and Put F need analyiis metbodoto^ into a me-hodok^. 
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T!Ktte<»yai8]caiS^!ational detail associated with sucfa an integrated 
metfaocMogf are described in de]nh in draft l^;islati¥e ^ft^guagr an»i»lixig 
Pans B and F. In devek^iing its proposoK the Cdkge Board temkd tnoie 
towanb the oincnt Part F aimlysb metlK>dok)g^ than the current Pell 
Orant metbodt^cs^r. The coitfmtations resuh in a ^airent ^bare" and a 
"stuitent share," ocmstnicts aoalo^ms to tl^ current "paienf«' cmtribution'' and 
Vludent's cootributiOii' Qmt renamed fen- ease erf pMk tmderstanditig). 

The proposal <ha take into ^count mc very o«<ucal difference 
between the current Peii and Pan F n«tbodo)o^e&. fn or6cf to preserve 
continuity in the awarding of Pell Grant dollars and the unique, quasi- 
entitkn^tit cha racte r of the Pell Program, the CoUege Board proposes an 
adjustment to tt» eayected fiunOy share calkd the "Pell EUgibOity Number," 

The Peli Ehgibiiity Ntnober would be calaiiat^ as the last step in 
need analysis by subtracting the minimuin student share from earnings from 
the eipected fomiiy share. The Intent of this unique adjustment is to etisure 
(hat dependent and self-su^rting studena who have cm) ^mily share beyond 
their own contribution from earnings detinue to receive yimy^rrnim Pell Grant 
awards, as is the case at present (Need and clipbility for all other Title IV 
funds mrrcitJy requires a minimum student contribution from earnings,) 
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In ^ imqxned metfaodok^, tlw PeQ EUgurfUty Number woM 
nor be the reailt of g5«^mfir «iu;lbod<dofir, but imber* an 
methodolc^ pcrfOTn»d ^pedScall^ for Pefl piuposesL 

Tte CoU^ Board bdie?es that a maga of the two ex^ning 
metbodc^^es is bcKfa feasiMe ami apfm^matc. HoM^ver, ftutter reseaidt 
ami analy^ of a very bigh cMtler will be required (o eiwre tbat it does mit 
produce unintended redlstiitaitional effects or other dislccations. The College 
Board will gladly assist in sudi an effort. 

Tbeie arc otber factors beyond fonn ami methxlobgy that comp^cacc 
the deUveiy of aid ummcssarily, ami wbidi cmmot be rented by 
adjustments to definitions» data elements, and fonnokis. A i»rime example is 
the v*>frem requirement that an institution must wait unti! It has an sq^f^icant's 
Student Aid Report (SAR) in band to pay a Fell Grant, even if it alreatfy has 
ofiEdal results fitmi a ccjtified MDE processor. 

One of the College Boanfs kgislative pn^iosate, therefore, U lo permit 
an Inst^mtxon to pay a Pell GraiU on the l^sis of an official reailt - whether 
tbat result is deiivexed directly by a certified MDE procesor, bnxi^t or 
mailed in tBte applicant, or tran&aiitted by my t^hex means tbat the 
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Senettiy nrigjit dwose » desigiMtc Sudi a ctange would »alwaaiiany 
simplify the daa flow, and nsuH In a mow tfaaeljr itoUvtay of award 
ni^fficariaiM afflJ atloal 'kdlan » stndoaa. 

itoi Ml F mKrt ftrtW litfm»««te« flaWanct 
losnffidffltt infonnatioB and ffikJance abool the process ab^ 
ttOTpUcatBsstBdeotaiddeliwiy- lOaps ia itois' and audeais' Knowledge 
of School Costs and Federal AM,- the GAO stwly eoaaiifc^^ 
by Seaaor Edwaid M. Kennedy, leveab that many students airf 
dwtdiy infonnatioD at best about -jlther the reality of college costs or the 

pos^rility erf finanrial aid. 

Irfonnatlon about the availabffity of akl does not neccai^ 

gtadents to pume poslsectmdaiy educatioa, hat as the CL^ 
k can be >art of a chain of Influences leading to cwMetiOT of add^ 
«booling.- For students at the lowesi iacane lewis siudj infonnat^ 
critical, for surely they wiU not and cannot enroll withoot it Student aid 
doUanakMie are not enough. More «id aarfer help is needed if wc are to 
increase the rale at which the most disadvantaged students enmfl in. and 
Rjccced al, higher education. 
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Cmcem about nnsre. better, snd eaifier liftmuuioii and gukiance 



cavadcoi of a new suflml^ undo' tte CoSkg^ Woilc^Uudy Ptx^Fam, 
paiaUeling the airrciit Ccwmmmity Service Learsii^ authority, that would 
encourage institutions of faigl^ education to utilize eiigiUe coSe^ students 
iu early<mtreach activities aimed at low-income junhr higfi and hi^ 5cho(d 
students. 

In recq^titm of tl^ inara&ingly critical roie ot guidance cminselors 
in facilitating students' transitions from <mjc educational setting and/or level 
to another, the College Board also recommends the reauthorization for an 
additional four years of the "Congressional Teacher Sciiolarship Programs," 
and an expansion of eligibility to include individuals preparing for careers in 
school-based counseling. 

A third recommendation calls for significantly iiKarearing the 
authorization levels for the TRIO programs so that they will be able to serve 
more than the ^jprocumately 20 percent of the eUgible population now 
covered. 

The College Board also endorses HJL 1524, the "Student Cmmseling 
and Assistance Network Act of 1991," introduced by Representative Tom 
Sawyer, as wcU as two prop<»ak advanced by the American Coimcfl on 
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Education (ACE): one mxibcrizing a new authority under the State Student 
Inceotxvc Grant (SSIG) Pmgram to provide matching grants to states for 
creating or e^^anding early intervention programs for at-risk student and the 
other authorizing the Secretary to make contracts for an early awnxcnejvs 
infomiation pn^rani aimed at high school students and famihes. 

Idea #7: Reaillnn MDE, the Ker to SimnlidtY 

The number and diversity of aid projp^ims could mean - and indeeJ, 
as recently as 1975, did mean - that aj^licanLs for aid from multiple sources 
had to comply with a wide range of forms requirements, appHcation 
procedures, and rules. 

But for the last 15 years, th<-r< has been in place a mechanism that 
permits integration and coordination of diverse rules and processes without 
requiring applicants to complete many dififerent forms -- Multiple Data Entry 
(MDE). 

Multiple Data Entiy is the living embodiment of a simple principle that 
emerged - after long struggle - from the National Task Force on Student Aid 
Problems in the 1970s. In this i^lndplc lies the very essence of single equity: 
that a student should be able to submit <me application and through it, be 
considered (or aS types of aid from sources. 




as 
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TlKie are many other reasoDS 10 sui^ Miatiple Dau 

_ MD£ icmcta mi iftaflnm *e dbcntty ^ Aawtom 
umliuiiiiiliirr rtm ^" Ow 5 aSSkia Modern « mwe than 7,000 
aoaiiafly lecdw help fixsn more than 1(W00 F^^m- 

Tfiol^^l««l^iii*««s.««»'^^ MDEenabk* 

. MDEiiiw»to|m»inunqiiaUlyaiidlBto^ By pennhting 
aid sdmhiismiton to obtain the data and supporting sendees they 
on the timetaKc tl«y require. MDE helps them to be better 
gtewanb aial more cffcctiw msinagere. 

. ftDlEltcoct-cfltetkc. MDEkls the federal goveromeai (and 
an .id ^wnwn, for that matter) take adfantai^ erf pieeristmg 



. MDB tapwwi the ownn quality of 

Cmnpedtkm among piocessoni Improves tte qnalily of service and 

fasten inmivatfam. 

We imderetand that the Depaitnert of Educatioo recently propose 
eBnitaatc MDE, ami, farther, to strike &om law the requiremem 
coBsak with the finandaJ aid community about the shape ami content of 
federal forms and services. The inevitable <oas«iueoce of Federal 
riraffiV««m«tt of MDE would be the wholesale proliferation of forms, 
giethod^ogics, deadlines, and rules. 
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To invite sudi an outeome seems inconceivable. Why would we 
voluntflrily return to the diaos from which MDE rescued us? Whywouldwe 
knowingly resumsct the one problem we've ah-eady eScctivtly resolved? 

If fbnns, methodologies, and rules proliferate - and they wfl^ if the 
Federal pwmmcnt walks sway from the MDE paitncrship - then students 
and families would suffer badly, not just because the system has become so 
eompUcated, but because more and more resources win be poured into 
duplicative plication mecbanisna and cligibiliQ' determination ^jparatuses, 

instead of into aid diMors. 

That situation would be the antithesis of amplicity. Worse, it would 
produce gross inequities. It is, after all, the poorer students who have the 
greatest stake in mfiT'*«''"'"£ easy access to multiple aid sources. For them, 
the last jollar is fully as inqjortant as the first 

Furthennore, it is oftcr the pooresi students trfio have the lowest 
tolerance for protracted, overlapping appUcation procedures - who are most 
likely to be frustrated or disttwraged by multipk forms and iterative 
processes. 

Thi Congress should m^inn Multiple Data Entry, not dismande it. 
However else one defines a single delivciy system, sorefy it is one that 
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p f fHilti f s stiK tog il fo oos^plete a Qced aoatysii foiin aod be cooskkmd 
fK* 00 9pes and sonnes of aid 

M]d^bi«mftopte than diet And nofddiv thai fidb that test can 

jQomlBSlfBl 

fi4^frtKiTf4njg finite Aillara on tlM hasis crf relative fimndai can be 
a conqikai midettaUng. But even if tlusre is oooiq^ty in ti^ tmi|^ paiky 
dedslom that undeigird the prograxm, that does not mean there has to be 
v ^ fc y^|rf«l t y in eitl^ the ajq^katkm process or in tl^ adm i nis tratkw oi tl^ 
p ro g raaa . 

Bf workiss tt^etl^ umi^ the lemkn^ of the Congress, all the 
poxtnen to the <tetivexy system can *- and ^Kniki - simplify many aspects of 
the system with which Mdents mtd thdr fmiSa have to interact Hie 
iBcoAm of tl» CSS Assemb^ wsd tl» College Board s&nd ready to work 
with the Congress in tisat effort 
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^plklly« EqiAy, iuhI Integrity: 
An AgraAi for the Reai^HNrbatlan 

Ttie Con«8i( Bc^ard 
AiHil, 1991 

T!« Colkgc Board's Re*i«iK^k« 

amiKiU ibc CSS Coounlttcc ^ Slzmian^ 

Rc^l A«cat^ of the CoflcfC B«if4, »nd Ac Advb«> Osmmttc^ to the iMcc Aduh U^m^nj^ 
jHrnaccTr^ idea iwe wiboiklttJ lo tbc Ho«e PortKCood^y &h*«(i«i Sub*»niim«« a«J the Senuif 
SutKomfiiiacc CM E4uca£k», Ait^ and H»m*wtk» m 1991. 



Simplify ■ppllcatlon foTOS, «*d analyri* welbtMlok^, and Miwvrj 

Pbtnhulkg fimir wt»«Jy doHaa ibc ha^ «f reiitfm: cira«wi^ « a o^plc* «m«fcrt^«ij^ But 

ih. compl«ity shouUfe alhc/«^»ry tlm tn^tenjini* thr pn^^ «»oi ^tt« 4ppbcatu^ ff^ 
of srtKfc^ *fcnii«lrit«i. SimpHfyti^ «»pccU of .p<c» .^b wiud. siudcoX* «md faaj to uHcrart wHt 
prtimtUc jtrcnTcf p*rf*c laukrfiiamllQg of, tad codWccoc ta, Ite process 

Uttsn^ the M Gmirt «i4 P*n F (U, C«p«ri«aBl) mrthodolo^ mio a *i«gk incib«iuh»Ky 

r«d fbf dua! mcibockik^ c«ifwo^ wd .<imtm«r»lm* find tbciR hardrG*omc; pT<«^^ors and 
ptOicyromJifrt »Hkc find them diflkufi lo i»*iii£«a, «oa»y^ and ttpdalc 

Far IMI psnMiwt, »4|wl it« el 

of Cbr Mmm rt»d«« rfwrr ft«D fsml^ trom tbt cxprdrd fe»i!y »feire, f^oducing a IcH 

mwli b driJwml dJf«Hr by » MI>E |»r«*»*«-, by iter »ppO«B«. » 1^ «icb otbrmiwtt* an 

tlw fkcfrtMTy d«i^fiiJilt Tlitt dwi^c wiO MWf^*^ thr data flow wd rwuH m moir 

lifljrly delivery of bdh mrd p»otif«calk3att and dnUank 

11« iMfT luidcrslaadabk lwip«g» tfm«^«w$ TWr IV wfcrrrm- p«»«iWr, such 'Umih sh^xic 
inMcsd of family asxAs^iCa' (which cjfH < ao inattwatc cotiflt^afimi of hem n^y^Jafr) 

fcUiraliult «w>ptoUi« date ckmitt and tiTSttiDOita lii^ lOf^rt c«npanrti*dy few appltejwt^ surh 
as ibc *pccUJ aUowajJU-i for dsOucalcd wwkcis and displaced bomcoiakcr*. nicdiait/dfolal cHn nw-*. 
ami ckmcnlaf^/jiccoodary adjool tioML 

Rrmow ♦rtmw' b«fflt» ft«B U» Fart F ii«d awdyii^. formula and lical ^ ^i^^h f^ncftu 
conMsicnlly ss • resource avaiUirfc to the ap|jli*AiU 

?Uct grcalw frUawt m tJw profc««fc»al Judgjwrtri of aW pdmlnlflraliin (o add/cv5 wuh sprcial 
nrcumaUocTA as the fosti^')^^ 

piU^iii M.jHH-t, and funds rcqokcd to fund H m h.tmr rr^r^ ht rciiUncued lo belter cfTrd 
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Sti^mlloe tbe ddivvfy <^ aid to km^ltKinat appU^ts 

Tlicif mrrd* are grcA their rtsoimaa arc t uiftsmOy faaitird, «od their iitte«ctkH» wkh 0» dcfiwy sytlem c:id 
and 4k;ukl bc Hiaptefirtl 

• Repeal tbff oMifaioim} 'SliM' Nf«b TnC «wl fcMtwd pcmH oritmta Mm U» pratiilt «>ty 

bwaiK rodx^itf* <rf poWk owUra »hD iirc Uw fHi0«^ <rf dcpenkm ifan or are OKsuchcA 
iBcooc a teM the IRS earocd tpccmr credil Umit 

the |»mdi of dcfxodem »l»d«flti) or a ^Bd«t*i than (tf Aer ww tt^t-'ts^fetiHtg flctot.). 
DcpciKJcm fikri. whose iwt»ta are |Hd^ *»ttt^ 

income and 9ssci q^Mioai. Part F woaM asttaiue a mtimniim Kti^coi share from carrong^ 

» AntheHtf liic Seewtai^ ta orttr Uto agrtewfB*^ «^ hirtttBtlim tor Iht ^p«9f ^ <«i<*»rtk« 
pn^em <«*8»e4 to 4ei^i»^ ar de&Twtoe 

Ki<mh>g peH ^ etl^^ witi^ nyoorw to a eoanOrtei cp aaaop a jytothw form. l\3*»*Jc 
inrnxvations: ahcmafive app^caikmv ct^rapiHcr toftwarc, |5W^ bHctwcw*, oarJy csUmatCA. 



IiKreasc ftssisfaoce to the 8»dh^9S by re^oring the perchflsJng power of Pell Grants 

RiMHg cuUcRC ft^s Aod n decade of inflalkw wilbwa aay tfsrc^e in the Pc9 maswnuBu have nuliKcd Pell Grant 
rui|?tarn'» wppt^ for fhc occdicsC stxvicnti ami eroded (be j»irdi«s«^ power erf the graids. 

• fnenaur the ouaisiiua award W ROW t<s Ivvw^ cs^pcjncA and ^ to $UW fw tvitiim. Umifed 

ftt 25 pcrcntf of mitioo|. The dTcd* of ihc |sroposa] w«»iW be |o incrcwc support Ikv Ihc ntcd'x^ 
)4udcn»fs provide loiwc rea&lk iMog^capntsc but^ a«l srtalff futfk^ »«t»iijviiy, ami fc«rop 

&rwjr c^hwrceJ tfy the Amemstn ConnciJ on ES^aacm iACE} an brfuxif of 12 htghfr fducaum 
tisufciaik:ms: th€ Coiifjje Bnei^ cndtjnn if (ft pfincifk ) 



Simplify tJw drflnitloo of iodepcndcnt stodenl status 

ThL .urrcnl d^HmiKW cwnplkalcd. Sludcrus caol wtdcrsiaml d; aid adm«mtr*tor* fiod it dinUult 10 

^.tfnrn. .{cf, Ihc l^ <|ucsfiofW furrmtfy required to i^m make fhc Iflnn kio4 loiimhlittnfr 

PiTMrvY Che cwTfttt aoiomalk cvkcria (bul cbaoffc tia: dsic od *b>cb age 24 muM be csiat^lnvhcd 
January I la Ju>y I to coffRVjHMid wHb ibc awardinn t-yck-). 

PrnaJt grailajitr ai>^ pndSrtjiiioal jifndeato (o f*teWi»h lodrpcndcnrr aul»«Balka!ly wiihout rcfcrrncr 
ia any olher cundit>t>na! crilcria. 

• FJIminafr at^ nauUtkwal crlterta. 

M\sm aid *^lflUtnilon lo r»iTfl»e tMr pr^d^^fOttaaJ jodgment to claiidy w indcptfitdrnf ihi>M' 
Mttdcof* whc do not meet any of the autooiafjc crjtf hui whi» arc genuinely scif su^punm^ 
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Provide tbr ^«oier fen^vfty, «4a^7, uul Cttmeroy La mnl aaalysis 

Some asfJcOi of tte carrtw RKtlwdokjii^ triol^c jradpSo of bormital asd/or mtkjd eqniff, ctbcfi ftij to 
rdka oifreid rcafiikt iboo Cim^ Mtkiidcs oad cqicfi(&iirc pmcm; vuH mhcn are rspkily bcco&oj^ tmifird 
ia Uw. We c&B do beaa, 

m C^homtim^ it tbnnliamimafaK, (The imiko di ]k^ ike 
iTpofird homt value mloia tlic sMirigige or ifce total rkcmsc tisocs fhnx fskof tbc mor^gi^ wfctdicva 

ha«r Car ottixripped ihek Iruc mctmcs, tiluk nakt^akig apoiy bePfiKca boscowncfB and r^enk 

« lacrfw lb* o ilwUw ia i ttadM tbsrv ftvoi cairaliv from S^/fWO fo $9OO/Sll0O (for dcpcmkm 
jltidcou) $9d hxm S\200 lo S150O (for tetf-ttipponkg ^Ittdcod), nad tk Ux» «id sabseqocm dcrivaikHis 
to (be fedcni fiucdispai jjmkics m ecooomk r^Piipcwk fur ^rmng amI u|NUliiiEg mintTBun} 

« RnuuM tbc Stat^M Matrtfuawt ABoraDor (SMA) dto lociNiir ^tatKtkm AOom^n (IPA),' wid 
c«Dj»itv Ub vbIv oa Ihr favb of sonBi dnind firom the maanaXfy cundnrtrd CoB»«prr Esprsdltttrr 

Samy (CTS), r^bcr thao (rDm iht bistonci] BLS bm!^ Maodirds mlkted annvsSy di^tc^ in the 
CPl 

a CraOv ^ EdBcatiociaJ Savtaga Protoct^ AII^wwnt (ESPA). to cUmnistc {be pcrcn^cd disinecmrv&s 
(o Mvu^ is Psrt F need mmf^sb by co^ira^ that i (fepciuirm sftidcitf's expected famDy niiarc ifi twi 
disproportitaiAtcfy iDcnqard because tlw parev^ have closes C» wvc for coUcgc. 

« Ejidwlr pwnta tbf mB^cr^s-csOq^ ^ pcrgnk fbttocia} aid admtnisCrafon lo 

cxcrcbe pn^fcs&iooal fltdgmcitf accotuitis^ for thck uorcimbwied direct ccfucaDonal e^pcsucs ma an 
iStTwaooc igamsC banact pti^nded thM Us pircms air carolted b dcgrBc ar cexi^kMe psvtgxMm^ Th'i% 
a a more prti^raaive trvatmcsd of familka la i^yi^ erfSHfflur cirruraM&JKe:& wbitse p»rcsft% are 
cnrnUcd is pcBtfiocondary education t t*an conrisf pracfkr. 

II Klodiiy 1^ y at€d luMfvlff to trcal >fl jBdcpr nt faro l >todrnU wtihast ebUdrro la a ftlmiUu- man«r* 

e«rf« (luM tbc awcMmcnl rale rm tncntjjc he &cl a! a 'fUl' "h) pcrcmt (in order lo ayr respond to the 
ircauxsetH proposed ui NASFAA'i Plao for Reform). 

• ProvMr for tbe attwsal opd»tlf% of ^ uarl ctnver^oo rate tabSr» lo fan f by tncrcasut^ values lo 

rtdcci iscreasc« m tbc Borrao of Lahof Staft^tcs (BIS) Coo&tiincf Ejcpcodifurc Sunry (The avset 
coovcr&kio tahic/, hjivt Drt hceo uplalcd wooc fwiof Jo ihc b^l re^uttwjriyMkHj, aod arc currenily fixed 
to bw.) 

V £5tab<i»li a atttaohm mud a timctaMc fm* atrBctiuifig wmiissI mim and opdafJj^ e€ Pan F formulaa 
■iid tabfei. Tbc goal » (o esaur? the axAmua^ vk^sty c4 fhr mrthcidolo^. The SrrTCfary wtil be 
diredcd to uilicxl advkr (ram Ihc rdorafKmal comoifiauy and the puMk, and presexst peopci&ah ca ihc 
Ccnp'csii for eoaMidcrafioo hrtwrco rcatflhnmaiiom. 
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R^nfime and reward ^t^rara qa^^ aod l^t^r^. 

fte Secreury by iccnriftfa* sienna of mskm Utei wirt fCf|JC<i to « parttcriitf tsstiitiSxoa f>«i«e; Thi 

f3C£od objc€tmJ per formaacc lUisdanii tyr e%a3k Ui appty for c«ixij«*oo from jwrtKHU of Fwkf »J 

If aftifwnng f«B*li betWOT jm3»r«n», nrportb* lo the FwlM«i giTVcnuoc^. aa&u aod pf ngrwn rcvici*N 
coUming »*au ft™ tod/iw rcjwftii^ daJi to «pf*cMU ami praspccti** app^sms. 

m PwTOif fai#lit»U«tf ua<W IMk HI PiHtf A nod B. to f^wU ta bwUtoto »ttcb cfeaa«e» bi 

maf be ir^uirrd to mart p«rf»w ^ rtjmtoik c^liihlkJad puntw^ to ci«ci«cuJ of the 

foTCg^iing. 

Support earlter gnldance and outmich, e)»peciaUy IQ at-risk slotols. 

disjdv.-ifllflgcd t^udcnts eufoO b and siK«cd a« hi^i^ cdttc^iun. 

ftttrdciita U» oirtyH9«itt«cb »rtJt4U« *iiiiifd mi Um-k^am juokir kigh «ad fAo6em%. (A 

flo* .lOJbwiJy u«krr Cotk^ W*»k Hlady WiJttId p*raBfJ iV currsa Oiromimky Scmcc Uanung 
pfiMwons nf CWS.) 

KoBltioHtt for m mS^ti^ fottf J»»". J«*f*teb pnrpwl^ fw" C4rrr« 

is K^ooi-tMscd coofwri tftg . Ksd rcoMM Ibr pr««rw<» n'ecgnriftkoial TVadxr «itd C<»ois»H«r 
Scbolsrtblp Program*.* T)>c broadmcd fiKiw wmdd rco^^ <^ (ucT«^*i«8Jy crilical trf guiijuKr 
«n»sck« is fadtt^i^ »twd«JrtV iramil»«J f««B cduQK*oi»*J acifi^ «mJ/<w IrwJ lo aoolbcf . 

• A*acWhk«i*f|atttidj»li««MiTllklVpniBn^ 

linCP^). modified j» appiviprUlc lo accommodate pjiopftriary acanntfii^ pr ) 

• m WW Mtburt^ ««l«r fba Stm$t !i#pplf«f^ UwRdiw c; ia«< iSS fC) IV^*^ thai 
prvvMca ia»icW«g gnnU to mcoimigt tUtw to crwit* or crpood tmff Imtt^mtUm prqgrwn* for M 
rUk studrafa. f A^i^<* TTir Cdkge Board emiongi « prinaptr ^ pmpautl ft-om ACE ) 

m r.spaBd tibr »irtlwH»t*«i of tbr TRIO F««nixi» the aj^fonm^cly 2U perwia erf tiw 

popuUli(») 04)w ati^d. 

AoOK^rbrtiir .S«ivc«f7 «aW awtmcto f«r as wmif airwww tolonnalU« F^agmm a«ncd al htgh 
Khoui Jtrwknis aod famibc*. {Na(f: Tht CrMesp BtmnJ emkvw w pnnfiptc ihu pn^pnuxlfmrn AC£,} 

ti«rt protUlww of Itft. I524» IIhi >tudcol i mmvlaig and Am-rfaoo: NrtmifV A« iW! ' 
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<4f SA' 10 »«A3nr rtt fta! ftu-n Fattsrvl MiKlvni fJT»«>ci^ 

»i:u f'avH 1o t»J5 owl uifw loirj3C^\ mo'v »>hCH^ wriKn 



Cp 9af« t« a'iKJ "Intormattcn on ttw PrtvBCr Act *n<J Ur;p of 



WARNING > ' .vi r . - j.. , l^tr 



WTW Can Qfii Aid From Th«»e F<wl^.il Stt^tem Riwtcm) 



What ts This ApplK ^lion For? 




^ f'u:*« **tH".v '.t.K^i Hh-i^&iiinixJ fMo<ru'TV5 c.an fvoqj ^(ou twv 
•"i",: ^tncjj (jf tHJ^t-iitAy nr^r fugn v*tvD<3' The at J ava»wt>'t» 

'« noO: .y citi^e^y npphr.sJK?' • ^ tof F «*m* j-Iik^w^ tYrtanc-^ 
Tfw .(.ioft.aiitri (jfifTija plhjo*i(1 ancw^ syme ut your c^jCTTtofn 
fed«««i &turi«nl FInimcu] AkI Progrvrnt" o^^ A^viti 1 0 T^e 
fam tfTsm<t^.an:v Mnj<» 'X'lp ia yuur higti '»-f^ c^tan 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



SHADED 
AREAS 



RmOHAT 

&4ADED 

Afl£AS 



BEfORE VOJ BEOWTO FILL OUT FCWM, TEAR fT OUT 
Of THE BOOKLET /WD LAY H ALOft^D£ THE tf<ffiTHl>C 
TIONS SO THAT YOU CAN CHECK FOR ADtXT«>WL 
ST«ycTJON8 AS YOU GO ALONG 

TTm gold i^(SUY0r8itt(rKSK:a$p«nichfn!»TvctKin9Mks 
term. ltoJ#w* ftio pnxwwng 01 r<»^ »PP*'«tf«^ 

WVfw» fl<Wf5i<siai tnjonnaijon n> rwoesiary, yow fjnti rt tfwa 
vou fmve ^ fow n««o mons h«<p. cp»^»c1 ^^u? f^h ^i^oi 

*onS9 >0t^' a'TCJ «Nritv* nwm the slutwrit Ifieivemo 
giams (iml sr+iowrsfVDt ii «tso m«an« narrnTfys tram mt- Ci'Hii>ptf 

R«cor(tft You Wilt Meed 

• 1990 Li S tna^mftat ffft\<m (iHS * e>m, ICMO ICWOA 

UK-urn f. AFDC A|)r w vtWfiin* txrw^^tfi 

• CuTf*»m Ma«enifnt«^ 

• Cu«Tt>f»t mort^aqt tnwmaifoti 

• R»CWftH erf «o*^* tJOr>d%, and u!f>t« rfTirt^fti'Twot?. 

Wont fy0 II IM nptum f:vt?« if yrstj sfiouw yoi»F 

PHWitu frte rro mcom^ ta» fetum tVS)0, yoti «»« rwwJ to urnrn 
Barnvrga tor mo y«af vgu ms^ »fw fecorTEJ?> s^wswrt^ mr 
jimoynt of {X^w? ^ jm^ yda are to fT.^n5rt c>fi yvtut QjJp^icaJjf^n 

ee f*hr>a of«. WW fwcomnwm* tt«f y«i cotnj^ youf ffrtum 
^«ter• rising o^fl tt^ »ppJsciKton. K,rxfi»«ng »»^ »* A b«} lj-' 
tjM reUtm mS f>«i^ yj>u to duI tftt^ nf^UiAWw accuf fitfrfy W^ien 



ytx^«ppteaSiofiricQrnp,^iBdmmm8dnoa^ia90{f^f€^ 1040. 
jnJormiiiOf> mii»j ^ra« H ©wtb v9 any onKict, |fOU irB n«*» fo 

^ ^ for ^MPr^ ftudtfrn ffd R cowW mmi • rr> 

Wtwi You fm This Fomt 

• a (WO w»tft b«c* oi Cd/)* »f*. *5m u»e a ppncsJ 

• fVmi c«f«f;^T , *o you* form unfl be <*f*S|^ to n»a<S 

Of mof8 roiiml uf w 4W cent?, cif »put)0 dc*') 



Scctton A: Younwff 



Wf<U« *n ?r»e 4KkiJ«?5^ wrwf t *i>^ «vi.l IK? fiTt'*»»viH^^ ntfiM Ai: rrg, 

'tfwneiat H«d o^w u' a*n wTr»vf pft«.« Lfs* CiS^m^ 
a^irvt^^aii;}^;; Uii uy da 




Muntfi iArfv Y«»3T 

aiTti 90 on ic^ qu^fTw 8 Cxk* tw» twx' *^'f# »" 

f(>w'" f**pfi Oi n»f>« o»pit Ati*<n Ft»^^tf»f(on Uun^nn f1 yow 
tpx* o^ tofifmfT^ 
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. OCh«r tHii^mf t W K mw y w<m m DMpvturt RvoofXl (1-94) 
from U S ♦.TwrngnUW NaJunrfi^on S«fVOi 

•ndfer •H umr i »ta n Paffl*", id) "CMWrt HaSi^ Eft- 
WW * 

!f yow c«r«« ctwc» ma fer« w fWTWid bM. yew imJ»l 
thirtJbox (t fou aF9 w ii S on or6y$mf^ or f2$tuannvs99, 
PRiy a Jt or ja ruSvini^f *<s«c>' s»- onty a O fmnm raa 

9. OiaOtyroirjOT'^'^^*^-^^ ''^'^ w,Mia».i9Q2 
ia a*c*'^'ffr<>*>^'^'»«v«flBat*w*w'ida9r»«*TdvoM»wg 
fioinav* on« by Johr i. le^i 

CrwA "Vt»' »! you a»»«fly fuv» ■ Bac^w^i dagtwa or 
f«»»OiwOvJ^yi 1991 Alao. ctwch "Yaa' « ywj h«r» w« 
ntv» a dfgj»« fnjm a uywv«f»<T> 01 antsnar cauT^ 
«s a Sfic^atorKSeQ^ 

Anaawquaiiion 11. A bianH cotmtt aa ' 

11. a C^>«* I^« comp« bo» (Sa« fw/r W 6 ) 

Clwc* 'Yat • it you ara a *«l«ran KSnm sarvspa »n ffw 
U S Army.lViayy, Atfforco.MafTnasorCa^Qo^tJ Afsq 
<rfTW3» 'Vat' (t you aj» nol a vaiBfan nem tsui fcrf tw ;ph! 

Chock TMu' * t-ou «fa «K 

« n«v«r «n ma U S kitrtms fc^vm* 

• ar«y an ROTC ftudam 

• on«y a caoal or rm^stitpjwi aj one of ttw &^>co 



• oi^ay a MMonA Quafti or RasarvM an^a^, or 
' cufrwniSf m\via m ma U S. Armad F-orwt. »xJ »ti 
ODTJWiua <0 ai<v» mnxn^ 1992 

c Cftaca -Yaa' U)t*«h »^ 
dDTTT rvtva SI adopnva pnan or togtf i^i«nMn, or (2) 
yvi«vaa^f«f^aMianSo$maooan. faradMinAionoi a 
njigB)Qw«fi»V*«MP^ fO. Oc m w iaa chacfc'So '' 

d. C>woi»*^a$'«Y«'t»««nvcftfli*wi«twgal(nor»man 
tiaff of M>po*T Horn you. Atao chac^ "Yaa* fl cXJ^ar 
pac|]la y«v and nvna itian fia0 of matr &Q)pori 
fHOT you and w« a»T!iriua to flat mai «jppofl Affmg tha 
iWi-«acfiop»ya«r /CtanT4iaUfi»>OMri»w»; Om- 



y^mm^t^ « qu«a8or» 12. i4*1*a. and i5 J^iawia moitw 
iBirt\3r *amar. or yxjur adopev* parafl* Of lag* guaftf*rt "P«- 
ar^r doaa n« nwn teatar paranli. Mid tor m» laciw. a <>oas rci 
nwinarvvvnt ta£r.matns(Tvc3l(VtawiCta6yiM»rtn^aftouW 
aupp^ mfumstion aboi/t yoiv tlaMs^*'*^ 



orw€dofpontf)^ l9S»lft0omatera<um,yQumuStftrvM«f 
"Yas." Byourp»arflaay»dhipfo<dor a a paTira i l ,ansa^r'Yaa* 
«^ o! youf paiaf^ citfnia^ ytm as *n ini»nia 1» a«an^ 
tion Ml 1 9^ and^ wis <lo la on trair 1 990 Mxmia tax fvn^ 
C»»e»w!aa ohadi "No " 



13. Cfiac* ma eo» m«J rtBHSTfiaa wtwn ygu taoatvad 
F:«der« cfudiant cisi, ftia^^twi&np »S» tta fagT-a acfwof 

£^ cdarai 
Maral anrtam a^ bi^fte^ 
. PaSQfftnt 

• Stafford UJWVGuarantaad Suidam Loan {GSL). Bidi*d»no 
Si^ yto T ww ^ U l Loans (or Studamt iSLS). 

' St4>p KB Maitrt £duyaapna» Op^ort wntfy Oram {Seoa), 

. CoM9aW»o^-Sa*Jy(CWB), 

. Pa*tet» U>afVN»t»»wi Osiaa Siwlant Uian tf«3^^ 

* ^» UuiJam hxanirt* C^anf (SSJG) T^*fa gnrw ot»n 
hawa omaf fi»TW8 »icfi as 9tuo^ fffom^fnm Ckirtfs. >nnfm 
tjva Q^w^. Turtcn Qrwai, osc 

B«Mv « a soma a^ampiaa ^ mip )^ ar^wer (^jf^s^ 1 3 

EKAHy^ rf Buci^ S^^idy fwcmvft^ F«oaral stubeni nd tn ttw 
i9i»'87 and 1 387^ Khootyvani Therotofa 8uc»»ann««cn»» 
tw'a* 6v«rt»!e«*hadf«w*«dfHsflw»JatMdartia«dmtfwilMi5- 
B6 and 1987^ acfwo) fomrn, ^ lOS cfw^ "a' 

b«s=au»a ma first sctwd»«w-(baOjnftfn5*^ ^m7 S8)mmNct\hp 
rac9fvad Fedsrs} sMrti aid i» 1967^ 

fXA«Pl£ as ' ^ AKtfSf faOB*wJ 

CKAMn^ Jd Wu ( m firaf raowvad f^eOarsi studan] a«) m m« 
lS89^fCt>ool yaaf T?i»r«tpr«. «Vu snauld cfwiA t»OJi 'c * 

m# 199(^91 «^iooj "Tharafwa. ahoyid cf?art t»« M * 

£X4JMW^II5 -VkjHia Ttngtay faoaiv« Fadir* sfudar^ 
I9as^7 tcteof yo^ ^ na» ool f* ^wad faaaf* 6iui»rti aid 
STKaman Tharafora, V«c*ua itiot^ cti«0t txM *a ' 

£XAi0H£ m Joaqun ffodrjguttz has r»av«r facafv«d Ka£Mfa) 
^lAterd Mf. Thar^ora. Jcu^utn afto^ ctiadi tx^f *a * 

14a-l4aL Wtian ftgi^vig )w rawwtwa tnguartwni i-4a. i4t: 
14c. 14d. Of 14a tia »^ ?o »r«iwd8. 

. w^aoaa, aatanaa, and fipa, ate . 

• STtarttt owoma ar»d dwdand sioorraa, 

- ^fitudantfinanoiaraidiaxcopfPtUSioani; 

• pvraon^ lon^ Mmi caah tow fpr •du:tfona) puf 
posaa, and 

• m^i omar ifipoma «»d bao^ (cucft as inPtarBrw 

Doni tficfeaia mnf fwounsa* hw" y«tf pwanti awcft as monay 
!f« yciM aamad hm» mam Of ^ e« y«x> <»c»ft^ad twm mam 
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15, tf yixp pai»«t» w*cJaimyoua»*'axan^jaoiqoma»r 1991 
moomo t» ratuni. f«ou nutat an aw or ^Yai^ ' 
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fMt flf 9n to>^ ft 

—lis fl«cw«M4.»t6j«iii»ww»«loa<w»BJien^«ndC* 

-nmtSW 



^^lOiM tnstfwuofw tor Sttttons a D, F. a ( 



»iawiC MI iiluiiii O uiii> T >wi wt>ti atefF«<w#ife^^ 
pwinfi «nd «»» oonlM to Oil tM» wppoft Mw«n ^ n 



F« owt ••don pr^omriaior* 9bOiA twr»^ iiow^ 



Anwf mt quMSkni on Ow wrt ffw tanti ^oig gwm- 

□ four pffwa Ami tfmmd V MpMtfsd. ^tinmmvw 
^mtrntrfrnttmUmofi^ For wnp>»,»yout¥»dw«fi 

■i» o!f»r in the W 12 nwrth^ «^ ^ 

isn«. tf D^m pvmH pnoiWlid grwCir fewictid >yort 

yMP rS^fpDf} jincWwi nwn. houan^, ftaxt 
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tor »ter*ni»v. <un» hjgh, and hlg^ Kfw^ 

^x^xte rwn. twoU, t w r a^MtiKo n. »tP.) »on1 ^ 

)4t> «n !t» fwrUm of dipp«n<tenl c**Jr»n tor •tioin ffw 

KTiount Sst«d in 34j w» pe«t» irt 'WO Owrt IncJuda 



SacKc^ F: Your (* four mpOiS99'9) IWO npanaM 

^ppry to foa, wrtta tn TJ.' 

«c«L wm» in >g^»trt g» <Tionqr tfwi |W (and ypMT 
ipaus*) pitf two far madtoit and dinsii «pa>M 
ftioliid»«»i«i«»pWT«tfniV DorrtJniAirtaan»iin«»«)«- 
a»«J t>y ^Ww«^e• or M»-*wp»OT(*d Jtortu^^ 
Ryvn !04a»» M » you (and yotff apou«»> Jipntofd 
<ji<jucl)or» on ywff t«M U.8 tf«o»T^ta» 
mtiaurs ftwm Fonn tO40, ScfwuWe A. ' 



9C EtanMitvy!}M»rMg}V(VidW8))«i^t^^ 
1900 

<Jo«*^ hiciutf* wm, tesardL twofc* •^c^ 
Pool J«*idlf fitfw tJW r» paW lor |fi»ifMS. 
«f»i^whl^ or ariy Waort p«« tor pwcf«^ 

tfw »»jinto» Q« diip«KirT< tor 
anwu^ in 94a traa paid in 1990 Dool Incfei* 
yowr^afl Of w» p«on %iw nc« fcrfcidsd *n qwstt^ 



8<caon Oi Yew pOTrtT < 
upplyiPiay.vrflibi'U'' 

Vflu muJiJ ^ InlormaJlon i6c>i« iw pwwni' aM«* In 
gyofciOTi ^ ving bau it tf a w tof only one p*i>nt and tf^Ipg^r^ 

o»»ngd ffhf^ orty fhtf p«wm^ pofflon irf ma 

andd^. tfycwfpafanwhBV««fflwt»o«^janl>y«ta^a»»^^ 
asa. 0>*« oniy yw po»w«' portion <rf iha aM«tt and ^8«^ 

{n SacUon Q. <km1 inc^idat: 

. Par«cftaJ Of flWTsmw tasn*. any thai ar« nol 
ratawt to 9w aasatv tUBtf 

• The oi f^wnam pto» Iperaunn fimds. winajt^s, 
tfUs, Kaoffh Pt»», ale) 

• SlydtetTi flnandal aid 

SS Or' "Yaa' B •rfhar yowf pffW«B (tor arfwn yOw «r« 
prow ••^tntonTWBOo)niaa«iaBo(eiato8oi«rt«g«te^^ 
lOf 1 tfapiacad ?wwn*ar 

- yt)iffP«amha»no!«ortiad*uMm#«tf»ia60fto«twfl 

t;*8»ilW fVHibar 0* r"*ni (• 0^ W^'^'^^'y ^ '^'^ 
w mom) bifl tiaa, <&fftnB e»o« j(»«f», wffcad in 

prcrwfing impBid ttvkm^ tamffy mafnbati. and 

tiw fncoim al tnoSm tan«y mambw bMi <• ne ipryaf 
raca^v^ thai hcp»na. or youf paJwnJ m f«otMr»e 
tfi^atKiea 0t dapandii^ cttidrwi in fia homa. 

m4 

• ywf p»am^una ny toyadcgtBidarttTptoy ^«i^ 

a>naovfc^ «^ ^ 

M to wofk To tfif^mf, yowr param muti h«« nwO* 
tfi^d»c ^neft» to ^ mlbbm>frmy)$Ait^im)mi tour 

' Uid ai nvfa ya d" maant wwttng pmMk m ti #n ffwogn 
yogr parari warta ftiMima amploymant ir talani 0 
fltti^ wtMW iporti to ttaok «r arty parf ftDt «o<* li 

Cha<A W naflftar c# |BW paranti ma^ as tfia 4>»fotP^ 
tona maf^lonad 

96. Wt* ^ Pia 1^ at tha oMar parrii for 

InfofTTiaflcn on CI* term 
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iqu^piM MM, imvniDrtm, ilQL DonV Midi fh« 



ITiM. flffHi m fM yovr pMtt OM on C 

(br «tM) tftt MM «^ Cw^ iMTp tMd Ml opOmL 

0 fBiir pwwtt « nol ihi Kli «»n»fi. wfSf W Of«)f itwfr 
oil tool toftiv and ditiL 



SflCttonO: Your (* fMir tpovM*f) m«tf 

i|]ftf)r to yea» wrM to *U'* 

Y« nwil Qiiw rttomiflJion lifteuJ »W 

MM M m ttfo) for fPM («id your ^mM>. 

tn fiictian a Ab»1 Mu0o; 

« P»iWMforeanftjffi»lim.or^dBMi1t««rpno9t«te^ 

« T7«0 ««lut ol >JCio »t< K pians (pirt^or) fvnda. wmwttiM, 

SSL CMi^or8youorynffcpoMn«itt«9a^9wMw«^ 

(W» tor s fi4Mi«il nwnber of «PP»tw*^ 
m^ily 6v« ytv* or inoro) bu! h«s« durtng 1f)0tt 



tmoi Cf on 9w mooRW si wsntfiws toRi% fntraiw. fcfcjt ^ 
fio lon^or imMns »«DiM, or fou or jmr afxm it 
fcoMng pt^ ttstfSrco 6oc»a* d O t n^tt^ w tt cftfl- 
(fevn in honw; end 



y^wofywnpon ioy 



M for nof^ To 9U or jnwr ipoiai matl taMi 



iwtiorrDyTipaiaoii«»nl»fe*«»«io<T^*>imir« RwJ*mt» 
s flOfidtem «tw« iiarti oM or oTfly porvaeno ««rH « 



Ctiae* "l^y* 9 floShor i«b nor yotf ^wuM moott oS of tfw 



m HDVfML ff|w»iiotiiwvcurweiM«)eiirti«fioim,wTt»<ntiow 
•(|»c«»rea«wterihihssmoifc«*Tjoniiitetocloy Oonl 
(KKioo. moOiM noTTW, OKKJorrwium. ^ f^r^Brs, ^ 



Than, wrilo m fw» tfiwc^ (*i*W ypur cpouMJ t ^WOT 
mo fioms, ncA^j^ tna ptmrr] rnoripi^ ond fvt^ws 
on mo toma ^Ctont ticWte- ffrtffw* M / CJi^ trw 
fnof1^}09« oonioonif it you Ooni fcn»w 



99^ Otfw foot flvwo AFvrf iii i M J jj Jo m^ (anftx* your 

rhewntticfifrwrw'wonfitoAlif in^f^stnwmtr^^etym 
twrttft. monoy mofiiol fcmrft, wirtw^ faffidSs uoirJteosoo d 
oopoo^l itocl«^Oo«<tf». off«f ooewmioo, finrti^^ 

oonjmocn (lw3UJ»v www uwiiuwn»*5. 
fmotovf ond itntvQ'C niM^ mc 

TTwn moo m how mucft you (ondw >w «pou»o) owo on 
dhor fOSi OWO ono tnyM^^nonts. 

40. fius&tto «d tem. S ytM (ind^ spouoo} own o 
tXfBtnosi ondftr fepm, fti how rmiof) 9ioy wortt) 
Mir bviMio 9w «oM <^ tejidb^sa. 

tamo i'Hmi«&««ntf4Wi>r^fli(W««te0MsinAi«^^ 

Th«^. m wf^ foc ^V^Ofor yoi/r ^ OMO) o < w oo»o 
iMOinot* oncMr Cimi hvMs only Iho pfOW^ morT(>*#» 
ffid fOtM d«6$» for tiiMcn mo tetiMn cnd«r fin^ 
usod 01 ooOstor*!. 

fl |tn» (tnO ipouooj oro r«S the ttj*o ownors, irfti lo orty 
yotc- foi^ «pow»«ii) of »io ToW i«iuo ontf doot 
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OoAi M^id9 DMm Pwmi, or t Hw w ^ r ^ 
jm 3a, ma M viiiifct to ^ M« iMP^. 

or OopM^fv^ A MmiOy Coinpvfii^iip 

43^ ¥fftSS IT ^ nyrrtJorrf ffwrHTts from Atff 1, tWi StNM^ 




4flL fflii 

q^ iiao m ga^ «^ gB, ^.^^aj^ 



TtM wclion inamt and bwwtat ft»J )^ 

44. Ctwc* "V^' ff ^ Of )W ftpou»0 »s cxmumjy cwuiipri as a 



nontenM» tncwm and bMwM 

qu»gTK¥H M am irrfy in ywi rm ifa^wBaondtHWirnapp'y.pf 
yowr dOrrr «poct » ^ «ny SKJpmB or bBfwfti from 

m»rtwr piipe 10) fi>r 9W «PP'i5P»*a* State a^^ncy 

« w«>w of row parBrttt i» cwrtE^d «s s i*»»o 

t 

tuM IB tMM o«3 fff daemon t 

m, and4& 1901 ««Din»Mn«dl^«iniMMlL kiM*i99». 

199imSFvm^fiMOA,prtO40€Z. bvMtMvii | 

Ksfc<«» any wnsii^ptefm^ oc«v«tfto w «ftr *J^^ 
yw nappftad bT qM^too* 49 and ^ 



Ctwc* ^ f< ntjdmff you rwf tout «QOys« fts oerfffwJ ah « 

tgan te ten out of 9cctt0fi t 

45. and 4*. iMIlocwna a^mad trom tndujte 
Miarwft ^f}ps. Sw tfoporfsi^ atTcvfl 

47. 1991 other taxflUdo Incomo. Wf^ fi tfw tmsf ams?u<Ti of 

your 1891 fflS fonn i040. 1&4CA, or 104062 tnciiiO^ 

Stem iTCMii anv m 't ii i Vm ^wTt cwrw«K«afeon anv 
cfxna mas y«u ff^jonaa «> <^i««^n3 44 4fi 

48. liSI U.a kr^omo tl^ to p*id. Wmo m ftmox^m ct 
rneom* »u«s thaa you Bid voiff S]»MS« Mpaa to 0^ 

M«li« S4a» ffw »TWum desBsnl ffiesuda arry FfCA s«?H 
f^(?lfrrwnt, or oOW tww 

491 1«1nantM»Walnc«na«Ttfboti4^.7hCT«ar»tfw^*^ 

78ft. ?8C are) 2M 

SmSIng In Ymtf- I'orm 

Be mm 0 tv» m» nerwanry signmnaa. 

Put th# tertT( tn tf» «mvop« prowdwd m th* boeM Otw^l 
fnor«ry 0«»^t 0^ t/u tomw, mw*!R»*f«4n. Of sny #*tTa 
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p<»toc* t*3 Vtartar • Ts tm oonMl«t«d a tia^smeC wsftsr. you 
fn^^ Oe o^rmtty gnffiine ffii one Of ^ 09«^ ^ 

• b*<«r< t»rff«n8te<J 0? ^ -of' w fe«wv«J i notice 

• was go<t-»f?xp30y<»d /rsciuOtfty tjr'nwei bu1 to new u'^fr* 
wwsd &eoBy*» a* poo* ooo^onnc cssn<^wn» wwcon*- 

f«i«»{|fn tax R<4um i' vow ana «(5wr wn^iy of vi»^f ptn»mr, 

1 {V4(r "1 « t»t (vfv/fn rja«tK>c»nt*«j;. or 'rwimajwo 
«990 !RS form 1 0^C* u t»» ^'^^ ^'^^^ 

• flit OiJi f>e SjvCP'i'fPc^liJ' in'iitnvTTion , ijec1»on', F i ' 

. C^Ci*K3 to fli^jpon fOu 1*^ fn5 cum f n^nca 

Cii0ta At! c n*- LKftnUuttyf^ OuCKJf^l f ^'^^ ^ ft i;; tK)iJ i: 

owr. f€»oort ft Oof^T ftjpsxrt ftfiios tcce<v<s3 as A'^ flw»ra i^rofr *np 
Ata3»ui f*stw C4tf*m» isoft»m«r^ Aa or W&rw tiaan Tit 
S««]wn«fi1 Act A^. oom raport any asa«8 rsonfrtrt Nofn 
Aiasxa Njtrvo Csptts Soitwwcfrt Act 



How U«t9 Pom R T«*» To C«m|kM9 ^{^atflon? 

^s>fOMwrm»tY 40 mitwla* to on« twr »ml 30 ffw^rtft^ 50 
tAffloicSssfw and twin, jjat^ejing »nd m«*nu<fM\8 tMo rw^co&sarif 

Smi yew oomn«n» r»^»rtJjr)g Vt0 t^nc? <? t*ies to com^^tf tni* 
torm Of cKJw «sp«a» of r« JK^catton mcluJtng fi^g^rsfnsnf 

t?on M«r*9»o^ «nd Comjtf^nct? D<vmwi, Wiisnfnjjtpn. D C 
20202-4651 . Of to the Oft»o Managmrwfl jind ftiflSget, P^pe^- 

dot AW fH iigi 



lauoem tmancB* program fais da own dfMasi fmMtifta 
SsiKtom flvtto: Pttmttl tram t» UA. M^orK^om ^ 

PO Bo* W 

Wftal HOfiptfw Mm I ^ fomiJ 

WP'n fcHif to af» iweKi alter mfwi m row* torm, trw U S 
C-. :u<Tm«fnt o1 Esk^^Jl^ wiU swd vpu a 8^»0fn9 AW f*«pon 

c- -uivftjen a W Owrf NSfo* ^ a f*mfly Con- 

J^$>arini#fTf EOuc^liOfl mfl^ you to ^ti«? tnat trm trrt9m\M/Of 

Wfw! I» Wy Pi^ Onnt fnOmi tPOf)? 

/wriDirf to (l»5(^Tmfw irw itmcwnT ut ycxr award £ von ytiu ^ < 
a->si'tT a P«*i Gnar*! vou msv sJ>h£suJ*ftyt» arte o* mow 

arof ft scfToo' rwcc^ S'^y *5mfon* irrforria? on tfoni w>.« ♦o' 
Whirt to Uy f^mnikf CMrttHrfion (FCr 

tr s'.(if&i»'x>^ T^NHw tnfkuo»» st.»i"'iJ ».iMM :;tOC» i^vv*^ citi 

amount p* ^ixrf gtsnt fO<i" o« «vof« Sluftv l»«*0(tS 

Wrtol H^>pof)« tf I Donl Got A Or I fkfeU Anofher 
Copy Of »v SAfr? 



:■ (-J. dr'T' sjf' a ?>AI^ flffTi ■ 
ca^ty r' voui r»AR write to 



^^Krf name, tfctorift »oa« trtu^jfy otin^* »necbTtoo<DfiTi 
<i<K»w«^figwef)jFT(5;e06*m»y<>w ^^^^►ojpoi^ii^^ M sure to 

liE^ y<^ facflTvs ytx? SAR ar^ tfi«n ««« 

♦ Th* incasmB mnd mx p^r i Hn, fnfomweon tft* i^ou iP¥# f>n^ tm 
accuram Tfwy mat(^ w*i«S of on ycur 1 990 

L^iangted, contact jfw/^ hna/^^s^ ft^d «J<TW^irtfatof 
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flD 



«24 S « 



■riftfVW 'TV MTVtgM vrSM^mC psrnvm n< r« } »w 

trwrm* t»m^ i«Kvpi Af tt' ef *i>C 'w* 



C Ut i mi (i^ B4 Qaom^amm EifkMaMcn* A**r«-jr<f» f^r^mfrtm 



Wmir^foutokmptf^mtt^itw^ Do"t »#nd th*" in i«m youf appteatoP Yo« m»y 6« wM« to f»t»f to 0*1^ vstw to 
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stf'YmMi^ c»« T>ffi »w^m:y ACT AW tse <^ vo^ 

Trw Pnvacy Act 01 1874 naqufw M Mil Fiid^r^ 
Oon must W you ttie fo&cMRng: 

YOM ny^ giwg ymr tod^ mcuftt^ tyuittM)r {SSHj to «(|ity tor FVmw* fi&^8f« Iwmtf i»l TTw U S Dspvtmsnf 
EifiKiSon^ figm un^ tw Tffili rv prQ(p;»nfi to f«c|^ 

o n SwrecTO ^fl)(4» of Pio Hyof BOucmn Ad of 1965, as cm^idod Th^ SSN cs usso un^ me Qn^ 
64,9^^STOnti( EclkfiiSiari^ Oppor^^^ C^ant, an0 Coto^ Wof^ SlutJy p^ospamfl m rscort^ si^r^^ks^ yoi^ 
oolty gand»^ar^piuywsa.gndrimitoTigfligcffBtjrt»hgvBj^ The SSN » usod undef the 

Loan ims f^eftens iMn progrwris to ^)pl^^ 
mnricb^ and cdtoctifig tfis tosns 

tf (fouoroo^pt)^ tofF«b^»wd^ 8^3 on^. you must ^ouAvs^^ ffyouw 
^ QM«s^ 6, % and 43. 

The jMhoiity to nNti^ ^ o9)or rn^onrurtion lou^^ 411F 474. 

475. 478. 477. 479. and 4$0 ^ tfw Higher Edicaton AcS of 1965, as ttmern^ Thss tnf(jrmat?on a used to Offtomww tnc 
onmml of FodorsD studom fl«) lor tviict) you may tM ^itfiM 



TTw ffitormaJion whi^ you ftuf^>M may 66 disdased lo tfwti p^twis tftsi tfw Oe^iartrmmt has Si/ffwized tp oss^t *n 
a*nm»nng F^^er^ s^iOem aa pfo^arm T}m cfedoa/re n«y wxA^Je pw«e tJfma that me Departmon! comraos wmn 

unilermdPnva(;y Act Ttus a»0 Do aocaoirptefTcd gvoagh ocCTymer ma tof wi q ^o^n^ sucf> tfig <y>gs ojfrem^y 
I Wfiw^provide^wn3me,®Jdress.soctai»©curttynw7<>w 

I and 9«ase tegat fesstenyo fis tfHj cofiegcj(B) 1M« you list tn questiofi 29a. 2933. and 29r lOf fjs rsprmevisiive i even ff you 

I oDon(kiaieSi»ofyTar^a«dp«ogrsfT»i^ Wflw«iprpwdecA^ite!i«ttaT^d gfw n T H >a rny 
ofslq^M^tathe^encyM^wtBc^youftMask^domaWappiicd^ 

I tOingitBriimMa98r^^m«1y{^tttMde94rWC^i«^ Also, may MJOd fntoTTTWion » mflmDers of 

j Cons^esu^tfyouatkffiemtoh^ytMmmFedRvlRifdom)^ tfy^panentgc^ywrs^xx^seprovioedjmomiaiw 
on form Stwy may ato rtN^i^m to see aS ^ tf^o fmab on Pn ma ap^fcaton 

(f tfw Fedaraf flova»iimi»nt d)a Ok^swtnwit or sn arrpkyyae the 0>Bpaf?nan! ts tfHt^pd ^ i^ig^c^. send 

c^isr oor>d^i» ma mm The mt^naiton may &o a^na^sle F«dera^ ^jfonc^ tvtHcf) hare Afttiortty tD 
fiutipoena t^hsr Fedfini} s^etviM' rwori^ toadi^tton.t»grTWyagfidyogr iii ftf t n \atK) ^ t toa1orp}gn, Pgdorsi. ^ste.orioca} 
•ntofiw*) ayencir ^ (he tnfixmiifion that yoxi ssb^vr^Ni ^i6ksie$ a v^^ia^m or potentUW violation of for fiat 
a^xy nas ^^isxfic^ tor jfwvsoga^ or proseci^on. HnaSy. «« may sand 0>lorTna^ feganting a dam^ wtsc^ ts 
0ef8nnm«d to tao valid and omdL»^ a oorrsi^^ T)^ ^^onrunion »^c^«ide6 Kiam^ctf^ trom 8^ 

amoi^, itatitf and hstory ot ttie daffn ffiti tfts ^ogram unctar wtncir ^ doKm 



Remember, we must receive 
your application by 
May 1,1992. 
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Application for Federal Student Aid 

APPEROIX 

i ^ i I i ^ \ i \ [ i i I I 



CSS DifcuMsiLm Dtx^ 



X TofirpeaBncmmiSi^adibcn: 
4 YoodUDoftE^ 



Q Ho, M I MS M di^Mfi oc^d^B. 



t t t t t t » I i f i t t t t < M 

t. In ft» 1992-93 Ktal fC3v; ctek 
y<w yew to c oB ^e : 

in GMttteaiag qptognutuatc 

7. Qmtad aiaiitd ilstuc 



^ Mil U 

ftnr MI. 

■1 i ,i i 1 1 I 1 I I I i M I I 



\ i i i \ i \ 

8. WIS jftswi binv yoHT fii9t 
JNily 1,1992? 

9i. Win ym be digflJtic to recdvc 
vTtBfW* ctftfOwo a bcacfiu is 
1992-937 



|~1 SqOIBlol 



|«r mcmd)7 
$ 



Section B: Ellglbliity Factors 

10. Ci3a{^ Ite foUawiftg five q«»t«»i ^w»f fo^ ifar siwJcBt 

b. WSI foo be a gndt»fie/potoaio&ai itodcDi 
wtsRi Sim toend oa^kige dsriag the 
t992'y3«dMy«ar? 

c jrtw be wppoiting a b«ai dgicDikm (oto 

tbaa a ^ww) dwiag fb« i W-93 «*o<M year? LJYa U Ho 

<t Are y9u a wanl of ibc cran or aa oipbaa? 



□Yes 

□ Yo □No 

□ Yo 

□ Yo DNo 

S^^lpirC: 1 taw FtiiiHy Stal^ rnfqrmatf on 



U fsm mrcnd «TE9' TO Cm OX MOKE ol 
OiicidaM SOi, Uto, 10s; !(M* «r lOi^ «o^4ci« tfM 



SliidfcatfaadS|jfcWMlff<«g»oqlb»«rt 
SqpffCT^o»iyai>|wwflpa|<ctthc^tibiteto 



tot} 



iTHiinm ami tlm Ttffm rrtnmn fpyommtwU pT' 
con M new tMty «qB(4ba^ ptaM nad {t» defifO- 
fk» fi€ >mr (ftga 1) Wgn cos^er^ da fts of 




PorotttB 

CfifTCs(fB4^ta] catas: 
Q fsankd QiirWowcd 

11. Nwsb^ <»f fatmljr aeabgia i& 1992-93. 

U. Number ot famly tstasbea (csclvdiaa paicnfl) 
Iq co1!i^ If feasf haif-timc to 1992-9^' 
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■III frtiflljiwM.^ 

15. Tt» £^}owioA 1991 ffiooae «u fi^m - 

orl04aA . t?^ U 

b. iOMiiirfeial 1991 mS Pais WMO - ' □ 

c aa csdmiittd 1<'91 IRS Vem _ 

orl04QA □ 

d. ancsIln«itEdI99XmSRirral040 □ 



e< • tu mum win ROi b« fUed 

GorvQUEsnmir. 



□ 



17. 1991 toti} somber of exfnpfim fnna tRS 
IC^EZ; (iTff i^tfCTic^' L-LJ 

IS. 1991 Adjaslcd (knu loconie &i» IRS 
FofTO ia40-nw3l; 10#OA-S»l6;or 



19. 1991 VS loccxffi* Ivi ^4 Crdm IKS 
Fans KMO'-Uitt^?; 104aA - liso 25; or 
1040EZ-UBC7; 

S 



pid)lk tMsisMaaa tjcseSti? (Do oof iadude ttod 
MOT SSL) ^ ^ 



15. Tbr &)bviBg 1991 U.S. Incoise tu figures 

a, 8«OTpte6atl991IItSForm JO<M^ 
arl04QA 



b. a cmziplctcd 1991 tRS Fum 1040 

c. «a«^mttted 1991 IKS Funs 1040EZ 
wlCMOA 

d. ftis csiifBAUd 1991 IRS Funs IO40 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



GOTCiQUSSTfOMl? 
md cempktt iMt remarmdtr <^ tkt fcrm 



lO 1*^1 Adjusted Grass f ticpqtc (fom IKS Fonn 
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Chairman Fobd, Hwnk vou veiy much. A very tfood panel. Let 
me ask, there is a basic dilemmn here. On tlM one hand, virtuaUy 
ever y b o dy says that we ought to have a single form, a single docu- 
ment, a single universal way to cto it. , ^ ^ . 

On the other hand, everybody is sajong that it ought to be 
simple. The reason that presents us with a dilemma is that if you 
are^dng to incorporate more and more information into a single 
document in onler to cover Uie wlwle spectrum of potennal student 
jud, I don't understand how you make ttiat eimme. What do you 
suiraest is the answer to that dilemma? Dr. Koplik? 

Mr. KoPUK. If I mi^t suggest, Mr. Chairman, I thmk it is possi- 
ble to incorporate the questions tiiat are essential to a single form, 
but design the form in such a way that thwe are exit points on 
that form for people to leave the form after filling out some nmda- 
mental information, we could indicate to them that they need go 

no fhrther. . , 

For example, if they have demonstrated to us that they are an 
AFDC recipient, there may be 10, 15 more questions for other 
people, but if they determine that degree of eligibihty, maybe they 
need go no further. . , , . , r 

Chturman Ford. Well, you say that, but I also h^ from this 
panel that you want to make sure, particularly with low mcome 
students and first generation students, that they don t miw some- 
thing, and Ms. Manley put emphasis on that with the job of the 

"*NwI*what if, in fact, there is a scholarship fund established by 
some corporation or somebody else at an mstitu^on that a student 
is seekinTentry to that is for AFDC chUdren. Why would you exit 
the form before you go to that place? . , m j 

Mr. KoPUK. I thiA it would be quite easy for afinancial aid ad- 
ministrator on a campus to abrogate all those AFDC recipients and 
then make some separate determinations with regard to the 

campus base. , . ,. * 

Chairman Fokd. What have you just done to sunplicity with that 

methodolt^^? 

Mr. KopUK. Mr. Chairman, I think that that , , ^ , , , . 

Chairman Fobd. You have added a new factor 'hich I placed in 
front of you. I hear that a lot of people are paying fees to the data 
processors for just this very kind of service, to make sure Uiat they 
obtain the data for everything within that Stote and m the ambit 
of that institution, might be within the realm of possibihty for the 
student. It is kind of a serving process. . . . j re,™ 

Now, is there any difference, for example, m the kinds of forms 
that are being asked for in addition to the Title IV forms at private 
or pubUc institutions? Has anybody looked at that? 

Ms. Dong. Mr. Chairman, if I could answer that. There are the 
six applications that you can use for Federal financial aid and five 
of them allow you to applv for non-Federal aid as well. 

I think I understand that we want to make student eli^ble tor 
all the types of aid, but then aren't we asking for more informa- 
tion? There is a big difference between a form that has Jlf ques- 
tions and the College Board's FAF form which has 79 questions. 

I mean there are no perfect solutions, but certainly we can reex- 
amine how much data we need on these forms and still make stu- 
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dents eligible for the whole range of aid. I think it is possible, be- 
cause some of these forms are clearly more simple than others. 

Chairman Fobd. Let's go back to the original su«gMtions, that 
there ought to a requirement that if there is a State prqjram, 
an institutional prc^ram, a private prc^am outside the institution 
providhig the money, whatever the Murce, that we ought to tell 
them that all the information that is needed to find out whether 
the student is eligible should be on our form. 

That means we have to have the power to tell th(Me people what 
the criteria for distributing their money will be, and then have the 
power to order them to use our form. 

I don't think we have either of these powers in reauthorization. I 
think we can only direct what will be on the application for the 
Title IV prt^rams. I don't think we have any authority to tell any 
coU^ or university, public or private, what information they are 
going to get to pass out scholarships, grants or loans on their 
campus that are not federally funded. 

I don't think we have the power to tell any State what informa- 
tion they will acquire to pass out their money for grants or loans 
or scholarships that are not Federal. That is part of the dilemma. 
First rsdsed was the question of how far we can go in telling other 
people what kind of information they should have for passmg out 
then- money. 

Second, when you get right down to the Federal money, you still 
have a dilemma. You say you want an all-inclusive system. Now, 
Mr. Phillips, you talked about a single methodologv. What I took 
from that is you are talking about a single methodolc^ to deter- 
mine family contribution, which should be the same whether you 
are seeking Pell money or loan money. 

Up to that point, it makes some sense. But how do you pet the 
balance of the information for the difference in the distribution for- 
mula in Pell from the less than complicated requirements for a 
guaranteed student loan? 

Mr. Philups. Well, I think part of the answer is that for a large 
number of filers, no matter what you collect, the answer is |foing to 
be zero. And I think there is amlescing throughout the Nation now 
in State agencies in NASFVA and the College Board, a realization 
that you simply don't ha\e to collect any information other than 
that which is re<][uired to determine that someone is an AFDC re- 
cipient, someone is, in fact, low inrome. 

And I think for that group, additional information is irrelevant, 
unnecessary, and it is in fact a barrier for underrepresented stu- 
dents. 

So I think for a large number of applicants, as we have outlined, 
a very simple form. And as Mr. Koplik said, a bypass for once you 
hit that, you provide no additional information is the solution. 

For other students 

Chairman Ford. Which program are you describing that provides 
that a student is automatically eligible for just showing up at an 
institution and saying I am on AFDC? Which program are you 
talking about? 

Mr. Phillips. At the moment, there is none. What we are propos- 
ing is for reauthorization is that for Federal prc^aras, and at pre- 
sumably most institutional pn^frams 
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Chairman Ford. Being on AFDC as an inix>rae factor is a charac- 
teristic that would make you eligible with other characteristics. 
But there is no pn^ram for people in any particular group, is 
there? 

Mr. Phiulips. There is not currently, and we are proposing that 
that change. 

Chairman Ford. What you have been describing to me is a sim- 
plified system that would do that, right? 
Mr. Pmuops, Yes, sir. 

Chauinan Ford. So Congr^ will have to make a clear determi- 
nation without r^ard to any of the characterircios that go into de- 
termination of eligibility. Simply the income of the person at the 
momrat they arrive at uxe campus will either trigger acceptance or 
bar them without regard to any mitigating circumstances. 

That simplification, I am afraid, flies in the face of a good many 
years of your a^ociations, as a matter of fact, working on how we 
make these programs equitable. The changes that were made in 
1986 that Mr. Koplik, I believe, referred to is not being implement- 
ed yet by the Department came primarily from NASFAA. 

We were going to send a letter over to the Etepartment asking 
them to justify eveiy single item on this form with statutoiy lan- 
guage, tell them whether we ask for them to ask this kind of a 
question. 

I suspect that they won't be able to justify it at all, and I also 
suspect that they are going to be stalling around at the end of the 
year telling us that they haven't got time to do it. In addition to 
that, we are going to ask them flat out to give us a report on what 
orogrefis they have made to implement the 1986 law. 

It is, as you say, unconscionable that we have as a committee sat 
here and let them get away with it for that long. No matter how 
complicated the job might be, we should at least have in the file a 
letter saying we are still working on this, but we are having trou- 
ble with it. 

We don't have any such communication from them, and I am 
sure that Mr. Coleman will join me in asking them to justify. But if 
you have suggestions about how you might marry into a single, 
simplified form, all the various source of student aid, we will he 
more than happy to consider them. 

And I hope while you are doing that, you will consider that a 
good many of the requirements that are involved here, the hurdles 
that are set up for students to jump over were not driven by educa- 
tion policy, they are driven by budgetary considerations. 

From time to time, there have beer suggestions from the Admin- 
istration and sometimes from the Congrere that if you put up an- 
other hurdle, you keep that many more people from getting over it, 
you save some money. 

And a lot of the changes that have been made in the student aid 
prc^ram have not been in reauthorization bills, they have been in 
budget bills, and that will probably continue. I will finish with this. 

Ms. Manley. I have a suburban Congressional District and every 
time I talk to a a>unfi^lor, I am told that they may have— at the 
high school level, that they may have as high as 1000 students 
theoretically assigned to them. 
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And when I ask the qu^ion, how much time do you find to 
spend with each student, either individually or in a group to talk 
about the availability of Federal student ai<C the answer frequently 
is, '1 spend all of my time talking to kids who have drug problems 
and are sent to me by tiie administrators, kids who have attend- 
ance problems and are sent to me by the administrator/' 

In other words, the cotmselors in my suburl^ Detroit area are 
not truant officers or probation officers, but they are spending 
most of their time talking to kids about discipliiuiry deficiencies of 
one kind or another, and not about their aspirations for education. 

Is that an uncommon sort of thing? Is it just my area that is fall- 
ing on its fanny or are we doing this all over the wuntry? 

Ms. Manley. It is not just your area. It is occurring in the major 
citi«5 across the wuntry, but we are working hard to change that 
situation. We do have truant officers in my city and we try to free 
the counselors from having to do that kind of thing. 

Our association is working very hard to train counselors and to 
work with administrators and superintendents to help them under- 
stand that the counselor is key to the suo^ess and the overall edu- 
cation of all students in that building, and they must be free to 
counsel young people on the correct curriculum, on the opportuni- 
ties in higher education, and the necessity for that. 

We are working also to r^uce the counselor ratio. The ideal 
would be one to 100, but if we can get a 300 to one ratio in this 
country, we will be able to better serve all of our students and that 
is a g<»l that we must achieve. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Coleman held a hearing in Kansas City a 
couple of weeks ago, and one of the witnesses lie provided on the 
panel was a young black man who I think was about a senior in 
college, who testified at that point in his career he had received 16, 
and f remember the number, $16,181 in aid. 

But he didn't go anywhere near a college for several years after 
he got out of high school, because he grew up believing that the 
only v^ay that young black mal^ ever went to collie was to play 
basketball or football, and nobody ever told him there was another 
way for a young black man to go to college, that there was another 
way to get help. 

It was after ne worked for a few years and found out how misera- 
ble it was with the kind of jotei he held that he then found out on 
the street, by talking to other people, that he ought to go over to 
the college and talk to them. 

And by the time he appeared before us, he had completed, I be- 
lieve, 3 years of college sua^essfuUy, and no Question, when we lis- 
tened to that young man, that he knows where he is going and 
what he wants to do. That was the mc»t damning evidence that I 
have heard of the fact that we are letting young people slip 
through the system with no clue. They don't have a sibling who 
went to college, they don't have a parent who went to college, they 
don't have anybody telling them that college is an option. What 
they have got on the street is i^ple telling them why they can't 
get help. . ^ 

Ms. MANLEY. That is why we also must go into the communities 
and work with the churches and the community agenci^ to say 
the same message, that collie is available to you, that you can 
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attend, you must attend, and this is how you will achieve that sue- 
by taking the right course, upon graduation, here is all the 
opportunity available to you. 

Chairman Ford. Would your group be willing to give Mr. Cole- 
man and I and the rrat of the committee your suggestions on how 
we could, if we had them, the direct resources through the second- 
ary schools in a way that would get some academic counseling, or 
even student aid counseling, movii^ out there? Some delivery 
system that you might have m mind that would work that the local 
politicians couldn't me^ up? 

Ms. Manley. Yes. We are hooeful that— first of all, if we did 
have a national data base that wul be accessible to everyone in this 
country, would be a first step. Secondly, if we~we do have some 
early entry strategies and pn^rams that we have tried across the 
country, and we are beginning to train individuals to go out into 
the rural and urban areas to get the m^sage out. 

Our feeling is we have to go and meet the public in their commu- 
nities. We have to do more to help them unoerstand it is available 
to them. If we had money for advertisements in television, you 
made the reference to the young man who felt the only way he 
could go to college was through athletics. He has seen that on TV. 
He se^ the athletes. That is a very impressionable media that our 
young people watch, 

I am always upset when I see £K>me ads that are n^ative and 
students buy into that. We need to put more p<^tiye advertise- 
ments out there to let young people know that succesp is theirs, col- 
lege opportunity is theirs, and here is how you go about getting it. 

The sooner we do it, the better. If we start in middle schools and 
high schools, they will be ready for it. We are doing a lot to imple- 
ment that now, and we are working with young people, and we are 
finding that 6th, 7th and 8th gradens are receptive. They are then 
encouraged to go to college fairs to find out information to plan 
their coUege education appropriately. 

Together, we can achieve a lot. Together, we can get the message 
out and educate America. We must do this. 

Chairman Ford, Mr, Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman, Mr. Chairman, I have just a brief statement at 
this point, and I apoli^ize for not being here earlier, but I have 
other responsibiliti^ on other committees, and that is the way our 
livw are work around there. 

But I am going to review your testimony, because I find this to 
be a critical part of this process. It is broken and needs to be fixed. 
The application form is worse than an IRS form, prdtebly, for most 
people, I think two-thirds of the American people go to a tax pre- 
parer to do their taxes because they feel overwhelmed. It is a com- 
plicatai and complex task. 

And pretty soon, we are going to have an H & R Block type orga- 
nisation, if there isn't one already, set up to fill out financial aid 
forms. And I think that, again, is creating barriers between fami- 
lies and aco^. We will hold hearings on the access issue. 

We don't want to get too much into that now, but I think it re- 
lates. I sat through this with my first youngster, who went to col- 
lege, not in the hope that I was goii^ to get any financial aid, but I 
wanted to see how it was done. They had a special night at the 
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h^h school whexie the parents were invited in, and someone from 
the school district, I believe, came and walked through this whole 
thing on an overhead screen. 

And I am sure, that half the people who should have been there 
werra't there. And others who looked to me to be Uie people who 
probably already knew the system, were there, because they were 
aware of it, plugged into it. But the people who prdbably really 
needed it werenTthere, for one reason or another But I join the 
Chairman in his quest to find every line that is needed, and which 
are not needed. It just makas ^u go crazy to sit down with these 
forms. Many people are just gomg to be turned off. 

And we don't need to create a new industry for busine^^es like H 
& R Block, regardl^ of how much I like Henry Block, who is a 
friend of mine, in Kansas City, who would do this voluntarily. I 
can't wait to find out what we have comii^ back from the Depart- 
ment as far as a rationale for every one of tttese things. 

And the young man that Chairman Ford talked about also 
agreed with you, Ms. Manlev, that vou do better by contacting 
them in the middle schools. He said he would have been a better 
receiver of this information in the middle schools and not around 
the time he dropped out of high schooL 

So I think that is something we need to look at as well. But I 
thank all of you. And if there is any way to simplify this thing, we 
have got to figure it out and do it. I appreciate all of you being 
here. 

Chairman Ford. Mr, Sawyer? 
Did you want to rwpond to 

Ms. MART. Yes, if I might. I will be glad to share with the com- 
mittee from the State of Indiana a project that was very suaressful 
this year that did what Ms. Manley sugg^ted, and reached out to 
communities. 

I think that F»rt of the answer to both of these issues is making 
sure— that is, both the ie^ue of access and ensuring that States like 
mine, and private source, as well as institutions themselves, have 
a really credible form for low-income families. We at NASFAA be- 
lieve that we have advanced such a form that should make it poMi- 
ble, without mandating those institutional and State resources to 
use a Federal vehicle, which I agree is probably implausible. 

But if the form makas sense to those providers, ! think they will 
gravitate to it, will welcome having that simpler approach, leaving 
a more complicated approach for those who deagJ with higher- 
income famili^ who shouldn't be burdened with this whole proc- 
ess, that should be something separate, and we believe that can be 
achieved. 

Ms. HiNES. Mr. Chairman, can I respond? 
Chairman Foan. Yes. 

Ms. HiNKS. I would like to say that it is not only young black 
males, that it is also women, too, that don't know and that are 
being turned away, and I would like to say that if I knew about the 
1-^80S toll-free number, that would have been really helpful. 

I didn't know anything about collie, period, when I was in high 
school even. 

Chairman Ford. Is the 1-800 number working now? 
Ms. HiNES. Yes, it is. 1-800^FEDAID. 
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Chairman Ford. I thought we turned that off during the last Ad- 
ministration to save money, and that is how you save money. Don t 
tell the kids the money is out ^ere, and they won't come and get 
it, and vou can save money in the budget. 

Mr. ^wyer? 

Mr. Sawykr. Mr- Chairman, I thank you for calling on me. I just 
would like to take a moment to aMOciate myself with your remarks 
and with thoee of Mr. Coleman. And to thank you for structuring 
this heiuring. My sense is that if we did nothing else but ac^mplish 
the kinds w thiiigB that we are talking about here today, we would 
have done an enormow^ amount to improve access all across this 
country to pc^tsecondaiy education. 

The dilemmas are difficixlt, but they are not unsolvable, and they 
will make a big difference. I particularly wanted to thank Ms. 
Manley for your comments about Uie importance of encouraging at 
an early age* I mean, I think there is no oetter enhancement to the 
dropout prevention program tiiat I can think of than to give kids 
hope where they can access better education than they otherwise 
would. 

I think some of the myths that exist exist not only among those 
among those who are most in need, but those who perceive them- 
selves to be most burdened by the gap between assistance and 
means, and that there is a whole range of people who need to be 
encouraged and to understand what is significant out there. 

Finally, just let me thank Mr. Phillip® for your kind comments 
about the legislation that a number of us are working toward to 
achieve the kinds of gwls, operationally, if we can put m place the 
kinds of procedural reforms that :^u are talking about today. 

Aixd with that, thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Chairman Ford. Mr, Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 1 appreciate the com- 
ments of all the panelists this morning, and certainly the things I 
have heard reflect what I hear in my EHstrict in New Jersey. 

Very frequently, I hear Mrents talk about the fact that, and stu- 
dents talk about the fact that they don't follow through on the ap- 
plication proc^ because they don t understand it. 

And a lot of people who could be going to school are not going to 
school because they have excluded themselves from the process by 
virtue of not properly applying. I also hear from a)unseIors all the 
time that they are not given enough freedom and flexibility when 
they are in the process, and they are not given enough time to get 
into the process bet^use they are distracted by so many other 
things. 

And I certainly think that simplification of the process would ad- 
dress each of those two concerns. My question for anyone who— two 
questions for anyone who cares to respond. The first is, is there in 
fact a consensus that some kind of by-jmss proceeding on the form 
that would help certain grou^^ or individuals by-pass the more 
complicated asset analysis, is there a consensus that that makes 
sense? 

And secondly, if so, what should the criteria be for establishing 
that kind of by-pass? I think the chairman pointed out that if you 
go to what appears to be a simple, bright-line litmus test as to who 
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gets by-passed and who do«n't, there might be a lot of factors that 
unfiairly exclude people. . „ u- u * 

You know, if someone s income m unnaturally high at a given 
point when they enter coUeffe, it might exclude them from the by- 
pass, when in fact they should be eligible for it. . , . . 

What should the criteria be for by-pass if, in fact, we should have 

KopuK. If I can respond quickly, just using a coupJ f illus- 
trations from our own rraearch, speaking on behalf of the Advisory 
Committee, two examples. Let's talk first about the simpleneeds 
twt If we were to extend the simple needs test cap to $20,000, we 
believe we would be able to affect an additional 250,0(K) students. 

That is fairly significant. If you want to get a little bit more dra- 
matic and extend the simple needs test cap to 30,000, you would 
affect an additional 600,000 students. If you take the 600 and the 
260,000, add it to the existing group, you would have about 3.1 mil- 
Uon students who would have rapia movement through a form. 

I think that would make a significant difference. A second exam- 
ple—— 

Mr. Andrews. If I can interrupt? Do vou know what percent^e 
of applicants who fall below the $30,0CK) income are ineligible for 
Title IV programs under present law? 

Mr. KoPLiK. No, I don't have a good answer for you today. 

Mr. Andrews. The reason I ask the question is opponents of your 
idea are going to say, well, too many people are foing to slip 
through the cracks who are undeserving of aid, and it is going to 
c<^ us too much money. , . , j * i 

If we are goir^ to be supportive of that idea, we need to Know 

what the answer is. . ^ . 

Mr. KopuK. We can provide that information to the committee. 
My other illustration would be on a theme thaf \ believe you heard 
consensus on today. AFDC recipients. If you were to— we looked at 
the Pell Grant data base, and if you were to provide raoid exit for 
AFDC recipients, we think you would affect about 230,000 students 
in the existing pool of students, and not make them go through an- 
swering overly-complex, burdensome questions that are really irrel- 
evant. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes? , . , r u 

Ms Hart. I would agree that there is real consensus. I have 
heard myself that AFDC recipients should be fully by-passed and 
fully eligible. We find that even asking those recipients to talk 
about their monthly income and so forth is simply irrelevant, and 
so we don't have to ask them any questions at all about their 
income, which is a real plus. . , , . . , 

Dr. Koplik talked about the number of people m the current pool 
who would benefit from that kind of by-pass. I would also submit to 
you that a large number of those students never get into the pool 
today, and so, I think we would see not only that population 
served, but I believe a significant increase in our lowest-income stu- 
dents by ease of the proce^ into that system. 

Chairman Ford. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Andrews. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. I am not nearly as cvnical as I expect to be 
before I finish my career here, but you tell me how long a prc^am 
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will last once it is on street, that this is a prc^ram that AFDC 
recipients automaticGiUy qualify for. 

Every Governor out tihere that got elected the last time is talking 
about welfare reform, taking people off of public assistance. You 
turn this into a pn^ram ttiat is perceived as an extension of 
AFDC, and it is dead. 

And remember in 5 years that I told you that. You can't stav 
alive in America today with that kind of altruism. It just won t 
float. And you would put a label on this pn^pram that we have m 
far avoided. We have talked about ct?ncentrating our help on the 
people who needed it mc^t 

we have never, ever had a newspaper article that said we had 
another add-on benefit for being welfare^ualified, and if you did 
that in my District, you wouldn t get the program. I want you to 
keep that in mind. 

Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Philups. I think there is reasonable consensus on this, and 
we have a slightly different approach at the College B<mrd than the 
Advisory Committee in that we think in part the simplified needs 
test isn't working because it is not that simple. 

People are having a difficult time determining if they qualify, 
and even asking a few questions on the simplified need test on a 
certain group of students and families who already clearly, in our 
mind, are not going to — or are going to be providing zero income 
toward their education, is irrelevant. 

And we feel that, I think our prop(»sal is for the broad^t group 
to be by-pa^ed and that is, that anyone whc^ income is below the 
earned income credit, whether they don't file a tax return, whether 
they file a 1040-EZ or file a 1040-A, and that is a broader group 
than AFDC recipients. 

But we also feel that at least in today's climate, the AFDC recipi- 
ents have proved already, they have gone through hoops and they 
have prov«i that they don't have any ability to contribute toward 
their education, and there is no need to prove it again by providing 
additional information. 

Ms. Dong. If I may just make a brief comment, Mr. Chairman, 
new Mr. Chairman. USSA also believes that we are so glad that 
there is a recognition of that, but if AFDC recipients and other 
families or students who have already proven their need because 
they receive these types of benefits know ahead of time that there 
is an expectation that when they do decide to start to go to college, 
that there is going to be a recognition of their economic need and 
thus, they will be eligible for substantial financial a^istance for 
college, that adds into what this Congress and what we were asking 
for, which is to build in some expectation of the ix^ibility and re- 
ality of college, and it would have been really helpful, I know, in 
Annette s case, if her family knew there was this very strong possi- 
bility that financial ai^istance would have been available because 
they had proven their need already. 

Mr. Andrews. If I could just quickly respond, and I know it is 
not your intention, but critics of what you are trying to do are 
going to say something like this: No, you are not going to build a 
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more hopeful expectation of going to college, you are going to build 
a greater disincentive to work. 

Now, I don't nece^rily sutecribe to that, but that is what 
people are going to say, that what you have done here is given yet 
another reason for people to stay in the welfare cycle and not move 
out of it, and that is going to erode the kind of political support 
that the kind of prc^am like this has to have in order to succeed, 
and let me just phrase a quMtion of that, which I am interested in 
the $20,000, $30,000 idea. 

Is there some other kind of measure of automatic or broader 
Bcale economic status that would be more inclusive of people, be 
more inclusive of working families that would say this is good for 
you, too? Because you are not to have the kind of fwlitical coalition 
to succeed. 

Ms. Manley. I would envision that you could incorporate ail of it 
in one form, and you have levels of commitment. You have a level 
of commitment for the AFDC families, a level of commitment for 
the 20,000, for the 30,000 families, because we know they always 
need financial assistance. , 

If you have level of actxss points, you can aprve. You don t want 
to label you are in AFDC, you don't have to apply. We do some- 
thing else when we do that. We have to make sure we are inclu- 
sive. They know they have to go through the procara. 

Once they are in the process, majw we can do something for 
them different next year. 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. The perception we are up 
against, which is technically irrelevant to what we are talking 
about, but politically, it is extremely relevant. In my District, there 
is a perception two kinds of people can go to college today, the col- 
lege of their choice. 

The first are the people that are very wealthy or extraordinarily 
talented at something, athletics usually being the case, extraordi- 
narily talented. The other are the very, very poor, and the perce^ 
lion out there among the people in the middle is that there isn t 
much left at all in terms of financial aid. 

If you advocate this kind of technical change, you are exacerbat- 
ing that political problem. 

I yield back to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sawyer, [presiding] Mrs. Mink? 

Mns. Mink. Thank you very much. 

I want to support the common thread of the testimony that has 
been presented here today, recognizing the difficulties the chair- 
man and others have pointed out. I still think basically the obiec- 
tive of this committee and this Congress in reviewing the higher 
education reauthorization problems is to avoid the problem of 
access and the problem of printing the studen* financial aid 
package in a way that will attract more students and give them a 
feeling of being able to overcome the mountain of hurdles that are 
put forth with all of these forms. 

I had no idea until this morning's hearings the enormous pack- 
age that you presented here and the number of questions that have 
to be answered for any one of these different categories. 

Having most of us experience what we have to do when we file 
income taxes, we go to the tax office and we find trays of different 
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forms that you have to hand-select for your unique category. Has 
there been any thought by any of your or^izations to goii^ at 
this pn^lem nx)m this direction, and that is having a basic form 
for everybody to file, and then having spedalisKd forms for differ- 
ent cat^ri^ loans or whatever, people with different financial 
situations because of excessive health bills in the family or what- 
ever? 

For independent eateries, you could have a number of supple- 
ments. Not talking about the removal of p>eople from the system, as 
you have discu^ed, but developing a basic document which is ap- 
plicable in common terms for everybody, where the l»sic informa- 
tion is the same, and I am sure everybody can agree on what that 
basic information is. ^ « * 

Not to have people eliminated in the system where you tall out, 
but where everybody falls into a common thing and then have sup- 
plemental forms for this or that, or whatever, which can be added 
on, which the person can select out and add to the forms, depend- 
im on what they are qualified for. . 

Have you thought about that and excluded that as an option.' 
And if you have thought about it and excluded it, may I know from 
any of vou here that that methodology won't work? 

Ms. Habt. You might a>rrectly view our recommendation as that 
beginning entry point and that single document that would be used 
to complete basic Federal eligibUity, it is targeted to low income 

families. , ... 

We believe a second document might be created within consensus 
of the financial aid community and non-Federal providers to aid to 
collect those more complicated questions. r * . . . 

As I view personally— and I believe the members of N-^^i-AA 
have our difficulty, if you take your tax analogy todav, we try to 
take ail of those supplements into a single documcui. That is why 
the forms that you have looked at Itwk so wmpficateu. 

We believe we simply stretch the process across too wide an 
income, and the time is now to create two vehicles: One targeted at 
low-inojme fBmilies, irc'"isive of, not limited to AFDC, and some 
8»»>nd community consensus document that could have the same 
vehicle to apply for other non-Federal forms of aid. 

We have looked at that, and thai, in fact, correctly characterizes 
our recommendation. 

Mr. Colbert. In response to the question about developing new 
types of forms for specific individuals, I see two things might \x a 
good possibility if it is handled correctly, because I believe that 
simplifying financial aid or making new forms or coming up with 
new forms, one thing is held constant, you can't be everything to 
everybody. 

I believe that. As a result, I would say you have to walk very gin- 
gerly or develop very gingerly these types of forms. I also l^lieve in 
what I recommended earlier. If you want to come up with a form, 
simplified form and new types of forms, the key to it is test these 
forms to see if it will fit the majority of people that you are sup- 
pc»ed to serve, or the greater majority of people that would benefit. 

I believe with that, you could get very concrete information as to 
whether this is doing what it is supp<»ed to do, what it is intended 
to do. In turn, I think we could simplify what we are trying to do. 
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what we are wanting to do, simplify the form and not create an- 
other bureaucragr. 

Mfl. Manlky. I would like to add, I am reflecti^ now on my 
years in counselii^, and I can rememl»r when I first started, it 
was not quite as cumbersome as it is now, and many of the mstitu- 
tions would send a separate form to those students who they felt 
were really coming to their institution to ask for specific mforma- 
tion that they required, and they then could put the two together 
and work with that famUy. . ^ , , r *u * ^i- 

It looks like we might be gomg back to some of that borne ot 
them still do that, but very few have that additional form now. 
Years ago, that was in place. 

Mr. Phillips. One or the dilemmas of what you are suggesting 
was answered in part by Mr. Coleman's comment, most of the 
people that should have been there weren't there, and Ms. Man- 
ley's comments, we are not reaching an awful lot of people who are 
m(»t disadvantaged. „ „ , ,^ . ^- - ^ 

I am concerned a plethora of funds would be another disincen- 
tive I believe a better solution is what we propose for the most dis- 
advantaged in our society. We propose a very, very different part of 
a larger form. That being, you tell us what your circumst^ces are. 
One of our proposals is that the working poor are those who are at 
the threshold or below of the earned income credit be excluded 
also, not just AFDC recipients, but those earning money, but a low 
level also be excluded. j ^ , * j 

Mrs Mink I have one final question, and that has to do with 
attention which is now being brought to this committee that the 
nature of the student enrollment on the campuses has changed a 
great deal, so you have a large number of part-time students, and 
what we refer to as the non-traditional before have become the tra- 
ditional students- . , , , .. , 

This then changes the character of the campus, because it draws 
them to night and evening elates. I want to ask those in the coun- 
seling field today what extra services are the institutions providing 
in the way of counseling so these students who work all day but 
who need some financial assistance counseling may find it on the 
campuses when they arrive in the evening hours? 

Ms Manley. There are a number of support prc^ams on most 
college campuses, and we are finding that the institution is aware 
of the needs of this different population. Some schools m our area 
have even implemented some day care centers because many ot 
these are single parents, and thev also need child care. 

They are working very, very hard to help them understand the 
proc^ We are doing a lot in our area to collaborate with the uni- 
versities because I am finding I now have to work with parents as 
well as the graduating senior to help that parent get additional 
skills because the father is unemployed or the mother is out oi 
work, and I need to go back to work, so I, too, can tecome employ- 
able again. . x xl ^ **. 

There is a lot of collaboration coming together out there. 1 he 
recognition is we must provide additional services. We need more 
staff on the campuses so those families and those students have the 
information, the offices have to remain open longer hours because 
those students are now on campus during the day. 
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There is a need there. Some institutions are looking at it and 
have made changes on their campuses. 
Mr. Sawyer. Ms. Dong? 

Ms. ItoNG. With 34 perwnt of undergraduate being 25 or older, 
a large number being non-traditional, we see the need to recognize 
the change in demographics. We hear constantly how students who 
attend school, night school, because thev work full-time, come to 
the offices and they are clo^. We think— we would like to work 
with the Congresswoman, that is why we submitted legislative Ian- 
^age saying they should be requir^ to supply nighttime counsel- 
mg assistance. 

We are excited atwut the nighttime — if those ideas become part 
of the authorization, it would not only help intervention, it would 
help high school counselors who are crucial. The computer data 
base, with all types of aid, would be a wide net, it would not just 
help thc^ who are youftg. It would help those students, those adult 
workers who need to be retrained. 

It would help the student who didn't finish high school, but 
wants to go back. If we have a publicity campaign that says you 
can be all you can be by completmg collie, we want to encourage 
this cbmmittee to look at it in a complete manner. 

Mr. Sawyer. Ms. Hart? 

Ms. Hart. Mrs. Mink, I know every campus which I am familiar 
would dearly love to increase its access to say campuses are aware 
of part-time students. The older student— in our State they are 
called new majority, is very evident, 

I think you all will ha'' j an opportunity as you look at reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act to help us with administrative 
simplification in some of the financial aid delivery system process- 
es. We believe NASFAA presented those proposals to you. 

With streamlining of the system, I can assure you time freed up 
from administrative detail would be used to addre^ the growing 
need of th(^ you described, as well as trying to reach yoimger stu- 
dents. 

Both of those are tearing at the campus now. I believe unleash- 
ing some of the power by some administrative simplification in the 
authorization process is absolutely key to that first step, to allow- 
ing us to do those efforts. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Gundereon? 

Mr. Gundkrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am going to 
follow up— perhaps by the time this reauthorization proca^ is 
done, people are going to think it is the Mink-Gunderson non-tradi- 
tional show. But everybody is advocating simplification in the fi- 
nancial aid form. 

My question to you is, can you amirately, today, determine the 
true ability of a non-t:^ditional student to pay, or the true finan- 
cial need for the non-tradilional student in this application? I get 
worried if in honesty we are going to better target our money to 
thc»e who are needy, full, traditional and non-traditional, part- 
time, if we are going to get help to this group up here, we may 
have to get more complex. 

Any comments on that? What is your experience on this form of 
the non-traditional student? 
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Ms. Hakt. I will tiy to ««pond I think with ^^^.^"^^JlT. 
that! in my opinion-f wUl make it a Personal one-it does an ade- 

SSreffl^ the budgetary needs of those students and their own 

^^ShiW that was mentioned earlier, plays a very direct role 
in^ i^'both of the.adequacy of the proo^^ S^^aS- 
those students. And so, in my opinion, this job—this does an aae- 
job of measuriii the r^urces. and we need to continue 
w^k on uSderetendirJmoie about what their real expenses are. 

Mr Gu^D^N. Ut me follow that up. If you ^k in here, m 
terms of the value of a home, owning a condo m Washington, DC 
oJ^oHhZ Virginia, is going to be ^^^^'^y^^'^i^^ 
this form compared to owning the same condo m rural Wisronsm. 

NaS!how dSwTin that process fairly determine financi^ need 
for th^ two single-parent heads of household mothers going back 

^Ste *hLt. Let me make a semantic distinction, and I hope it is 
oneyouCSi aUeast understand why I value it, and that J thmk 
?hlre is a way to be equitable about it. I am not sure it is ultimate- 
Iv fSr t^ S of th^ individuals, but in terms of equity, we ad- 
vanSd a proposal from the financial aid administrators to j^P 
hSS^Tmortea^Tvalue at three times the person's mcome, to set 
STe Snihip to try to deal in a more equitable fashion with 
the kind of dissimilarities that you describe. ~. 

MrGuNDKRSON. Cap the mortgage value at three times the per- 
son's income. Lord, that disquabfied them all. i j ,w 

Sfa fURT That ^ts their home value. From that, you would suh^ 
tract WW mipaid mortgage and so forth. I am sorry I mc^nt value^ 

MrTuNnkssoN. if you are going to school fuU-time as a 
single pSnt head ^f houihold, you have been through a divorce, 
vo^r hKid has left you, are working pa^^tlme and you have 
I4 000 ^Zlkl income, are you telling me you can't have a mort- 

^X'H^SrNo,^! STs^y^^ in the system we would cap it at four 
timS thTLcoSe It is not what you would find in a commercial 
e^tete^Xt. It is the way ^^thin the structure of distribut- 
ing these funds, we try to achieve some kind of equity. . 
^r Philups If I could add onto that, we also are advancing the 
sa^e prop^. In your exarnple we wou^d cap the v^e ^ tl^ 
at siTnoo even thouffht it might be worth $150,WH). lher«- 
foT^tlludent ^u illSed woSd be treated far, /ar better in 
th^'^Stem tS they currently are, because currently, the value 

T th^stu^ent's income was $4,000, it would be $12 000 .One other 
thinf a- 1 cSuS. on your question. The institution at which I work 
K larie numl^r of noK-traditional studente. The average age of 
^ud^nt bSy is 30. Many, many single parents; many, many 
^ple who are much older than the traditional population. 
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My experience is that group doesn't have as much difficulty ne- 
gotiating the forms than IS^year-olds, vfhose parents aren't helping 
them. But they do have difficulty if we don't provide services such 
as evening hours. ..... ^. » 

And as Ms. Kart said, there is difficulty with budget^tting. I 
haven't found that group to be as disadvantaged by the form as 
younger individuals. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. It is the r^ulations for eligibihty. What does 
this mean when you look at the Administration's proposal when 
they are trying to eliminate much of the campus-based discretion- 
ary aid, and tareet this into more direct? Either you qualify and 
get it, or you doni t? Isn't that going to create a more difficult prob- 
lem in dealing with the non-traditionals? 

Ms. Hart. 1 believe that kind of elimination would create a lot of 
inflejdbility in the system and be particularly disadvant^eous to 
our current new majority students. 

Mr. GuNDEBSON. Okay. 

Go sAiead. 

Mr. KopuK. I would come back to the suggestion regardii^ 
taking a careful look at extending the simple needs test cap to ad- 
dress the circumstances that you describe. I think if you— if we 
wanted to look at capturing a greater number of people m terms of 
the essence of the theme of this approach here, which is simplicity, 
not increasing complexity, one simple way to do that and capture 
the ciroimstances, such as that divorced parent you are talking 
about who wants to go back to school, would be merelv to extend 
the eligibility form, simplify the analysis to $20- or $30,000, and I 
think we would be quite pleased with how large a net that would 
be without disrupting the mtegrity of the pn^ram. 

In other words, would people be falling into that net who really 
don't belong, and I don't think there would be very many, if at all. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Did you have something else? 

Ms. Dong. On the question of professional judgment, we feel very 
stioi^^ly, if anything, this reauthorization gives us an opportunity 
to simplify the form by taking out some of the special provisions 
for displaced homemakers, for dislocated workers, for excessive 
medical expense, and clarify those are one of many criteria that 
student financial aid administrators should look at carefully. 

We think you can take thc»e out and make it a part of the pro- 
fessional jucfcnent, which we think really helps build flexibility 
into the system. I think it is important to have it for a lot of rea- 
sons, including helping to simplify the form. 

Mr. GuNDEESON. Have you ever watehed this committee try to 
deal with issues like displaced homemakers in the past? I don't 
know that we have got enough bulletproof vests to take out that 

special cat^ory. ..... . . 

Chaiinman Ford, [presiding] I was remmded this mommg by the 
staff that that was Jim Jeffords' contribution, one of the many, 
since we have to fa(» him when we get in conference. 

Mr. GuNDKBSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Philups. Could I r^pond to that? Currently, roughly 2 per- 
cent of people who fill out tne form say they are a displaced home- 
maker or (Uslocated worker. Of that group, we know many misun- 
derstand it and aren't in th(»e cat^ories, but 100 percent of the 
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oeoDle who fiU out that form have to answer that question and go 
SKh^S^ryoompUcated instructions to determine if, m fact, they 

^^^nsitive to the needs of that «oup of people, but I 
thinkthat should be handled on the campus- There are other qu^ 
JSm ontiie form that are like that, that not many people fit mto 
STc^tego^. y«t everyone has to complete that and goes through 
tS Ss^Sis, and I would ui^ you to look at our proposals that 

several of these questions be eliminated. . 

I (k) underetand that bulletproof vMts may be reqmred. 
Ms- Haot. We have tried to help m oiir proposal with that par- 
ti(S£r i^e by having an area under whic5i Oie studente£enUfy 
Sselves as fitting&ito a number of special arcumstances, and 
therefore, the campus itself might do the foUow-up. 

I l^Ue>?e that aid administrators are weU-position^ to deal with 
that particular need, but to have those enumerated as a special 
coSditiMTotSory, rather than having every single student com- 
S^d ^?with those definitions is an aPP««£h we Uu^^ 
equally as fair as the current system, and removes that labor from 
a large number of students. 
Chairman Ford. Mr. Serrano? 
Mr. Serbano. Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
Hurt W^briefly wanted to first of all thank the p^el for par- 
tidSr in dealihg with this most important issue But without 
SgS question, itanted to aviate myself with the chairaian s 
SWenti in the fact, on one hand, we want very much certainly 
SS?ify ^l forms, ^d certainly this kind of s tuation merits the 
SSn of all of lis, but I must also agree with the chairman s 
Srn that sometimes, in doing so, we single out a group of 
JSS^rpouScally without realizing it. The one t^we certain^^ 
STnot want to do is have a reporter with a lot of free tmie on his 
tr her Ss getting a hold or Eeing able to break down howmany 
?hot««iXin I city or thousands in a State, or millions across the 
Nation fit into a certain category. • ^ ♦u^ uoo^u«« 

I know we try to do that^ready but I can ^.^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
in one of my local newspapers in New York, South Bronx, »a per- 
Snt qu^ify for full aid,^mething that is assumed to be the ca^ 
by mSy people, but certainly if you hang it out in tough polit- 
ical years, those are easy targets to go after. 

WhenI chaired the Education Committee on the New YorkState 
Wslature I always fought off-and much to my disxnay. because 
^of ^pie did not i^deretand why 1 was doing it, but I fought 
off ratiMTOverty categories, because the minute you did that, you 
da^fi^a^up of ^Ple t^^^ become political targets to go after 

^''{Z^:^:'^m:ohs.e people go through some of the forms 
in front of us now, but on the other hand, how do we not single out 
^ple who wUl then become easy political targets is something we 
have to keep in mind. , . ^ , 
I do thank you for your help today. , . , ^ 

Chairman Ford. Any other questions from the members.'' Hear- 
ing none. I will thank the panel for your contribution and particu- 
l^ly the preparation you made before today for the record of this 
committee. 
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I ask vou to foUow up on what you have h€»rd here to^y and 
give^ vour additional comments based on what your coUeagues 

^Chdjii^^jMCt panel is Lawrence Hough. Presid^ 
and CEO of the Student Loan Marketing Association; a^d Jean 
iShlicher Executive Director of the N^onal CouncU of Higher 
Education Loan Programs, Incorporated, Washmgton, IX/. 
Mr. Hough? 

WATKMENTS OF LAWRENCE HOUGH, PRESIDENT AND CEO, STU- 
DEVr MA^ETING ASSOCIATION. WASHINGTON. DC; AND 

^^LICHeTeXECIJTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUN- 
C^f SeR EDUCATION LOAN PROGRAMS, INC. WASHING- 
TON, DC 

f'J'l^^ S^r^eni and Chief Executive Officer of the 
StudSt Marketing Association. I am ple^ to appear before 
voutoday to addajs the issue of program smaphfication. 
^ MrChkirman, based on current enrolhnent figures and average 
PoJt datathe resources used by students and famUi^ to pay for 2 
^^I'iVennSraduate'^and graduate education totaled an 

«oote"^^^ the ne^tre^^r^on 

students and their famUies will need an estimated $130 bilhon, or 
t^^moTLre than was needed this past ^fi^^l^a^^^^ 
whelming part of these resources will come directly from students 
^nd Seif {^ilies in the form of contributions from mcome, sav- 
ins and summer and term-time earnings. 

Tut^n enormous portion, surely the pivotal Portion wjU corr^ 
from the Title IV programs; and, m particular, the Stafford. bLb, 

Si^oiHttention to the magnitude of the new resources re^ 
auired bwrause as the committee considers simplification, it must 
Soi^erS^e risk of moving too quickly ancT going beyond the 
capability of the present system 8 participants. 

£ adiressing simplificktion, the committee must ensure that 
ore^nt Federal aid programs continue to facilitate access and 
Ee and they must dVso for a student population that is differ- 
ent than the target served by the present programs. 

Pi^nt progSms. especially the loan programs are designed to 
bit^rve t^full-time, single institution student. Studente m in- 
cSasing numbers are pursuing education to achieve retraining and 
areTfUn S so spomdically. with varying course loads, at more 
thJ one insJkution'^^Their education is key to bolstering the Na- 
tion^ efforts to improve the current work force. No current Title 
IV program serves this population adequatelv. *ut,„„^u thP 

Another underserved group is the middle class. Although the 
curren?StaffS?dTan pro-am' started, out as their r^ncip. sou^ 
of Federal aid, it no longer serves this population. Without acc^ 
S ^arantiU loans, the incremental '"^"^^ ^"\^^"t cited 
earlier will pose the greatest hardship on the middle class. 

whUe the current array of loan and grant programs are 
far from ' .^raightforward, they may be most poorly understood 
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where the student's financial circumstances are most difficult and 
where helpful assistance and ^coimselmg are least W^^X 

While simplification wiU help, structural change may be the best 
remedy with respect to the problems ofj^i ^^l^^^^^^f^^^^^I)*^ 

SimplificationlTnot merely al»ut correctmg ideas we did not get 
right ttie first time, it is about offeniw a program soluUon that fite 
Sfe student, rather than trying to St the student into an^b- 
iShed progiW. Any prosrammatic adjustments to increase simpli- 
fiSSn must be mmSfiJ of the new requirements of this genera- 



Fi^ly, the statute needs to be adjusted to fix program elements 
wW^are dated or do not work. Historically, this process has never 
be^T^y or direct. Industry participants have strong views on 

'^^ri^^'^^^'^ron. Federal leade^hip. the broadly- 
dis^^ mUture of interpretation which has led to '^ST"- 
crete" systems and procedure are a burden that the transition to 
an improved pn«ram must overcome. * • 

mSe the firSoing are general observations, they sfJY?^ intro- 
duce my specific su^estions, and this morning, I would like to em- 
nhasize five from my written statement. „ .. , , . 
^ iKnmlndation one: Fewer and more flexible loan Programs^ 
amoonvinced that all the student^nven needs for new l<gn pro- 
grams can be accomplished by stretching the current Staff^ 
Si tr«)ver a wide range of Wwer needs and circumstences 

By staying within the Stafford framework and creating subsets of 
the pi^ra^ with appropriate differences in suteidy, borrowing 
limite^mid eligibility criteria, we can achieve broader access goals 
without adding significant program complexity. * *u 

In uiiii^^^ entirely new programs, it also occurs to me that the 
SI^ 3 PLUS progrWs could be recast to fit under a Stafford 
umbrella structure Clearly, a single, loan pn^am, Perhaps one 
known as the "Federal Stafford Loan," would clear up a great dea 
of "marketplace" confusion over the underlying source of all 

^"Smmendad^ tw^^' Replace micromanagement with incen- 
tiv^Underiying much of the pn^am's current complexity is the 
nature of the program's regulation. Complexity does not stem from 
the number of participants or the identity those Participant. 

Rather it is driven by the nature and objectives of this pro- 
gram's regulations, regulations which, in their pursuit of precise 
Sitio^have removed all incentives for participants to serve 
borrowers in the most efficient and effective manner. 

Here are some of the steps I would take to move away from mi- 

''SlSran^Advisory Committee on Simplification. We rm,m- 
mend that Congress create the Secretary's Advi«>ry Committ<^ on 
Simplification. This committee would be chaired by a senior-level 
Srtment of Education executive, optimally the Under Secr^ 
tai^ Ite mission would be to ensure that program simplification is 
ShievS in the most effective manner, and that simplification 
goals are not undermined by the present regulatory proc^ 
^ We are convinced that proper government oversight of taxpayer 
funds can be accomplished without toda' s total reliance on precise 
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binding prc^am rules. A move away from micromanagement 
would afford GSLP lenders the freedom to apply proven consumer 
servicing techniques and pxinciples to the business of administering 
student loans. 

In moving away from micromanagement, etandards oi perform- 
ance will become the critical means of evaluating rule compliance. 
Such performance standards would gauge lender competence and 
commitment. Guaranty agencies and the Federal Government 
would then a)ncentrate their efforts on evaluating overall lender 
performance, pnmding technical assistance to lenders that need 
help in achieving the standards, and investigating and penalizing 
those who chronically fail to perform. 

Finally, ^tablish a mandatory industry-wide status monitoring 
system. 

One of the more troublesome flash points in loan servicing is the 
confirmation of borrowers' in-school status. This confirmation proc- 
ess is pursued every day with nearly every school by every guaran- 
tor and servicer. There is no effective coordination. 

And when a lender receives information directly from the stu- 
dent, it frequently cannot be used ofTicially until confirmed in writ- 
ing. Because of the mobility of borrowers among institutions and 
the interruptions in their study, this simple pro(^ss is a tremen- 
dous source of frustration. 

Sallie Mae is recommending that the Department of Education 
be directed to create a mandatory limited use data system, express- 
ly for the purpose of establishing and maintaining definitive stu- 
dent status and ownership information. 

Recommendation Three: Technical focus on consolidation of 
forms and rules. 

The vast variety of forms used in the GSLP is a m^or cause of 
many borrower problems. Each form has associated rules. The 
greater the number of forms, the greater the numter of rules for 
the student, and the school, the lender or the guarantor. Unless all 
the numerous people in the chain which links a student to the pro- 
gram understand completely all these rules, the student will re- 
ceive incorrect information and problems will begin. 

The consequences of bad information about the pr(^ram are 
often angry and frustrated borrowers. The remedy is simple. Estab- 
lish a set of industry forms and require that they be accepted by 
every guarantor. 

As the largest holder and user of forms, we would welcome the 
opportunity to join with the Department, and in the space of the 
next 12 months move quickly to adopt such a standard set. 

Recommendation four is to streamline deferments and forbear- 
an^. One of the most important, yet highly complex, facets of the 
GSLP is the entitlement of the borrower to deferment under cer- 
tain conditions. These deferments provide borrowers with needed 
relief when they cannot meet their student loan obligations. 

Currently, there are 13 separate categories of deferments avail- 
able to GSLP borrowers. The eligibility rules for these deferments 
are many and fraught with confusing requirements on certifica- 
tions, dates and duration. 
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We suggest that the current list of defermente be pai^ down to 
three or four. For all other cases, borrowers would be accoraniodat' 
ed through the use of sul^idi^ or non-subsidized foH^arances. 

The new message to the borrower would be simple: If you have 
trouble making your payments for whatever reason, (intact your 
lender and you will be able to gain relief; no irrelevant forms, no 
need to obtain layers and layers of certifications, no need to under- 
stand complex rules, just simple assistance in overcoming hard 
tim^. 

The final recommendation relates to separate systems of need 
analysis and loan application. 

The complexity and number of forms that students and parents 
mi st complete to apply for student aid has been cited as forming a 
miyor obstacle to the acc^ of aspiring students to postsewndary 
education. We endorse efforts to simplify the need analysis system 
and to create a single form designed for determining need for all 
student aid. 

This committee deserves a great deal of credit for the enormous 
pr(^ress made in this area already. However, I believe that seg- 
ments of the industry may have overcorrected, and more are likely 
to do so. The process of applying for aid eligibility has been so well 
perfected by some that their systems generate too quickly an ap- 
proved, already signed and ready to go guaranteed student loan. 

We believe that encouraging efforti3 to simplify application for fi- 
nancial aid must not permit concurrent application for a student 
loan. There is a real danger that simplification in this regard will 
go so far as to blur the distinctions between prc^ams, especially 
the crucial differences between grants and loans. 

Borrowers need to understand, at the outset, that the loan por- 
tion of their aid package carri^ with it distinct obligatio: Loan 
funds should only become available following a final pause, an 
extra moment of consideration and recc^nition, 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, Sallie Mae s perspective clearly 
suggests that a multifaceted approach to simplification is needed. 
We need to keep in mind that the incremental amount of new fi- 
nancial support required in the years immediately following 1992 is 
enormous. 

The student population to be served has a different mix of re- 
quirements than the ones we attempted to meet one reauthoriza- 
tion ago. In retuning the existing programs, our efTorts should pre- 
serve structures which continue to perform well and build from 
them directly when solving the problems of sectors now poorly 
served. 

Finally, quite apart from the statute and the regulations, the 
guaranteed loan prc^am needs leaderehip. This leadership re- 
quirement needs little budgetary funding. 

Thank you for this opportunity to apf^ar before you today. I 
would be happy to answer any questions, 

[The prepared statement of Lawrence Hough follows:] 
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I aai Lawrancd A. Hough, President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Student Loan Narkoting Aseociation* X an pleas^ to api^iar 
before you today to address the issue of program siisplif icatior* 

Today ♦£} hearing on siroplif ication is one of the aiost important 
topics which the reauthorization hearings will cover* 
Sifflplif ication is the best available window through %rtiich to view 
the structural issues which oust be addressed in order to improve 
the current programs and to ensure their ability to iQeet the 
significant challenges ahead of us. The fact that it is the single 
topic of this hearing indicates that the Cosraittee recognises its 
significance. At the risk of being redundant, I would liKo to set 
forth Sallie Mae *s perspective on the financial aid problems of 
this decade, and why simplification has become a very key 
consideration, I have chosen four points of reference to describe 
our perspective. 

ChflUgn qgs Qf Me eting the A^^qr^q^te ZJjimigjAl JlftgQUiifije, ReQ\iiieffliBntjS 

Based on current enrollment fiqures and average cost data, the 
resources used by students and famiX^^s to pay for two-year and 
four-year undergraduate and graduate education totalled an 
estimated $80 billion this year. This figure is about $20 billion 
higher than the amount needed in school-year 1985-86, one 
reauthorization ago. By the next reauthorization, school year 
1997-98, students and their families will need an estimated $130 
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billion or $50 billion sore than was needod this past fall* Over 
the next five years, etudents eeeWng higher education will require 
the expenditure of aore than S550 billinn* Clearly, the 
ovenrtieleing part of those resources will coae directly froa 
students and their faailies in the fonn of csontrlbutions from 
incoise, savings, and fiuimjer and tero-ti»» earnings* ^t an 
snonoous portion, arguably the pivotal portion, will caae froa the 
Title IV prograas- The size issue becoxws a significant coaponent 
of the Coafflittee*s consideration of simplification for, in 
assessing change, one aust not overlook the risk of aoving to 
quiclcly and going beyond the capability of the present systca's 
participants* 

Kr* Chairaan, federal student aid, in the context of the 
unprecedented growth in required incremental financial resources, 
will becoao even aore critical to preBcrving tho long-standing 
national tradition of access and choice. The present prograas arc 
a generation removed from the access and choice challenges of thi« 
docade. Therefore, a less than complete, a lesi:* than thorough 
exaaination of the aid prograas and their delivery would place on 
the bacX ot the present programs a rcsponsiblUty they are not 
equipped to assuae. 

gtudent "Driven p r^oar&m Challenges 

Tho second element of focuo is the student. Federal aid 
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progrM* oust facilltata accdss and choice for a student population 
that is different than the target served by the present programs* 
Present programs, especially the loan programs, are designed to 
best sorvo the full-time, single institution student* As su<A, it 
muld seea that an absence of responsive loan progras» has left 
©any financing obstacles for the non-traditional student *#ho is, 
perhaps, the »ost Botivated of all students. There arm far more 
non-traditional students enrolled today. Their education is key to 
bolstering the nation's efforts to improve the current worXforce. 
While I applaud the focus of the President's education program and 
the attention it has already directed towards the needs of our 
elementary and secondary schools, it must be remembered that 
manpower training requirements of the 90 's will not be assisted 
significantly by these early-education programs. However, with 
improved financial aid for non-traditional students, postsecondary 
institutions can become far more instrumental in an immediate 
solution. 

Another undorserved group is the middle class. Although the 
current Stafford loan program started out as their principal source 
of federal aid, it no longer serves this population^ Without 
guaranteed loan eligibility, the incremental resource requirement 
cited earlier will pose the greatest hardship on the middle class. 
Preserving both choice and access for this group will not be easy, 
in any system* but it will be almost impossible to achieve through 
the present program structure- I believe there has to be a better 
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way, and a aimplar way. 

Finally, whiXa currant programs are far from atraightfo.-vard. 
thay »ay ba Boat poorly understood where the student -a financial 
circuwitances are nost difficult and helpful explanations from the 
already expei ancod friend or neighbor least liXoly. Both 
.i«,lification and structural change may be the best reaedy with 
respect to the problems of the low-inco»e student. 

Mr. Chairman, any programmatic adjustments need to be designed 
with an eye dedicated to discerning the new requirements of this 
generation of students. Simplification is not merely about 
correcting ideas we did not get right the first time, it is about 
offering a program solution that fits the student, rather than 
trying to fit the student into an established program, 

Ikeeountq bpitv and OwnershiB 

Simplification is also about accountability and ownership. 
Today the Guaranteed Student Loan Programs (CSU») , the parts of 
Title XV I know best, are programs in which both ownership and 
accountability have become fragmented to the point where the 
management and creative energy of nearly every participant is 
limited to protecting the pieces most critical to their stake. 
There ar. almost no poritive incentives of any Kind to encourage 
participants to improve these programs. For those who attr.npt to 
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iBprovB, Bi»pUfy. or deliver something better to the student, 
thore «re »ore disincentives than incentives. Absent national 
program-wide incentives, the cost cf individual initiative, no 
:.,tter how obvious the problei., i« extraordinary and the danger of 
nisunderatanding even greater. Add to this clit^ate the risk of 
loss of the loan guarantee and one has elin>inated entirely the 
poaaibility of innovation. 

«r. Chairman, this du.l deficiency, too little ownership and 
badly divided accountability, can be remedied only if the 
Departnient asserts leadership and does so decisively. Whether this 
reauthorization gives rise to new programs or retunes existing 
programs, unless the federal govcrnBevt reasserts itself as the 
leader, comi»ensurate with its role as the source of virtually all 
student aid, no new for«>ulation of programs or rules will produce 
lasting simplification inprovoments. 

Finally, the statute needs to be adjusted to fix program 
el««.ent« which are dated or do not -..rJc. in this regard, the 
industry stands ready to foonulats with the Co^pittee the needed 
CSU" iBproveBents. The end result will not be easy or direct, 
industry participants will have strong views on many of these 
Changes. After years of absence of strong federal leadership, the 
broadly dispersed .nixture of interpretation which has lod to the 
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Mny syfltfis invAstssenta and other "cast- in-concrete*' fixes to 
prol>leias are a burden that the transition to an ixaproved program 
met ovorcone^ 

The rejMinder of ay testioony provides specific suggestions 
and, in keeping with the traditional c<^»a©ntary of an industry 
participant, slips quickly into the technical details of the 
program. 

Recosn&eadatios One: 

Fever and Mora Flexible Loan Programs 

Kr. Chairman, you will be challenged in this reauthorization 
to address the needs of a variety of populations and to build 
programs that can meet these needs, wo are convinced that much of 
this mission can and should be accomplished without adding new 
programs^ but by stretching the current Stafford model to cover a 
vide range of borrower needs and circumstances. By staying within 
the Stafford framework, which after 25 years is well understood, 
and creating subsets of the program which vary in tei-ms of interest 
subsidy, borrowing limits, and eligibility criteria, access to 
financial aid can be broadened and program complexity minimized- 
One idea that meets this criterion is the recommendation by NCKELP 
and the Consumer Bankers Association to re-establish a viable, non^ 
subsidized Stafford loan program for middle-income families; this 
concept could also be applied to students enrolled in high cost 
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acadfiffic programs* Sisilarly^ the needs of non-traditional 
studants could be net tlirough an enhanced Stafford-like program 
that acknowledges the needs of these students to study on a less- 
than half-time basis, or to take courses simultaneously at multiple 
schools. 

To illi trate our concern arising from the past practice of 
creating new programs to respond to nev needs, let us look at the 
Suppleioental Loans for Students (SLS) program^ which was created to 
serve independent graduate and undergraduate students. This 
program, while similar to Stafford in some respects, is different 
enough that it causes a good deal of confusion for borrowers who 
have both Stafford and SLS loans (not an uncommon situation) . Here 
are two examples: First, borrowers are treated entirely 
differently for purposes of establishing their in-school status. 
Mhile Stafford borrowers are automatically placed in in-school 
status by virtue of their eligibility for the loan, SLS borrowers 
must separately request a deferment for their loan and, in many 
instances, renew that deferment annually. In trying to keep track 
of changes In borrower status for Stafford loans, lenders can rely 
on status updates provided by guarantors. However, the same 
information is not acceptable in regard to the SLS in-school 
deferment and must be separately collected and confirmed* Second, 
the absence of a grace period for SLS loans causes untold confusion 
for borrowers who begin paying their SLS loans within 60 days of 
leaving school. Then, four months later, nfn^^n payments on theiv 
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Stafford loan coTOence, students face a second, frequently 
luianticipated montiily loan obligation- Borrowers do not understand 
why repayiBcnt cannot comoence simultaneously for all loans, 
e«p«ciall when they are held by the same lender- We hope that 
COT^ress will work to avoid these types of circumstances as it 
designs new ways to west the credi*-. needs of students and their 
families. In this regard, wp strongly encourage Congress to 
utilize the Stafford program, with appropriate enhancements, as the 
means through which additional credit a^iistanco <s provided. 

Keo^smexidatioB Tvo: 



Rgpiacg Micro-Han aaeTnent with In<?^nt i Vg& 



The GSLP has proven itself to be an effective ©^^ans for 
utilizing private sector skills, resources, and expertise in 
carrying out federal policy goals. Throughout its history, the 
private sector participants in the program have spent millions of 
dollars in their efforts to find the best ways to deliver loan 
funds to students and parents, to process the overwhelming amount 
of data associated with loan management, to develop the most 
efficient sources of capital for the program, and to build state oi 
the art systems for servicing student loans. We believe that some 
of the kinks in the GSLP can be worked out by allowing private- 
sector principles to be the cornerstone of efforts to reinvigorate 



Technology, David Kearns, Chairman of the Xerox Corporation, 




the program. 



In a speech last year at the California institute of 
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expr«sMd basic, businass-based principles that b« felt wer« 
rwdily transferable to education, and which, I telieve. are 
equally transferrable to the adiainistration of the GSLP. In Mr. 
Keams' words: 

We know what works: incentives to perform, standards to 
meet, rewards when those standards are met.... Alone 
aiBong economic systems, capitalism's free Mrkets 
eliminate inappropriate, inefficient, and anachronistic 
practices. That, indeed, is the puiT;>ose of markets and 
the purpose of capitalism; not to serve the ownirs of 
capital, not to serve the managers, but to serve the 
customers, 

Mr, Chairman, this is not radical economic theory, it only 
seems radical in the context of the GSLP and the way we currently 
administer and regulate that program. Underlying much of the 
program's current complexity is the nature of the program's 
regulation and the lack of a concerted attempt to apply fundamental 
private sector principles to the management of the program. 
Complexity does not stem from the number of participants or the 
identity of those participants, rather, the level of complication 
is driven by the nature and objectives of program regulation which 
has led to a situation where there are a lack of incentives for 
participants to perform up to their highest levels and to serve 
borrowers in the most efficient and effective manner. 
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AS not«l earlier, the federal govertment's rola as the 
provider of the funding for these programs demands that Secretary 
Alexander assert his leadership over the progran and its 
participants. Much of the current complexity in the collection of 
student loans derives from the »icro-aanagenent of the program at 
the regulatory level. Thus, even if Congress enacts changes 
designed to achieve simplification, there is no guarantee that the 
requisite accompanying regulatory simplification will occur. 
Sallie Mae has four suggestions which it hopes will ensure the 
necessary emphasis on simplification within the Department. 

Bstablish as Advisory committaa on siaq>lif ioation 

In oruer to ensure that program simplification is achieved in 
the most effective manner and that the goal of simplification is 
not undermined by the regulatory process, Sallie Mae is 
recommending that Congress create the Secretary's Advisory 
committee on simplification. This committee would be chaired by a 
senior-level Department of Education executive (optimally the Under 
secretary) and would be comprised of representatives of the many 
interests involved in the maXing and delivery of student loans, 
including students, financial aid administrators, guarantors, 
lenders, secondary markets, and loan servicers. 

The committee's objective would be to develop aqreed upon 
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sispllfieatien standards and ways to neasure the ccnaplexity of 
existing ami propose program components. The comaittee would be 
expects to c€»B9^^nt on all proposed rules and "Dear Colleague** 
letters issued b> tno Departrcnt. Represent a tive of the Issues 
that ishould &i examined by this cosmittee are the changes required 
to advance a nunber of important , progra»-wide revisions — 
including lo«n collections, status ir;)nitoring, and the 
Btan<5ardization of practices aiaong guarantors* 

We recojmsend that the consiittee report quarterly to the 
Secretary, and that it ptovide the Education committees vith an 
annual report. These reports should include the simplification 
standards and measurements noted above, the committee's 
recosmendations for ensuring long-tens adherence to and recognition 
of the simplification objectives, and an enumeration of ways that 
program participants can avoid further complicating the program for 
the borrower. Through this mechanism, we would hope to make 
simplification a way of life in the CSLP* 

Provide zaoeatives to Is^rove Lou Collections 

The absence of proper incentives for program participants is 
plainly evident in the collection of student loans, where lenders 
and holders must operate in accordance with unyielding program 
rules that typically do not allow for even minor variations. While 
we all know that every borrower is an individual with unique 
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circumstances »na characteristics, the currant loan collection due 
dill,e«ca rules force loan servicers to treat all borrowers as it 
they ware aliKe, ignoring any special needs that fall outside of 
the prescribed mainstream. 

we are convinced that proper govemnent oversight of taxpayer 
funds c«n be accomplished without binding program rules. A move 
away fron collections aicro-Banagement would afford GSLP lenders 
the freedom to apply consumer loan collection techniques and 
principles to the business of servicing student loans. In consumer 

. , . „ „„,i„-fe their borrowers and determine which 
lending, loan holders evaluate T:neir swrtww 

collection efforts are best suited to their particular 

characteristics: borrowers who truly cannot afford to repay are 

identified and efforts are not wasted on attempting to get blood 

from a stone, borrowers who are seen as intentionally avoiding 

their obligatione are diligently and, often relentlessly, pursued; 

borrowers needing special consideration, such as a little extra 

ti»e or a modified payment schedule, are dealt with one-on-one in 

order to maintain their commitment to repay. However, servicing 

student loans, the federal government has set forth rules where 

time and form rather than results determine success: meet the 

timeframes for letters, phone calls, and guarantor notificat on; 

submit insurance claims within the proper filing window, and retain 

each and every document, scrap of paper, and remotely relevant item 

associated with each loan. Simplifying the collections process for 

GSLP lenders does not mean the investment of lees effort, but 
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rather a redirection of effort. 

Xn moving away tro. .icro-.«n.ge»ent . standards of perfonnance 

will become th« critical »eans of evaluating rule compliance. Such 

performance standards would gauge lender competence and co^it^ent. 

,„ line with «r. Keama- statements, lender, who »eet standards 

would be rewarded with the opportunity for flexibility in 

collections; lenders vho could not reach the standards would be 

subject to increased scrutiny. Guaranty agencies and the federal 

government could then concentrate their efforts on evaluating 

overall lender perforr^ance, providing technical assistance t.- 

^ in arhiflvina the standards, and 

landers that need help in acnieving 

investigating and penalizing those vho chronically fail to perform. 

in the sa«e way that lenders are constrained to treat all 

borrowers aliKe, guarantors- hands are similarly tied in that they 

^«t review each insurance claim submitted by each lender to assure 

cooKie-cutter compliance with prescribed processes. This scrutiny 

continues on each C.im even though the collection activity may 

H.ve clearly been hopeless. Even death and disability claims may 

be denied for payment if the lender has not made all required 

telephone calls or sent all necessary delinquency letters, errors 

that obviously had no effect on the ultimate collection of the 

asset. This process saps energy and resources from ouarantors that 

^ » «ffectiveiv if they were directed towards 
could be used more eitecriveiy *»■ »i 

remedying identifiable problems. 
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Onfi of the core trox^lesoiMi flashpoints in loan servicing for 
borrowers, schools and iemiers ie the confinaation of borrowers' 
in-echool status. Because of the ©obility of borrowers among 
institutions and the potential for the involvement of wultiple 
lenders and guarantors in a single student's loans, the sinple- 
sounding act of informing lenders that a borrower has left school 
(or enrolled) can be a frustrating exercise for the lender, the 
school, and the borrower, Sallie Mae is recomisending that the 
Department of Education be directed to create a mandatory limited 
use data system, expressly for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining definitive student status confirmation information. 

Though seemingly trivial, a resolution to this area of 
technical and administrative concern will address countless 
problems for students which are direct off-shoots of bad status 
data, our vision is that such a system will provide one-stop 
shopping for lenders and servicers seeking reliable status 
information and for schools seeking to provide such data. Schools 
aro facing an increasing workload as they attempt to provide status 
information to multiple guarantors and to respond to the individual 
requests of lenders for updates or re-confirmation in order to 
resolve data conflicts. This system would eliminate duplication 
and provide a ready conduit between schools, lenders, guarantors, 
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and borrowrs. It could AaMinm appar-nt dat. and Uirougti 
lnt.ractiv« cow»unio«tion. with .chpol-, iwa-diatoly correct 
confirmed status problam.. Importantly, ntudsnt. .l»o imhwS to know 
that thore « singl* source thoy can contact to updat« thoir 
statu. InfonDation and clear up problems in tracking their status 
or in locating the holder of their loan*. 

xaoaativia. Btaadardiaation tooag ouarantaa »gaaei*. 

one cannot hope to aimplify the GSLP without achieving a 
gr«ater degree of uniformity in program practices. The existence 
of unique loan application forms for each guarantor, the lack of a 
uniform set of program delivery and servicing rules, and the 
absence of a positive incentive for guarantors to limit their 
Individual idiosyncracies add to the program complexity and thwart 
efforts to simplify the program for the borrower. «o would urge 
this committee to give careful consideration to efforts to promote 
further etandardiration in need analysis forme and processing. For 
example, there are proposals from the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators, among others, to combine the 
Pell and Congressional methodologies into a single system. The 
»am« principles that underlie this move towards a standard 
assessment of aid eligibility should al»o be applied to mandating 
that guaranty agencies agree upon the use of standard forms, 
policies, and data requirements. The goals of these efforts are 
the same ~ to simplify the system for students and their families 
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and to ©liaiTiato items that stand in the vay of the delivery of 
efficient, reliable service to prograa beneficiaries. 
Standardization will reduce the level of complexity for borrowers 
at the tiffe of application, ressove obstacles that prevent eo»e 
loana froia being combined into a single account, and allow lenders 
to taKe resources that are currently diverted into ensuring 
adherence to multiple guarantor policies and requirements and shift 
thcia into efforts to improve service to borrowers. 

While we applaud the efforts of NCHELP to address the need for 
standardization, we are not convinced that all ^ut\rantors are as 
coMitted to yhin effort as the association's leadership. We 
believe that Congress should consider adopting incentives for those 
who use standard forms and subscribe to other standardizat Aon 
efforts, or should develop a set of penalties for those who do not 
join in these efforts. 

gaoo9B«iidatio» Three: 

T gchn^c^^ Fo cu g on CopsQlidation of forroft and Rules 

The vaot variety of forms used in the GSLP is a major cause of 
many borrower problems. Each fone has associated rules. The 
greater the number of fonas, the greater the nusber of rules for 
the student, and the school, the lender, or the guarantor. For the 
numerous people in the chain which lin)cs a student to the program, 
these fomis and their rules have become a growing burden- To the 
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program participants, each new fora and rule rspraaflnta a new and 
usually significant training problea. If training program are 
underfunded, or if travel funds to get to a training progran are 
cut, the all-iBVortant critical Knowledge to proj^rly handle a 
student's question is lost. 

Uterally, the acre fonns, the «ore new prograa provisions, 
the Bore guarantor specific data cleaonts on forms, the greater the 
unsuing confusion and possibility for incorrect information. The 
conseguonces of bad infonnation about the program are often angry 
and frustrated borrowers . The remedy is to systematically 
eliminate program elements which have created the unmanageable 
number of forms and rules. Deferment and forbearance requirements 
are representative of the problem and indicative of the types of 
hard decisions faced in clearing the path for fewer rules and fewer 
forms. 

ReetsaBendstioB Four: 

StrearoH,nq D pfermenta a nd-EPXtefiftTflngfiS 

one of the moat important, yet highly complex facets of the 
GSLP is the entitlement of the borrower to deferment under certain 
conditions. These deferments provide borrowers with needed relief 
when, due sometimes to circumstances of their own choosing and at 
other times to circumstances not of their choosing, they cannot 
neet their student loan obligations, currently, there are 13 
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•^>arot« catagorios of defenoents available to GSI^ terrovors. 
Eligibility for these defernents hinges on vhen the borreifer 
e^nired hie or her loan, the borrover*6 ability to identify that 
hia or her circusetanoe say allow for deferaent and nake a formal 
request for defensent, ond, importantly, the borrower's ability to 
underetand the nature of the benefit and (^tain all required 
certifications in a tiaely manner. This is not as easy as it 
sounds. The deferment fom is secom3 only to the need analysis 
form in its level of cosjplexity end its ability to discourage 
pec^le froBJ exercising their rights to obtain benefits for irtiich 
they would otherwise be entitled* 

expounding the bewildering array of deferments are the 
requirements that the U*S. Department of Education has imposed for 
certifying deferment eligibility. While current practice is bad 
eru>ugh, the :>epartment has recently proposcKl to increase the levels 
of certification for these deferments and, thus, the complexity of 
the deferment process. The following are examples of the 
requirements proposed by the Department in its Kovember 20, 1990 
Hot ice of Proposed Hulemaking: 

o All borrowers would have to request deferments in 

writing^ precluding lenders from providing deferment 
forms to borrowers in response to telephone requests. 

o Two separate signatures from school officials (the 
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registrar «nd the aid atoiiHstrator) would be required 
for etudonts seeking a def.rw.nt for half-tiw study, 
•ven if one office was able to confir. the student's 
•nrollment and receipt of a CSIi> loan for the period or 
the borrower certified that he or she had received a 
loan. 

Disability defenoents would be United to six-iaonth 
intervals, with a full round of new certifications 
required in order to renew the deferment; this would 
apply even if the borrower's doctor could certify that 
the disability would extend beyond six-months. 

Requiring borrowers to document six enployinent searches 
before being eligible to begin a period of unemployment 
defenxent. forcing Bost borrowers in this condition to 
become delinquent in payments until they have fulfilled 
the six atteispt requirement. 

Disallowing valid military orders or other documentation 
of military service as proof of the borrower's 
eligibility for defensent, only a Department -approved 
deferment fons would be acceptable. 

Hr. Chair.«n, we suggest that the current list of deferments 
can oe substantially pared down to a crucial three or four and that 
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borztnMTfi can in other caMS hava thair individual circiuBstancaa 
acoooaodatad throiigh thm uaa of subaidisad and nan-subaidlsad 
fortearancas. On March 31, 1991, w took a look at the universe of 
Sallia Haa borrovars and found that of tha 13 dafarwnta for which 
borrovara ara eligible^ 91% of thme in defarront status were 
aithar in^-achool^ unemployed^ or serving in an internship or 
raaidancy prograa. In tha abaanca of compalling avidanoa that GSIJP 
dafariDenta for military service. Peace Corps or Action volunteers, 
or mambers of the KOAA corps are significantly increasing 
racruitiBent into these groups, I would suggest that lenders can 
provide borrowers with the same level of benefit as the current 
deferment systexs by evaluating the financial condition of borrowers 
seeking relief and granting thes such forbearance. The messaga to 
tha boxxover, whether or not engaged, in one of those services, 
would be sinple: if you have trouble staking your payronts for 
whatever mason, contact your lender and you will be able to gain 
relief — no irrelevant foms, no need to obtain layers and layers 
of certifications, no need to understand coisplex rules, just si&ple 
assistance in overcossing hard times. 

Raoosnandation Five: 

Permit Broader Ap plj^cation of AdiBinistrative Forbearance 

Administrative forbearance, which could be initiated by the 
lender can help borrowers better cope with some of the complexity 
found in CSLP. once possible application occors at the time of 
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to ».U io-n. in «,» ..cona.r, i- 0™^-' 

4«..i neeessarv to meet the demand of parents 
foraation of the capital necessary t:o 

An t^ha lar«est purchaser of student 
and students for GSU" loans. Aa the largest p 

loans, same Hae taKes extraordinary steps to ensure that 
^rr^.r. are aware that their loan ohli.ations have heen 
transferred and that their repayment .esponsihilities remain 
unchanged. As part of - .ust-complete. comprehensive revie. and 
^Vision of an its borrower correspondence, Sallie Has has 
developed a nev pacKa.e of materials for horrowers whose loans we 
.e^i.e. .mon. the items provided to borrowers at the tim, of 
transfer of loans to Sallie Mae are: 

, . ,oint letter si.ned hy an officer of Sallie «ae and the 
«elUn. lender informing the horrcwer of the loan sale. 

, ^ detailed, -plain English", statement of their loan 
account, which includes detail on each loan in the 
account and rec^ests horrowers to update the address and 
telephone information which Sallie «ae received from the 
prior holder, 

„ , orochur. «al,ned to help »orro».rr. unaor.t.nd w»o 
lender. 
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Despite our bast efforts, some toorrowrs still experience 
pr^lesns related to the transfer of tlioir loans. Some of these 
problems are directly traceable to tbe effect of current collection 
rules for loans that are In repayment at the ti»e of transfer. One 
exaa^le is the require»ent that the receiving lender begin due 
diligence processing on a transferred loan within 15 days of its 
acguisition. This does not allow adequate time for the new holder 
to ascertain whether a borrower has made a payment to the prior 
holder that has not yet been forwarded, sending delinquency 
notices to borrowers in this circuiastance, though rec|uired due 
diligence, is frustrating to the borrower and builds ill-will 
between the lender and its new custoaer — just the opposite of the 
desired relationship. To help avoid these types of situations, we 
have suggested to this CoHUDoittee that lenders be permitted to place 
transferred loan accounts in an administrative forbearance — a 
form of suspense — for a brief period after transfer, until the 
status of the borrower's account is confirmed. A borrower could 
simply be advised of the forbearance without it involving the 
formal exchange of more paperwork between the bo— "ower and the 
lender. 

Use of an administrative forbearance would also help lenders 
avoid circumstances in which they otherwise might have to place 
borrowers in default for technical reasons unrelated to the 
borrower's refusal to pay. For example, an administrative 
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<orb«iranc« would assist borrowrs through the confusion th*t 
«i»ult» when they have loans of different type- or loans which are 
eligible for different grace periods or defennents (such as in the 
situation I earlier described in regard to borrowers with both SLS 
and Stafford loans) . Authorization to use such forbearance will 
.Mtole lenders to bring all of a borrower's loans in line and 
««ooth over the technical differences that are an increasing source 
of confusion for borrowers. 

KaeoBmendatioB sis: 

s«.Pi.ri.t« s« nt ftff g Analysis nn<1 I^n flBPlicat l Qn 

The complexity and number of fonns that students and parents 
must complete has been cited by several associations and i-e^bers of 
this Coimnittee as forcing a major obstacle to the access of 
aspiring students to postsecondary education. While we are not 
experts in this end of the program, we endorse efforts to simplify 
the need analysis systeia and to serge the Pell Grant and 
congressional Hethodologies into a single systea and to reduce the 
anount of data elements required to evaluate the financial 
condition of low-incoM faB.iUes. Similarly, we applaud efforts to 
create a single form designed for determining need for all student 
aid. 

Ke stop short, however, of encouraging efforts to combine the 
application for a GSLP loan with the financial aid application 
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forn. Simplification in this important area should not go so far 
as to blur the distinctions between programs — especially the 
crucial differences between grants and loans. Past efforts by this 
Coisiaittee^ and by you, Mr. Chairaan, to ensure that all cf a 
borrower's rights and responsibilities are carefully disclosed to 
the borrower prior to the ti«e the loan check is negotiated ara 
being undermined by procedures that^ in the name of simplification, 
disguise the loan element of the package* Borrowers need to 
understand, at the outset, that the loan portion of their aid 
package carries with it distinct obligations. The use of a 
separate application/promissory note for CSl*P loans, which fully 
informs the borrower of the consequences of non-payment and of the 
characteristics of the type of loan being secured {e.g., interest 
rate, repayment terra) is an important component of proper debt 
counseling. 

Q^hgr jpyoposftlg 

Elsewhere in this testimony, I suggested that different 
student and family educational credit needs could be achieved 
within a single loan program, albeit one which had different 
interest rates and some other contrasts « Without such an 
overriding single structure, the danger is that new needs will give 
rise to new programs. Such was the case ten years ago^ when 
without any context to predict problems, the SIS and PLUS programs 
were conceived and implemented with rules and forms trtiich differ 
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tTcm thQ Stafford progrwa, without the suggefited single prograw 
structure, vo ar« now l«ft with the task of inserting soto program 
level specific •fixee"- The following euggestions which were 
eutaiitted to your Coaanittee on April 8, 1991, are relevant to SLS, 
WUJSf or loan consolidation. 

o Clearing up confusion regarding the tiwing of disclosing 
reppyiBent infomation to SI^ and PUJS borrowers. 

o instituting a one-tiuie, e-month grace period for 

l&orrowers who defer sts loans while attending school. 

o clarifyir,g and extending the use of forbearances in order 
to help borrowers avoid unnecessary or '•technical" loan 
defaults. 

o Allowing lenders to benefit SIS and PUJS borrowers by 
capitalizing interest less frequently than quarterly. 

o Enhancing the consolidation loan prograin by extending the 
repayisent period for smaller balance consolidation loans, 
allowing borrowers to consolidate previously defaulted 
loans which are currently in good standing, permitting 
spouses to jointly consolidate their student loan 
indebtedness, and providing borrowers with a 180-day 
window to add loans to a consolidation loan package. 
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These sseasureB, vhilo largely technical in nature, can help to 
improve the workings of the current prr)grara to the ultimate benefit 
of the student consusaer* 

gonclusion 

Sallie Mae's perspective clearly suggests that a multi -faceted 
approach to sisplif ication is needed. Throughout the 
reauthorization process, ve need to keep in nind that the 
incremental amount of new financial support required in the years 
itunediately following 1992 is enonaous. In particular, new support 
from education loans will be second only to the contribution from 
family and studont resources. The student population to be servedr 
has a different mix of requirements than the ones we attempted to 
meet one reauthorization ago. In retuning the existing programs^ 
our efforts should preserve structures which continue to perform 
well and build from them directly when solving the problems of 
sectors now poorly served. Finally, quite apart from the statute 
and the regulations, the guaranteed loan program needs leadership. 
This requirement needs little budgetary funding. I know I speak 
for many in the industry who are today more hopeful on this score 
than we have been in many years. The initiatives Secretary 
Alexander has already begun in the Department are very encouraging/ 
but an appropriate boost from the Congress may be helpful 
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Vtuuik you for this opportunity to appoar before you today. 
vmild he happy to answer any queetione. 
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Chairman FoBO. Ms. Frohlicher? 

Ms. Frohuc^^r. Mr* Chairman^ members of the subcommittee, I 
am Jean Frohlicher, Executive Director of the National Council of 
Higher Education Loan Programs, which is a trade association rep* 
resenting State and nonprofit guaranty a^ncies, secondary mar- 
kets, a)mmeixial lenders, third-imrty services, Sallie Mae, collec- 
tors. 

Essentially, if you view the student as the consimier of a guaran- 
teed loan, my association is the provider side of Uie industry. We 
see a munber of phases of the guaranteed loan program that are in 
need of simplification, some statutory, other r^ulatory and admin- 
istrative. 

Statutorily, I think that you could simplify the pn^am in two 
miyor areas: Disclosures ana disbursements* 

m ^e disclosure area, it is very clear we want the students to 
know this is a loan. We want to make it very clear this isn't a 
pjant We want them to understand their rignts and responsibil- 
ities. 

However, in it« zeal to ensure the students have adequate disclo- 
sure, it is our belief in some cas^ they are overdisclosed. They re- 
ceive so much paper at so many points in the process, they c^ase to 
read any of it. 

While we would want to continue to have the promissory note 
they sign to contain all the borrower rijghts and responsibility 
statements that it currently does, we believe at initial disburse- 
ment, the borrower should receive a very simplified di^losure. 

He should be told the name of his lender, principal amount of his 
loan, what insurance or origination fe^ are charged on that loan, 
and whether those fees have been deducted from the principal 
amount of his loan. 

Current law has 10 additional things that need to be disclosed at 
the time of the disbursement of each loan. Projections of his repay- 
ment obligations. Statements about what will hapi^n to him if he 
doesn't pay. These are not relevant at the time he receives his first 
check. That disclosure at that point should be essentially to enforce 
upon him this is a loan, which must be repaid, and that message is 
lost in the disclosure that is currently required. 

Before repayment commences at the time he leaves fichool, he 
then should get a repayment addendum and disclosure statemt^nt, 
discussing his repayment obligations and penalties for not repaying 
tills loan* 

And NCHELP has developed a disclosure form that should be 
made to all GSL participants to standardize that process. 

As a result of accumulation over the years, culminating in the 
1986 amendmenta, we now have 13 deferments which are aviolable 
to students under the Stafford loan prc^ram. Many of them are to- 
tally unrelatwi to the borrower s ability to ir.ake payments on the 
loan. 

They are statements of furtherance of social gcmls, rather than 
anythmg to do with his ability to repay. We would sug|f^t that the 
student would be b^t served and best understand his defennent 
rights if they were limited to a basic thr^: In-school, unemploy- 
ment, and temporary, total disability. The remainder from dis- 
placed homemakers to commissioned officers of NOAA to the other 
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kinds that are avaUable are used very little by borrowers, but oom- 
SSe forS complicate disclosures, could easily be handled by 
fende? flS^ce. either subsidized or unsubsidized, but on an m- 

shSMrtSffTpi^ of some of the standard forms that 
KPHF^PhM developed and had approved by the Departroent. 
E^e^^rm SLd m J^tb^ approved by> US. 6ep^^ent/r.^JJ 
StiS SrTit can be vised. We have developed standardized 

*°rSink the committee wUl see-for example, on a standard un- 
emoKent defement form, because of the Incremented way these 
SSKve l«en done because of budgetary pressures that have oc- 
S^Tv^us times, the form doesn't ust sav. are you unem- 
SSIS- it when you were given your loan, because you have 
ffi'nl rSS if you JSrrowed on or before this date, or afler this 

^Ml of these things complicate the forms. Unfortunately-and 
here we ge^^ theXinistrative side of this, the regulations t^ 
fifo nlnsrtment— the notice of proposed relations that the Ue- 
*J^eS rSlSly'iSu^Jd to imnfem^hn986 «nendments goes 
tnthe direction of further complication for the student. 

cSfenS which ^ now ^ntially self^rtified, will reouire 
♦h«7th?^iTOW^r ff^^ statements from various individuals 

n oi^f ^SStfy for ^deferment. A half^ime student would have 
to get signatures of both the institutional registrar and financial 

If'T^l^^wer had a total disability, he would have to get a physi- 
ci^ certStion every 6 months, even though the physician was 
Sming to Srtify at the banning of the deferment the disability 

«'^l'LXfb?S.-t^"eL'^^^^ situation which could 

eJuyt?1^2idSd?y forbearance under-the borrower would have 
S^imvideTSfication from the school he was attending. A self- 
SrtSfon ^ut the situation that says the borrower, the spouse 
wS Sint or adopted a child, and it was not m school, certified 
nS^e^?S full-time, and a third certificate from the physician 

^Tow^th'^^ m'a7^-f 'as'^lf^^^^^^^ used, it is little c^m- 

oli^JSi butTh% means every lender, every agency must maintain 
mmouter systems to deal with this. This codd be handled by for- 
SXce §^ thTtSie someone gets all those ^rtificates, he prob- 
nhlv has exhausted his parental leave time anyhow. 

iJnemplSym^nt defement, the Department's proposal regula^ 
tioM Sre the borrower to certify he is unemployed every 6 
montlHLTas part of that certificadon. he must document 8« at- 
Smnte t^find work, inclu'ling the name of the employer, the ad- 
diS^ ofihe emplove^^^^^ telephone number of the employer and 
mid titHf tL person he talked to at the potential employer 

simply he cannot certify, yes. I am unemployed. T^f^.^f-^^' 
tionSiremwits, first of all. discourage people from taking defer- 
tion requiremen«, » eligible. They make it burdensome 

o«7thplnde? is^n^lf to put a borrower into deferment 
'Z^^k^tJ^'^l tSt^^^ borrower slides further and 
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further into delinquency and ultimately default, simply because 
the paperwork reqmred is so ma^ve. 

Simplification would go a long way towards allowing thow bor- 
rowers who have true need for deferment for repayment obliga- 
tions to receive it and pnrtmbly prevent a lot of default awts. 

As part of the Federal student aid application that you were 
given this morning, the Council has been working very actively 
with the U.S. Department of Education to assure that all guaranty 
loan qu^tions which are required will be part of that form for the 
1992- 199S school year. 

Here we «)me into a conflict of what Congressional deares are. 
It will make the form longer. It will make it more complicated. It 
will also provide the basic data necessary for a lender or guaranty 
agency to certify a loan will be part of the central proc^ record, 
and you wouldn't have to ask the student to fill it all out again at 
a later date. 

It will be available in the Federal free form. There will be a sep- 
arate identifiable application. We want to distinguish the prcwram 
from grants. We want to make sure the students know it is a loan. 
The law talks in terms of a separate application, and we contem- 
plate there will still be one whidi will essentially a)liect the other 
pieces of data that we need for coll»:tions purpo^. 

References, driver's license numbers, the back end of the proce- 
dure which we will do. 

Finally, on the standardization of forms, in February, our Presi- 
dent and Board asked every committee in the oiiganization to e..- 
amine every publication within their jurisdiction, with an eye to- 
wards what could be standardized or what could be simplified. 

And we are expecting a report this coming Sunday at the Board 
meeting from these committees on what areas of the prc^ram that 
could be standardized between lenders and services and guaranty 
agencies, and I am hopeful we will reduce the paperwork even 
more. 

We have made a lot of stridra within this program withm the 
past decade or past 5 years. A number of guaranty agencies use 
condtiined appli(»tion-promissory note, so there is only one set of 
papers the student has to sign. 

Increasingly toward linkage of lendors and schools. Increased use 
of electronic fund transfer. Again, administratively and regulatori- 
ly, too often the Department of Eduattion still is looking for a piece 
of paper to document the files for auditing purpose. 

We look forward to working with the (x>mmittee «•« t he reauthor- 
ization pn^p^esses on other ways we can simplify things. 

[The prepared statement of Jean Frohlicher follows:] 
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Mr. Chainoan and Members of ihc Subcommittee, 

My nainc is Jean FroWtchcr, and I am the Executive Dir^tor of the National Councfl 
of Higher Education Loan Programs (NCHELP). The Council is a trade association 
representing Slate and private nonprofit guaranty agencies, sca>ndajy tnarketi^, direct and 
cumnKtrcial lenders, loan servicers, col]cctor% institutions of p«$t5econdaiy education, and 
other organirations involved in the administratk5n of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, 
If the student is visuaJi^d as a consumer of a Guaranteed Loan, my organization represents 
the wide range of providers which make that loan available to him. 

However, the typkral btM^rower is usually unaware of the complexity behind the scenes 
of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. He is advised of his eligibility for a U>an ny his 
institution's financial aid administrator. He signs the necessary application form, often 
combined with a promissory note fci further simplification. He may or may not see the 
lender; he is undoubtedly una^'are of the existence of the guaranty agency. The next thing 
the borrower krows, his check is at his institution, ready for disbursement to him at the 
appropriate time. Every program participant is striving to make the student s application 
pHKess as simple as ptissibJe. 

There arc other phases of the GSL Program that are desperately m need of further 
simphficaiion-'Stime statutory and others regulatory and admmistrative. 

Statutorily, the GSL Program needs simplification in two areas-Hlisclosures and 
deferments. In its desire \q assure that bornnvers are aware of their obligations and 
potential levcb of mdebtcdncss, the Congress has mandated so many disclosures, of such a 
comprehensive nature, that the borrc^r can only become confused (if, mdecd, he reads 
them a: all) 
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SimptificatioTi of Diadosurpff BomwvcT 

NCHEUP supports the simplification and smsngthcning of t*ic sludcnl loan discteune 

process accorfmg to the foDowing guidelines: 

All promissoiy notes must include a statement of Borrower Rights and 
Rcsponsibilitif^ and a full d^crijrtion of progmna oamponcnts and additional 
terms (as required by section 433.) 

At the initial disbursement, the bonowcr shall receive a simplified disclosure 
stating: 

the name of the lender; 

the principal amount of the loan; 

the amount of insurance and origination fees; and 

whether these fees are being deducted from the proceeds of the loan. 
Current law requires 10 additional disclosures relating to repayment options 
and obligations. They are irrelevant to the borrower at the point of miiial 
disbursement and often serve to confuse him. The purpose of disclosure at 
initial disbursement should be to convey the message to the borrower that he 
is receiving a loan which must rcoaid , and this message is too often lost in 
the extensive disclosure cunently required to be made. 
Before repayment commences the borrower should receive a repayment 
addendum and disclosure statement containing specific information regarding 
his financial responsibilities, as currently required in section 433(b). NCHHl-P 
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has (tevelapcd a common adc^ndum aiKl disclosure fonn which be 
made available to al! GSL paitidi^n^ 

CSmnges made Yiy ihc Education Amendments of resulted m a total of 13 
defennents for Stafford LoaiB, MBjoy of these deferments are totally unrelated to the 
bcOTuwer's ability to repay tne loan; rather, they seek to encourage social policy goals 
through suspension of a bomoiver's loan repayment t^Ugatton, Others are so rarely used 
that offering and administering ihem » expensive, timc-corauming, and frequently of 
questionable value. Unfortunately, the panoply of deferment possibilitits merely serves to 
confuse the typical borrower. Confronted with a wkk range of options unrelated to his 
personal situation, the borrower too often faib to seek a deferment to v hich he is entitled 
until it is too late^ and he is inextricably in the cycle of d'^linquency and default. 

NCHELP urges the Committee to simplify deferments for ail new borrcywcrs to a 
basic thrcc- 

• in-school (fuD- and haU-timc), 
unemployment (for 2 years), aiKl 
temporary, total disability (for 3 years). 
Other situations could and should be handled by lender forbearance as a borrtnvcr's 
individual situation warranted. 

Further simplification could he achieved if the Department of Education's regulations 
were changed to reduce significantly the paperwork attendant to each deferment. For 
example, under current regulations, a separate application for an in-school deferment must 
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be ma<le by the bofTOnref and o«rti6ed by the p(»tsr<x)ndaiy institution, even though tt» 
student's in-school status h T^^rly monitored by the guaranty agency as part of the 
StiKient Stattis Con&matkin process. If a knder were able to teiy on the anticipated 
graitffition date, unless tt^ SSC process indicated that the stirdcnt had dropped out, a 
borrower would not havr to file an additional form each year. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Education's recent Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking designed to inapleniert the 1986 Amendments, goes in the opposite direction: 

• It would change the current sdf-certification process required of a half-time 



student to one requiring the signatures of both the institutio:iaJ r^^lrar and 
iBnandal aid administrator. 

Similarly, it woM require semi-annual cenification by a physidan of a 
borrower's temporary total disability. 

To qualify for parental leave, under the NPRM, the borrower would have to 
provide a certification from the r«hool be was attending verifying such 
attendance, a «rlf-ccrtificatioD concerning the parti'rular situation (pregnancy 
of «clf or spouse or adoptron, not in school, not employed fiill-timc), and a 
physician's certificate attesting to the pregnancy, birth, or adoption. While this 
is a little-used deferment, all progmm partidpants must develop forms and 
computer programs to deal with xt It mak^ much more sense to eliminate 
the deferment and its cumbersome enforcement procedures, and to let a 
ndcr exercise forbearance for those individuals i>eeding parental leave. 
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In its zeal to assure that no borrower receives a deferment for which he is not 
eligible, the Department's regulations require almost all cominunications to be in writing- 
A borrower may not receive a deferment by making a telephone call, and a lender must 
have 8 written agreement to grant a forbearance. Under the NPRM, an unemployed 
borrower must semiannually document sa attempts to find work, including the name of the 
employer contacted, its address and telephone numl^r, and the name and title of the person 
contacted. 

Reduction of the "laundry list" of deferments to the basic three -- in-school, 
unemployment, and temporary total disability - with clear Congressional intent that the 
Department of Education encourage administrative forbearance on the part of lenders when 
borrowers encounter other circun^tanccs which impair ihcir ability to repay iheir loans, 
would go far in simplifying the GSL Program and assuring that borrowers did not lapse into 
delinquency and default through confusion or inabflity to cope \vjth a maze of paperwork. 
Other Areas for Simplification 

An NCH^IP Task Force has been working actively with the Department of 
Education in the development of the Federal Applies Jon for Student Aid (AFSA) for 
academic year 1992-93. We are confident that all data elements necessary to process an 
application for a Guaranteed Student Loan will be included in the free redcral form and 
as part of the free portion of the forms of the Federal Multiple Data Entry processors. 
However, there will still be a separate, identifiable, application for a Guaranteed Student 
Loan, as required tfy section 4ll3(a)^ primarily to coWcct d^iB n<;eded for collections 
purposes, such as references and driver^ license number. 
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NCHELP docs not telicvc that h is in the student's best interest to make loan 
infoxmation available too early in the process; a stt^lent should rwxivc as mudi of his 
assistance as possible in the form of Pcil Grant and campus-based aid before he should be 
xequircd to borro^v. However, if all GSL data clcn^nts arc collected through MDE's and 
available through the Central Processor, guaranty agencies will he able to access those data 
directly for students who express interest in borrowing, and will not require potential 
borrowers to duplicate information already provided as part of their PcU Grant prtxrcssing. 
This should significantly sueamlinc the wholi* procedure by the 1992-93 academic year. 

In Fcbruaiy, the NCHELP Board of Directors asked each of its active Committees 
to anaJyre all of the forms and other communications which fell within their jurisdictions, 
with an eye to recommending which would benefit from standardization and simplification. 
The Comminces arc expected to make their reports at a Board meeting of May 19. 1 am 
hopeful that, as an organization, NCHELP can provide Iciidership in r-ducing paperwork 
and standardizing forms, to make the process run even more smoothly. 

NCHELP strongly supports the Subcommittee's focus on making Federal student aid 
programs more responsive to the needs of students. We believe that the track record of the 
providers of Guaranteed Student Loans over the past few years reflects that commitment. 
Many guaranty agencies now use combined applicaiton/promissojy noie^ Guaranto r, 
lenders, and schools are ftequcntly linked electronically. Increasingly, electronic funds 
transfer is being used to speed delivery of loan funds to the oimpus. 
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Thank you fw the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today. Wc look 
forward to wtjrking with the Subcommittee in the reauth(»izatton of the Higher Education 
Act to make it respoishre to the needs of the Ws. 

I will be happy to answer any questions might have. 
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Chairman Fobd. Thank you. ,r j *u« 

Ms. FrohUcher, I have to keep reminding myself and the wtt- 
that we are talking about what the Act w gouig to lo^ like 
ft^fiBcal year 1994 forward, hopefuUy at least for 5 yeare. We 
not talking^ut something that leaves us with no tune for mple- 
nSnteSon^ assuming the legislation gets passed by the end of this 



year 



How would you go about assuring that if we could clean a lot of 
these very specific kinds of requirements out of the l^slation, that 
the gBniuseTat the Department of Education wouldnt remvent 
tiiiem and more to go with tiiem? j ^. • «.u^ 

Ms. Fbohlichee, I think that part of our recommendation in the 
lomrer paper that we presented to the subcomnutt^ would help in 
tlS? One of the suggestions that we make that we feel very strong- 
ly abo it, and I am sure you wiU hear about m subsequent hear- 
ings, is that we go to negotiated rule-making for at least the guar- 
JXed student loan program, if not aU Ti^TV prog™««;^ 

Right now, in GSL, we are operating a $10 to $12 billion pr^ram 
on wilatiois issued in December of 1986, which implemented the 
Eduction Amendments of 1990. The Deponent i^ues a notice of 
proposed rule-making to implement the 1986 amendments last No- 

^Tam frankly concerned the attention given to this and the pres- 
sure put on them to get regulations out wiU mean they will do just 
that, without listening to the outcry of the commumty about what 

''T^in^by going to a negotiated rule-making process, such as 
under Chapter 1, we can expedite it and provide for community 
input early into the decision-making process, and we can attempt 
to get some vehicles for community mvolvement m some of the 
rule-making and decision-making process that is not there right 

°*^e program is run primarily now through your colleague le^ 
tere, which are unilaterally issued. 
Chairman Fobd. Counsel (^serves that it is an oxymoron to sug- 

rit vou get more people from higher education involved to simph- 
anythin^. That & his question. How do you mvolve more people 

and make it simpler? , ^ ^ i r i 

Ms Frohucher. I think the mvolvement of people from jenaing 
and guaranty community brings a sense of what commercial stend- 
ards are to a group of individuals wiUiin the Department who don t 
have this l^kground. , , ,. ^. e 

Chairman Fobd. I would just like to observe this application for 
Federal student aid should win some sort of a pme m the gobble- 
d\ ffook award, but even ia using the colors and choice of language, 
it ^ one of the most intimidating tiii^ I have ever seen 

I don't remember anything from the service tlwt was thw 
dating to mi out. I would be kind of afraid of tius thing. It starts 
out, sure to read information on the Privacy Act and the use of 
vour Social Security number. . „ 

^ XoSer bold, black warning with the word "warmng," you must 
fill out this form accurately, "nie information which you supply can 
be checked by your coUege or U.S. Department of Education. You 
^y be ask5 to provideU-S. income tax returns, the work sheets 
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in this booklet and other infonnation; if you can't or don't provide 
these recottJs, you may not get Federal aid. If you get Federal stu- 
dent aid based on inrorrect information, you will have to pay it 
back. 

You may also have to pay fines and fees. If you purposefully give 
false or misleading information on your application form, you may 
be fined $10,000, receive a prison sentence or both. 

What is missing here, it should say in bold red letters, if we 
haven't discouraged you by now, go on to the next section. The 
whole thing is full of stuff like that, which indicates people over 
there are of a mind-set not how you get the aid quickly and swiftly 
to people and make it reasonable to provide a portfolio of informa- 
tion that a lender or secondary market is going to need, but make 
sure you scare the bejedbies out of people for doing business with 
the Federal Gc amment. , , 

As I said to the previous panel, we are going to ask them to justi- 
fy all of this. 

Unfortunately, a^ I read through it, I can see a number of things 
in the l^islation which would justify a reaction. Whether they nec- 
essarily justify the reaction evidenced in this document is some- 
thing we will nave to look at. 

Unfortunately, with a good deal of what they are doing with 
lenders, they are responding to almost everybody who ^ys we do 
too many things because of a handful of people. These deferments 
of a six-month grace period, for example, have become very com- 
plex as we expanded deferments. , 

Almost invariably, there is a concomitant mind-set that doesn t, 
for goodness sakes, make it pc^sible for somebody to get something 
they are not entitled to. We waste, it seems to me, an awful lot of 
time and money, but I don't see how we can legislate without those 
concerns showing up as a condition of getting the legislation 
pass^. 

I was looking with inter^t at the forms that NCHELP has put 
forward. I notice in order to set a one-page form, you used type so 
small that I can't read it. That is one way to get everything on one 
page. 

Ms, Frohucher. That was a model to send out to the guaranty 
agencies. It was assumed they would reset it in readable type. 

Chairman Ford. If you put it in readable tyi», for me, it will be 
three jmges. I guess that illustrates the problem we are kind of 
hung up on—and I tried to follow the directions here. I have to tell 
you that the explanation of the three-year period left me— I looked 
back to see if there was a i»rt of the sentence I missed. Even with 
my years of working with these, I find them hard to follow. 

If this is where we come to, we have to put some serious effort 
into simplification and anything you can do to help us~and don't 
design any more forms. Anything other than that you can do to 
help us to simplify it, we would appreciate it. 

And I would say those same things to Mr. Hough. Your shop 
over there has always been a wellspring of good suggestions for us, 
but ought to be able to tell us how we can calm the passions of the 
bankers and the secondary markets out there, so they will go on 
with this program. 
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There is enough loading ground here to ui^et them. I don't have 
any qu^tions of either or you that would contribute to this record. 
Mr- Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyeb. Mr. Chairman, if the standard is v^h«;ther or not my 
qu^ion is going to contribute to the record, I shouldn't say any- 
thing at all I am so tempted. 

For the last several years, I have been lookii^ for that nexus 
point where the force of demo|fraphic change and education trend 
lines come together, and I thmk I found a very special example 
here, 

I have to admit, when I looked at that one-page form, I thought 
it was the warranty application and disclaimer for my wristwateh, 
I havi» found a use for the application for Federal student aid, Mr. 
Chai aan. If we would incluoe one of these in every Census form 
that we sent out and simply say, never mind, it would so simplify 
the completion of the Census form we would get 100 pen^nt 
return, 

I didn't think that was gomg to contribute to the record, so I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Ford, For thwe who don't know it, Mr, Sawyer is the 
chairman of the subcommittee that has bwn laboring long and 
hard to produce a Onsus which all the wise guys are saying didn't 
count the people. I saw on television this weekend after all your 
effoi s, the spokespersons for the homeless said it was a waste of 
time, and we didn t count them, anyhow. Every time I see some- 
thing on the Census, I feel sorry for you Tom and the tremendous 
effort you put into it. 

Tom? 

Mr, Coleman, I notice Mr. Hough mentioned in his testimony— I 
am not sure if I saw it in yours, Jean, or not. how we might ap- 

E roach the middle-income access issue. Our proposal to present 
ome equity, all or some? And what kind of limitations, param- 
eters, gaM, either on the asset or income. Also, I would assume 
farming interest, simply stated. Any suggestions along thot^ lines 
on how you ^ .aid approach that? 

Mr. Hough, The comments I had this morning were on simplifi- 
cation. The prolMue was to point out we do have a problem of an- 
ticipating what the new loan pn^am initiatives might be as we 
look at the different profile of studente. 

Certainly, the middle-income family, in addressing the need for 
resources as thc^ needs are escalating, is a particular problem. 

We l(K>ked at Sallie Mae, at the middle-inojme need, and find it 
not only large, but the element of overall profile of Stafford bor- 
rowere that is missing today. When the taxpayer reads about the 
Stafford loan program in contrast to the prc^ran of a decade ago, 
they are looking at the same kinds of data with escalations in the 
negative sense. 

In keeping with a couple of my recommendations, I think we 
need to streteh the Stafford loan prt^ram, not create a new pro- 
gram. And thai, gives us tremendous benefits. It lines up deferment 
forms and grave periods. 

if we stay with the Stafford prc^am, keep tne ba.^ic set of rules 
in place, that ought to be the starting point. We ht^ve enor^noos 
fiscal constraints through the budget mechanism, sc at least as I 
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eee it, the middle-income program is not a progmm with subsidies 
Uiat are as broad as has b'en the case in the Stafford pn^ram. 

You then need to consider careftilly the interest subsidy, which is 
the lai^est, and see if there isn't a w^ to collect or defer interest 
on middle-income family studer*' . and in doing so, do not bxirden 
the program with even more ccwuplexity to achieve the budgetary 
(Elective. 

I think all that can be done. The Stafford pn^am is the most 
sound of the three generically. We jiwt have to eUminate the tend- 
ency to place dates on eligibuity for this new element or that new 
element That has been aDurden in the j^ist, where we have effec- 
tive dates that change rules and create multiple categories of loans. 

Some have a benefit and some don't. A student may have two or 
three loans, each with different sets of benefits. So, again, if I could 
sumuiarize, use the Stafford program, address the u«»ue of awt 
early on so *^hat doesn't come along later. 

And I think the course may he somewhat easier than what 
others mi^t suggest. . ,. 

Ms. Frohuchek. I didn t discus that, because I was told to Imut 
it to simplification. I was very pleased to see Mr. Hough has en- 
dorsed the proposal the Council has put forward to the committee, 
which would be in ^sence to— as he would p^it it— stretrh Stafford 
to create an unsubsidized Stafford loan for any student who does 
not qualify under whatever needs analysis for the needs for Staf- 
fonl loan Is in place for the remainder of the nineties. 

This could be done on the same application so that if a student 
were— had a Stafford eligibility for |3,(K)0 or f4,000, of wi^ch the 
needs analysis showed he was eligible for $2,0(W sulwidizea, he 
could get the other $2,000 on an unsubsidized basis, and simply 
could receive a $4,000 loan, which the Federal Government would 
subsidize part. 

We feel there is a tremendous demand for this pn^am. The 
people— I always felt it was deja vu all over again, people starting 
to talk about by-iwsses for people with adjusted groffi income of 
under $30,000. That was where we were in 1986. The imposition of 
needs analysis in the 1986 amendments is, as Mr. Hough said, 
changed the characteristics of GSL borrower dramatically, and has 
eliminated from GSL eligibility a large portion of those prior subsi 
dized borrowers into the $^ to $30,000 adjusted income range who, 
under the old law, were presumed to have need. 

We would like to build those people back in through an unsubsi- 
dized structure with a 6 percent reinsurance premium, rather than 
origination fee. The 5 percent should more than cover any kind of 
special allowance or default costs that would be engendered by the 
middle-income pn^ram. 

It would be essentially, as far as we can seen, non-budget hide- 
away. We are building a model to demonstrate that. 

Chairman Foru. Thank you. 

Mr. Hough, you put your finger on how we chase our tail around 
here. As we have gone along and said, well, if you go in the Peace 
Corps, we will give you some deferment. If you are unemployed, we 
will ^ve you some deferment. We have been told by the lenderc 
that we can't do anything to change the terms and conditions of 
existing indebtedness, that we can't provide a new form of relief 
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for somebody who already has a debt under an exigUng document, 
a contract for the loan. 

And that is the reawn why everv one of th^ chang^ro h^^^ k«een 
made prospective and why pnriiiablyf if ^ere are any changes hi 
this reauthorization, I would be surpri^ if there weren't, they 
will be made prrapectivc, bo as not to interfere with any pre-exist- 
ing contractual relation^p. 

lou have one more Bet of triipger dates. Counsel reminds me 
when we were doing this, we are. re8j;>onding to the fmancial insti- 
tution saying it would be too romphcated and too a>mplex to ad- 
minister these pn^rams if we couldn't treat the Uiree loans vou 
mentioned that a student lias differently. They believe it would be 
too complicate ic treat them all the same. 

If there is eK)meDody out tJwre that can figure out how we can 
clear up the pr^nt problem, and any fUture prdblems crated by 
change we make tins year by ignoring their plea for simplicity 
and just giving them a complicated problem dealmg mth the whole 
package of loans as if they Had all been made at the same tim?. we 
would like to do that 

I ffuero there are two problems: Whether the t^uikers and others 
would sit still for it; and, two, whether it is legal for us to interfere 
with an already existing contract. 

So, it isn't easy to make things easy. 

Mr. Hough. Mr. Chairman, there— is there is a blessing of 
sorts— and I am not sure it is a blewing, there are a lot fewer 
people in the first cat^ory to process than there were 6 years ago. 
There is a tremendous ronc^ntration in processing today that 
didn't exist 6 years ago. 

While all that you have said is well taken, I think there is— as I 
indicated, fewer players to coal^ce, and I also think ' here is re- 
newed appreciation for where our past practices have broi^ht us, 
and there may be far more flexibility and willingness to confront 
some of those dii^cult issu^. 

Notwithstanding that, we do have the problems of prior con- 
tracts, and I am not an expert in that an^. Hopefully, if you are 
not taking away a right, the prior contract pn^lem can be melded 
in more easily. 

Chairman roan. It depends on who you are taking it away from. 
You give me the right not to make a payment, bet^use I adopted a 
child, you are taking from the lender somettiing, aren't you? 

Mn HouoH. I think you are taking away from the consumer, not 
the lender, unless I missed your exiunple. 

Chairman Ford. No. One of the many thin^ we did was say, you 
don't go into default if the reason you drop out of school is to have 
a child or adopt a child. And that thereby changes the repayment 
schedule for vour Icmn. To the extent we stretch out or put off the 
repayment— beginning of the repwiyment* we are taking something 
from the lender, aren t we? 

Mr. Hough. Not really. The way that provision works today, and 
the way we would choose to amend it would provide a benefit to 
the consumer and merely defer the receipt of the income on a ca&h 
basis to the lender. 

It would not permanently affect that lender's view of the loan. I 
believe that I just said would be accurately reflected. 
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Chairman Fobd. Assiune for a moment we reach a stage where 
we begin to proceed with the slicked-up, modernized version of the 
Stafford loan, and by that stage resisted the siren song of the more 
dramatic alternatives. 

Who would we look to in the financial community to tell us how 
to write the i»rameter8 of the rules? The rulea would be written by 
the Department, for the future, «> if we continued Stafford on into 
the future, we could do so without the impediments of the mistakes 
we have been making for deauies in the i»st. 

Who can give us that kind of advice? 

Mr. Hough. At the risk of being overly optimistic, one of the 
things I mentioned this morning ^rly on is the need for leadership 
at the Etepartment. This is a Federal program. Almost every penny 
that I have ever identified that comes into this prc^ram comes 
either from the student or Federal GSovemraent. 

To b^in with, we need to get the attention of a higher level of 
the Department in looking at how this loan program is a4just«l. 
And I mean a higher level. My comments this morning cited the 
Under Secretary. Although I je'^ the notion sort of superficially, 
a committee at the Under Secretary's level that looked at simplifi- 
cation and anticipated some i ' he pn^lems you are talking about 
would be critical. ^ . 

To that group, I would add representatives from CDA and sec- 
ondary markets and make either a modest wmmittee in size, bat I 
think it a)uld make a considerable amount of pn^ress. It won't 
make progress if, in fashioning those recommendations, we dont 
allow commitment at the senior level to eliminate or reduce the 
probability we will end up 7 years from now waiting for the rela- 
tions attendant to this reauthorization. 

This, I don't think emoys the commitment of senior levels at the 
Department. At the risk of creating a committee which, as I indi- 
cated, is not a good solution, it is the only way I could see to raise 
this level to the level of attention it deserves. It is the bigpest 
source of financial aid flo^ang out of the Federal Government into 
the (immunity as a whole. 

It needs to be understooi as such. 

Chairman Ford. Well, the Secretary has indicated to us one of 
the reasons he brought this high-powered business background 
talent on board was precisely to look at these programs, particular- 
ly the student loan program, like a businefflmen and figure out 
how to operate it in a more businesslike way. 

I had specific discussions with the Secretary, reminding him the 
Carter AdministraUon was the first one who told us they were 
doing that, and they brought in a fellow from New York that dis- 
covered almost immediately there wasn't anything to work with be- 
cause nobody had been serious at collectmg student loans. He 
whacked away and we ended up with a whole bunch of loan collec- 

Then we got a now President, who r/anted economy by reducing 
Federal employees, and the first ;hing we did was fire 200 loan col- 
lectors. We have been up and down the street with how much busi- 
ness we are going to apply in operating the program. ^ ^ 

I am optimistic that this Secretary means it. I believe he has Mr. 
Cames in mind. If you hf ve a committee, maybe we can facilitate a 
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meeting, and if you let us paiticipate to the extent of being otejerv- 
ere, it might be helpful. 
Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me apologize, as it seems like mcwt of us from time to time 
have to open our remarks with 'an apology. It is not the best way to 
start, but it is common practicing becau^ of the schedul ng. I am 
very sorry I was unable to hear the witnesses here. 

Let me commend you for calling this hearing on simnlification of 
the fmancial need analysis and delivery system. We know everyone 
is interested in increasing access to pcetsecondary education. How- 
ever, currently, the <»raplexity of the procae®, especially for low- 
income and disadvantfi^ed students still prevail. 

Perhaps we can work together towards the simplification cf ^hc 
application requirements, extending the income gap for eligibili;., 
under simplified need analj^is and streamlining the reapplication 

So, I certainly look forward to reading the testimony of the v. il- 
nesses and hopefully, we will be able to come up with some ntv 
apprcmches to making the prcx:«ss simpler. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Hay^? 

Mr. Hayks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say ditto to what my colleague, Mr. Payne, has already 
said. Congressman Payne, I just landed in here from Chicago a few 
minutes ago, and came directly here 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much for your assistance to the 
committee. We look foi-ward to meeting with your committee at 
some time in the future. 

The subcommittee is adjoumwl. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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